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rere “kT EISTINGELOUSE ATR BRATS co., 


PITTSBURGH, PA., U.S. A., 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Westinghouse Automatic Brake, Westinghouse Automatic Freight Brake, 


Westinghouse Locomotive Driver Brake, 3 


The “AUTOMATIO” bas proved itself to be the most efficient train and safety brake known, Its application is instantaneous; it can be operated from any car { Be ; 
train, if desired, and should the train separate, or a hose or pipe fail, it applies automatically. A GUARANTEE is given “Senate against LOSS from PATENT surrs 


on the apparatus sold them. 


e Automatic Freight Brake is essentially the same epperates asthe Automatic Brake for 
orentinelt one piece of Soocha nism, and is sold at a very low p a Sus. saving in accidents, flat w 
gafety, will repay the cost of its application within a very abort tim " 
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LOL SEOs om SAH iLDOolst CO., 





Number of Frogs Made, Number of Crossings Made, 


Leese. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAIL FROGS AND CROSSINGS—SOLID FILLING. 
Switches, Switch Stands, Bridle Rods, Head Chairs, Rail Braces, Wrecking Frogs, and 0 tion of Railroad 


Iron Work. UIS, ILL. 


BUDA FOUNDRY & MANUFACTURING CO., 


MANUFACTU RERS OF 


Wood, Wheel, Hand and Push CARS, with Seamless Rolled Steel Tires. 


Switch Stands and Switch Fixtures. Pit Cars, Dump Cars, Iron Cars, etc. 
BUDA, - . e ; 
Chicago Office, 607 Pounix BUILDING. 
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RICEIARD DUDS Eow, 


24 COLUMBIA STREET, NEW YORK, 
MAKER AND PATENTEE OF 


Improved Hydraulic Jacks, 


PUNCHES, BOILER-TUBE EXPANDERS, 
DIRECT. ACTING STEAM HAMMERS, 


Communications by letter will receive prompt attention. 
Jacks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins Made to order 


THE MURPHY VARNISHES. 


Distinct Grades especially adapted for 
Railway Cars, Carriages, Pianos, Fine Furniture, Public Buildings and Private Dwellings. 


MURPHY & COMPANY, 22d & Dearborn Sts., CMcnge, 
Newankk, N. J., New Yorx, Cleve ann, St. Lovis. 


) BRAKE SHOES 


110 WESTERN S 


CONGDON BRAKE SHOE CO. 
| 
OHIO *% EASTERN STATES. 
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FRANK J. HECKER, President. C. L. FREER, Vice President and Treasurer; 


PENINSULAR CAR CO, 
DETROIT MICH. 


Freight Cars of all Classes. Car Wheels and Castings. 
Capacity, 30 Cars jer day. 


W.8S. TYter 


Proctor PATTERSON, 
President. Sec. and 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Double Crmped Ming Clot Ne 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 


4 
Denver and Salt Lake City. 


THE NATIONAL REFININ“ C0., 


REFINERS OF 


PHTROLEUM™M. 
Railroad Oils a Specialty. 





2" Correspondence solicited. 
OFFICES: 


Wade Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
JULIAN L. YALE, 


Railway Equipment 
and Supplies, 


No. 101 St. Clair St., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


NSA Ole 


LOCOMOTIYE WORKS, 


ROME, N. Y. 
New York Office, 34 PINE STREET. 
OREGON 


Blood Puritier 


toa the great herbal Northwest 
A remedy Say for all kinds of skin 
F . gree 


headache, rihacg = 
stipation, aa 


- Kidneys and Liver. 


WM. PFUNDER, Proprietor. 
Cor. First and Ash Streets, Portland, Oregon. 
$1.00 per bottle. Six bottles for 85.00. 











N. B.—If not obtainable in your place, will send it C. O. 





D. upon application..; 


Valve Engine & Car Oils of the Finest Grades 7 


Si 


THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS H ; 


Otdes Railings, Wire. Guards and Wire Work of every “7 
PRASER & CHALMERS, Agents, Chicago, New York, _ 
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J. T. ESUHELMAN. G. W. RODMAN 


RODMAN & HSHEHIUMAN, 


REAL ESTATE BROKERS, 


North Yakima, Washington. 


Loans Negotiated. 


Make a Specialty of Investing and Handling 
Property for Non-residents. 


ReFrerENCES: Ladd & Tilton, Portland, Or.; R. Livingston, Oregon Mortgage Co., Portland, Or.; First National 
Bank, Yakima National Bank, Hon, Edward Whitson, Mayor, North Yakima, Washington. 








Do you wish to locate or invest in, or do you want information con- 


THE FAMOUS YAKIMA VALLKY, 


the Garden of the new State of Washington and 
its thriving Metropolis, 


INGCAEV ee 80 oe oe 


THEN CALL ON OR ADDRESS 


FECHTER & LAW, 


NORTH YAKIMA, WASHINGTON. 


References: Allen C. Mason, Tacoma; Yakima National Bank, North Yakima. 
Descriptive Pamphlets, with map of the State, City Plats, etc., for free distribution. 

















MacLH AN, REED & CO., 


AGAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE, 


North Yakima, Washington. 
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LO VTS FU Bil - 


A few reasons why NORTH YAKIMA, Washington, is being recognized as the most 
promising city in Central Washington. 


First---Because it has eight of the finest, largest and most fertile valleys in Washington immediately tributary to it. 
Second---The seasons are from four to eight weeks earlier than any other part of the Northwest coast. 
Third---Because we have the finest and most delightful climate in the Pacific Northwest. 


Fourth---We are destined to become the great truck garden of the coast, with a cash market for our products on 
Puget Sound. 

Fifth---Being centrally located, we are recognized as the desirable place for the capital of the great State of 
Washington. 

Sixth---Because men who are well known as successful, shrewd and long-headed, are making large investments in 
North Yakima and Yakima County. 


Believing we are located in the most favored portion of Washington for gardening, fruit growing and general 
agricultural purposes, we invite all those who are looking for homes, business locations and manufacturing oppor- 
tunities, to call on us at North Yakima, and, by seeing for themselves, be convinced. 


NOW IS Tk AGUEPTED TIME TQ INVEST 


We have now listed for sale, in addition to the Northern Pacific Lands, of which we are the-local agents, some 
of the most desirable residence and business lots in North Yakima, together with farm property and garden tracts. 








MacLEAN, REED & CO. 


North Yakima, - - - - Washington. 
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OVER THE DIVIDE. 
Notes of a Trip from Dakota to Puget Sound. 


BY FRED. H. ADAMS. 


After visiting the famous Park region of Minne- 
sota, a person familiar with Lake George or Lake 
Champlain loses his faith in the beauty of Western 
lakes. He misses the mountains and hills, and the 
deep water. He hesitates to quench his thirst lest 
he should impede navigation. When he has left the 
land billows of Montana, and glides along Clark’s 
Fork of the Columbia River, now hanging over the 
rushing waters, then plunging through a gorge with 
the mountains on either side, and reaches Lake 
Pend d’Oreille at the same time the river finds it, his 
faith revives. It is the most beautiful and pictur- 
esque point on the great transcontinental highway. 
The brakeman sings out Hope, and we find a little 
town clinging to a huge mountain, and at its feet a 
pelucid lake with snow-capped hills rising on every 
side, and clouds hanging lazily upon their flanks. 
Capes and promontories, some green, in the fore- 
ground, others like mist, in the distance. The 
islands are evergreen to the water’s edge. A dozen 
little steamers and launches ride at anchor in the 
bay. The lake is alive with trout; the speckled 
brook trout, and the Lake Superior article. The 
mountains are full of game, and, altogether, the 
traveler regrets that he had not come earlier, and 
that he cannot stay longer. It is Lake George with 
more wood and water and hill and fish and game. 
The town was apparently never located and never 
laid out. The hotels have been here some years, but 
the stores and dwellings are all new. Each man has 
scooped out a place in the mountain and built his 
nest in it. There are no streets—rough terraces 
reached by stairways. A fat man needs a block and 
tackle to enable him to get around town. ‘The set- 
tlers came in last October. At that time the mines 
on the south side of the lake were discovered. The 
first assay from the Weber mine yielded at the rate 
of 260 ounzes of silver to the ton, and the vein is 60 
feet wide. A thousand prospectors, and a hundred 
saloon keepers are now on the ground, and harlots 
and gamblers coming in. Hope is the outlet of these 
mines, and larger steamers are being built to connect 
the two points. . 

Hope will undoubtedly be the great summer resort 
of the Rocky Mountains—perhaps the winter resort, 
as the lake never freezes, and the fishing season 
extends from January ist to January ist. The 
Indians are the most successful fishermen. They 
are now using the grub found in dead timber for 
bait—the same grub the bear is always turning over 
dead treesafter. Every month they have a different 
bait—some bug or fly peculiar to the season. They 
are to be seen fishing from their bark canoes at all 





times. They live from the profits of their fishing, 

and from the slop barrel of the hotel. They areas fond 

of the slop barrel as if it was the old oaken bucket. 
* 


Col. Gale, a celebrated Dakota liar, who can 
describe the Bad Lands so that a man feels like set- 
tling on the Little Missouri, who persuaded himself 
that a Medora cigarette smoking female, dressed in 
men’s clothes, was a virtuous and wealthy young 
lady from Chicago engaged in ranching, admitted 
when he saw Lake Pend d’Oreille that it ‘‘ corked 
him.” After steaming around the lake with Capt. 
Ward of the Antelope, the colonel was uncorked, 
and described the point to a stranger as follows : 

** Hope is situated at an angle of 45° on a monn- 
tain so high that you have to look twice to see the top 
of it. A man can fall off his front yard and be 
dashed to pieces a thousand feet below. The fish 
are so thick in the lake that if the natives were not 
great fish eaters the whole basin would soon be one 
big box of sardines soaked in their own squeeze. 
Deer are as plenty as grasshoppers, and bear are as 
thick as Chinamen.” 

The hotels at this point are the Railroad House, 
kept open the year round, and the Summer House. 
The accommodations are excellent, and guides, fish- 
ing tackle, etc., can be secured at all times. 


* 

Butte is at present the toughest, richest, and most 
populous mining camp in America. It has 30,000 
people and 500 saloons. Its glories will, however, 
soon fade. Copper and silver 
are the great mineral pro- 
ducts. Butte has water-works, Se 
electric lights, motor lines, = : 
with all the conveniences of a 
large city. Ordinary stores 
rent in Butte and Helena at 
$250 per month, and retail 
merchandise pays a hundred 
percent. profit. Business lots 
in either city are worth $1,000 
per front foot. Ministers’ 
salaries are small; but the 
pool book at the Helena races 
last year held $300,000, and 
the purses alone summed up 
to $50,000. The race horse is 
to these Occidentals what Joss 
is to the Celestials. China- 
men, Italians, Cornishmen, Indians, Spaniards, Jews, 
Frenchmen, go to make up this polyglot population. 
Dry goods clerks get from $100 to $350 per month, 
and it is no more than $50 is to the Eastern clerk. 
An accomplished bar-keeper commands $300 per 
month, and a faro dealer $600, and and yet the youth 
of our land is wasting its time in studying Greek and 
Latin, theology and law. The people of Montana all 
own mining claims. If one man has struck it rich 








with his little hammer, the other man sees no reason 
why he cannot likewise make a sudden bound to 
fortune. The mountains all look alike, but not one 
mountain in twenty has pay rock, and not one camp 
in one hundred has more than two paying mines, 
although there may be ten thousand different claims 
in each camp. The Gallatin, Yellowstone and 
Prickly Pear valleys on the line of the road seems to 
a Dakota man to be worth more than all the rock in 
Montana. You have to irrigate; but your crop is 
nearly certain. 
x % 

On the west slope of the Rockies, with the snow- 
capped mountains to the east, lies the Denver of the 
Northwest—spokane Falls. It is in a smiling valley 
on the rushing river that rises in Coeur d’Alene Lake 
and dashes on to the Pacefic via the Columbia. It 
has the water-power of Minneapolis, the lumber of 
Gull River (the Coeur d’Aléne Mountains), and the 
wheat land of Fargo (the Palouse region), to support 
it. Jim Hill’s alleged Seattle, Lake Shore, and East- 
ern Railroad is started at both ends—Seattle and 
Spokane. The town has street cars, electric lights, 
water-works, sewers and the big-head. Fifty foot 
residence lots, one mile from the postoffice, are sell- 
ing at $1,500, while business property commands 
from $500 to $1,000 per front foot. The hills round 
about are covered with evergreen trees, the river is a 
sparkling mountain stream, the climate is delight- 
ful, and the city is undoubtedly the most attractive 


ed —_ . — 





ON LAKE PEND D’ OREILLE, IDAHO. 


of any on the line of the Northern Pacific. Some 
croakers claim that there is little good timber tribu- 
tary to the Falls, and that Portland is the natural 
market place for the Palouse country, but it does not 
strike me so. 
Pia 

From the Falls to the Columbia is a most disgust- 
ingly barren and dusty country. The road runs 
through a dry creek bed. A farmer who lives hard 
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by states that the uplands are the finest wheat lands 
in the country—35 bushels to the acre, and neither 
rain nor irrigation required. I think the man isa 
liar; but all things are possible in this marvelous 
region. From the Columbia to the top of the coast 
range is a varied country—a fairly rich country, with 
a good climate. Ellensburg is the main town. The 
whole of Eastern Washington hes the reputation of 
being very dry, a reputation it perhaps deserves, 
although fruit and grain flourish. Once over the 
Cascades, we descend into the region of perpetual 
verdure. The timber is gigantic, and all evergreen, 
pine, cedar and fir. The farms are small, as itis a 
Brobdignagian task to clear the land. 
« 

Tacoma, the City of Destiny, sits at the head of the 
Sound on a great smooth hill, unbroken by ravines. 
The viny, level streets rise, tier after tier, one above 
another, while at the foot is the finest harbor in the 
world. Tht Northern Pacific tracks lie at the foot of 
the hill and on the shore of the Sound. The city is 
like a section of San Francisco transplanted. Rents 
are cheaper than at Helena, Butte or Spokane, and 
cheap living is as possible as in the East. Native 
soft coal is only $4.00 per ton, and produce of all 
kinds is as plenty as in New York. The great draw- 


back to an Eastern person is the drizzle-drizzle from 


December to, sometimes, July. It is thus fearfully 
and wonderfully wet. Last evening I heard a frog 
singing on Pacific avenue, the Broadway of Tacoma. 
The summer months are, however, said to be delight- 
ful. Property is very high, but the cheek of the real 
estate fiend is not as hardened asat Spokane. When 
the Tacoma man tells you that a corner lot in a new 
addition, a*mile away, is worth $5,000, he blushes. 
aie a 

THE NORTHWEST is a well edited, and well illus- 
trated monthly magazine published in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, and devoted to the interests of that 
wide and wonderful region for which it is named, of 
which we in the East know so little. The number 
before us takes up in full, and with numerous illus- 
trations the city of Tacoma in Washington. We get 
new ideas of the great progress and great resources 
of that Puget Sound region. Any young man who 


wants to “go West” ought to see this magazine.— 
Andover (Mass.) Townsman. 








GATE. 


THE 


GOLDEN 


A GREAT COUNRTY. 


Montana contains in round numbers 146,000 square 
miles or 93,440,000 acres. It has been roughly es- 
timated that one-third of this vast area is mountainous, 
one-third agricultural and one-third grazing lands. 
But more recent experiments in farming have demon- 
strated that much of the land heretofore regarded as 
unfit for profitable cultivation may be classed as 
among the best agricultural lands in the State. 
These lands are found at the base of the Rocky 
Mountains; in the narrow valleys reaching far up 
toward their snowy peaks and on the sides of the 
spurs and detached groups forming a part of the great 
chain which runs through the western half of the 
country, and upon the higher bench lands. Counting 
these as agricultural lands a fairer classification 
would place not over 20,000,000 acres as mountainous 
or uncultivable. 

This would leave 73,440,000 acres as purely agri- 
cultural and grazing lands. ‘Though all these lands 
are covered with a luxurious growth of grasses and 
constitute the great ranges of the State it does 
not follow they are all susceptible to profitable cul- 
tivation, for they are not. But as has been stated 
recent experimental farming in the State has con- 
clusively shown that large areas of what have hereto- 
fore been considered as purely grazing lands will 
produce most excellent crops of cereals under average 
climatic conditions. We refer to the great reaches of 
plateaus or bench lands as they are generally called 
in Eastern and Northeastern Montana. Estimating 
these lands as more profitable for agricultural pur- 
poses than for grazing it will be found that Montana 
has at least 45,000,000 acres of land which may be 
classed as agricultural. Hence the several divisions 
would appear as follows: 


Acres. 
POR TORII eo o.oo occ ccc ceccecesnesicccccess 20,000,000 
I ooo cccdatcadaccnde-aedactindacowcasvnn 28,440,000 
ey MII 6c. c60csscccencakeecetaaxnannene 45,000,000 
Ci cdiasadescadiednsctctarcsiwacpaamereeneeed 93,440,000 


These figures are largely at variance with those 
given by Mr. Robert Strahorne fifteen or twenty years 
ago after running over the country on a broncho 
between Virginia City and Deer Lodge via. Bozeman 
and Helena, but we submit the proposition to every 





candid man who understands the capabilities of Mon- 
tana soil from Glendive to Missoula, and from Fort 
Buford to Monida if they are not approximately cor- 
rect. Strahorne gave Montana but 16,000,000 acres 
of agricultural lands. We have that amount in the 
great northern reservation which Mr. Strahorne 
never saw and of which nothing was known when he 
made the estimates that have been so largely quoted 
by the Eastern press during the past few years. 
These have been taken up under the pre-emption, 
homestead and desert land laws somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 10,000,000 acres of agricultural lands 
in the State. Of this amount, according to the 
report of the Territorial Auditor for the fiscal year 
1888, there are only 3,741,459 acres under cultivation. 
Therefore it is not surprising that Montana is still 
shipping flour, bacon, lard, eggs, butter, cheese and 
vegetables from outside sources of supply to meet her 
home wants. And she iscompelled to do this because 
over four-fifths of her population is engaged in min- 
ing, horse, cattle and sheep raising and in mercantile 
and other business pursuits. These facts show that 
Montana is not only a great country but is the best 
country in the Union for the farmer. It holds mag- 
nificent possibilities for the tiller of the soil, and 
Northern Montana with its 18,000,000 acres of free 
lands, capable of supporting homes of 160 acres each 
for 112,500 families, invites the homeseeker from the 
East.—Fort Benton, (Mont.) River Press. 


THE GOLDEN GATE. 


White waves roll up against the rocky shore, 

As down the broad Pacific’s restless tide 

Great ships sail on, and weary eyes peer wide 

Through mist and fog; and waters surge and roar 

Round rocks which rise, on either side, brown, hoar; 

The gateway to a Paradise, beside 

The sea, where bloom rare flowers, deeply dyed, 

Through centuries of burning suns. Once more, 

O gate of gold! the morning light breaks on 

Thy cities’ spires, and ships behind thy bars; 

The cliffs are passed, the restless sea is gone, 

And one by one, slow fading, drop the stars. 

Day dawns; the near hills wear a purple crown, 

And God looks down on peaceful bay and town. 
EmMa TAYLOR LAMBORN, 
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PROGRESS AND POVERTY. 
A Dakota Idyl. 


BY FLORENCE HUNTLEY. 


Col. Ward, of St. Cloud, wasin a hole. That of 
itself argued nothing as this gentleman spent the 
greater part of his voluminous leisure in bottomless 
cavities. There is, however, a wide variety even in 
holes and probably had the Col. been permitted a 
voice in selection of quarters, this would have been 
his last chance. This hole was certainly deeper, 
gloomier and more unhallowed than any previous 
excavation of calamity into which he had been 
dropped. 

A broad band of melancholy now encircled his brow. 
There was a hint of gloom on his collar and cuffs. 
He seemed for the moment like one bereft of Hope 
and Ironing Day. ‘‘Read this,” he said with a sardonic 
laugh flinging himself into Judge Rea’s easy chair, 
and mechanically lighting one of the Judge’s choice 
cigars. 

The Judge, his partner, carefully perused the letter 
tossed on his desk by the Gol. When he had finished, 
his face wore as cheerful a grin as the human counten- 
ance can develop. 

“Well, old man, they’re on to you.” 

The Col. was silent. His inert figure betokened 
the collapse of despair. 

“Brace up, Billy, brace up! You forget that your 
uncle is by your side, you forget me, you forget also 
that the Dakota sun rises two hours earlier than that 
of the Jersey fog marshes. Remember also that the 
young man who expects to beat the record of a Rustler 
must adjourn his Morning Nap.” 

‘‘You’re a comforting kid, Tommy, but just read me 
that letter once more.” 

The Judge rustled the letter out of the envelope 
again, with evident enjoyment, and read with increas- 
ing fervor. 

‘Dear Brother William: Father suggests that 
before he advances any more money to keep out your 
temporary embarrassments, I had better go out and 
look the ground over. Ilaving business in St. Paul 
the run up to St. Cloud will not detain me but a few 
days. Ihope [shall be able to report to him ina 
manner satisfactory to yourself. Mother is at the sea 
shore, Anna is getting up a Sunday school picnic. 
Georgie, we are pleased to notice, inclines to the 
church. He is a remarkable boy. I trust this will 
find you and yours quite well. Expect me about 
Sept. 1st. Your affectionate brother, Walter H. Ward. 
Hackensack, N. J., Aug. 20th.” 

During the silence which followed let us digress for 
amoment. Col. Ward’s eye is on a merchant idling 
in his doorway on the other side of the street, but his 
soul is engaged in a Retrospect. 

The Col. had been born a twin, a stroke of hard 
luck at the beginning. He was the younger twin and 
was trained to cry in a minor key. The fond parents 
named the elder son Walter, the younger William. 
There names were naturally cooed down to Walty 
and Willy. Walter was a model baby. Willy howled 
of colic incessantly. Later on, Walty gathered glitter- 
ing cards and prizes for bible verses and college 
essays. Wilty accumulated a pocketful of rocks and 
fish hooks. Wally in time became Walter and Wilty 
became Bill. 

Walter studied law with his father. Bill preferred 
commercial travelling. Walter ran the local Y. M. 
C. A. Bill harvested in the universal oats patch. 

Nature plays pranks with our helplessness. 

Bill made a discovery one day. It was to the effect 
that he was a Black Sheep. Then he remembered of 
hearing that somewhere in the great Northwest was 
a grazing pasture for just such sheep. Another day, 
having convinced himself that he was a Man of 
Destiny, he took a few hundreds in an abstracted 
mood, and shook from his lungs the fogs and damps 
of New Jersey. 

Before going he married his sweetheart, receiv- 
ing from his own father a tea set, and from hers, a 
large benediction. 





The groom of an hour don’t know the difference 
between bank stocks and benedictions. Later on, 
Bill wouldn’t have traded his poorest corner lot in 
St. Cloud for a cart load of father-in-law benedictions. 

The Col.’s retrospect includes also the blissful 
honeymoon, a dream of kisses, carriages and hotel 
bills, and a final landing at St. Cloud, on the River 
Mist, Sky Co., Dakota, with a capital reduced to a 
bride and hope. 

His prospective partner, Tom Rea, a} Brooklyn boy 
met him here. Mr. Rea had been in the Territory 
ten days on a prospective trip. He located at St. 
Cloud because a great many others had. He found 
several hundred men in real estate from which he 
concluded this business must be a good one and 
opened the office of ‘‘Rea and Ward” to that effect. 

There were millions of acres of land still unsold in 
and about St. Cloud. 

St. Cloud was a city of the future. Progress laid 
the plant, capital was attracted, enterprise builded 
more than it knew. St. Cloud engaged the future to 
furnish specifications. With an eye to the future it 
drew upon the purse of the present. The eye was a 
long ranger, the purse was a short stop. 

Momentum is a law; when the force of an impulse 
has exhausted itself the object impelled stops. The 
impulse back of St. Cloud got tired a year or so ago. 
Faith may move mountains but it can’t run grocery 
stores. Nothing but hope and whiskey saloons live 
on through hard times. 

In the bright foundry of his imagination Bill had 
cast many a glittering horoscope. He and his partner 
had probably the largest collection of horoscopes in 
the Territory. They were neatly arranged in bundles 
with rubber bands around them and labeled Railroads, 
Townsites, Factories, Building Lots, Bonanza Farms, 
Coal Mines and Cattle Ranches. 

In the dawn of their profession these horoscopes 
had been very valuable, but after a great many cus- 
tomers had pronounced them misfit they lost on thein. 

In one respect the horoscope has the advantage of a 
retrospect. You can recast the former and paint it 
over; the latter you can’t. 

Bill had that Dorean instinct for picturing infinite 
numbers and endless distances on flat surfaces. His 
artistic inauguration sold more real estate than did 
his accurate surveys. 

“Tommy, something must be done,” 

It was the Col.’s voice. 

‘**Why on earth didn’t you mention it earlier?” and 
the Judge bounded over a chair, banged open a closet- 
door and scurried over to his partner’s side. 

‘*A poor time for jokes Tommy. Yes, just a trifle— 
no, not any water.” 

‘*“How.” 

“How.” 

‘‘Now my son, continued the Judge, if you are suffi- 
ciently nerved, we’ll discuss the situation. In the 
first place, brother Walty ought not to come.” 

“‘Can’t stop the Northern Pacific, so go ahead with 
something else.” 

The Judge plunged himself into thought during 
the twinkling of an eye. 

“Bill, what do you say to regularly doing up this 
puritanical kid? That is, if Mrs. Ward will consent.” 

“Oh, count on Della anything short of murder, 
but even then you can’t pull the wool over that infer- 
nal old shack of ours.” 

It would be as well to remark here incidentally that 
a year after coming to Dakota a rich young widow 
had discovered and married Tommy Rea. She had 
settled him in a beautiful home, surrounded him with 
every luxury and gave him all the interest on her 
money. The Reas and Wards were inseparable 
friends. Mrs. Rea always took Mrs. Ward calling in 
her carriage and Mrs. Ward would give Mrs. Rea 
hand-painted things that were no good. 

Billy Ward became Col. and Tommy Rea Judge 
by common consent. 

The Col. regarded his partner expectantly, and the 
Judge proceeded. 

“T havn’t rustled in Dakota for nothing, neither 
have I forgotten*how you snaked me through to the 





legislature, and all I ask now is, whether you could 
tell a lie at a pinch?” 

Col. Ward gave something between a laugh and a 
bark. There was a derisive gleam in his eye, a sar- 
castic thrill in his voice. ‘I’ve been a boomer in this 
land of promise for six years, your partner when there 
was anything todivide. You’ve known me in business 
and out, mostly out, yet you ask me if I can lie.” 

“IT catch on, William. Here, let’s light up. If you 
don’t agree you’re knocked out. [ll set’em up royally 
when Walty gets himself gone.” 

Twenty minutes later the populace evidently 
thought a ratification meeting was going on in the 
office of Rea and Ward, and the fruit store man and 
the corner druggist congregated around. Finally the 
parties closed up business for the day. That is, they 
locked the door and went home. 

The inside closet door they did not close. There 
was nothing to conceal. A little hand-painted empty 
flask laid on the floor. 

The Judge hurried home to post Fanny and the Col. 
rushed wildly into his own thread-bare cottage caught 
his wife to his breast exclaiming, ‘‘We’re saved. Tom 
isatrump. Let fate do her worst, we are on to the 
racket.” 

* * * * 

September 1st, five P. M. Picture a limitless prairie 
over which broods a torrid yellow haze, a white-hot- 
sky, a sun baked plain. <A tortuous, muddy river 
writhes and curves like some dark, unholy serpent 
across the wide prairie. Slender steel rails, dizzy 
threads, mark the track of civilization. They shine 
out from the eastern mist; they are lost in the west- 
ern horizon. 

Directly under the blazing zenith stands that mon- 
ument of progress, St. Cloud. 

A shriek comes out of the distance. Co]. Ward and 
his wife, Judge Rea and his wife, Dave Howard, city 
editor of the Dagger, and a lot more prominent people 
were on the platform. Most of the St. Cloud business 
men attended the daily train. There is a certain ex- 
citement in seeing people get off the train to walk up 
and down and rest themselves. 

This enabled the Col. and the Judge to exchange 
confidential remarks with Good Society. The Col. 
beckoned the city editor. 

*‘T have a scheme; will you assist?” 

“Cert, I'll see you through.” 

Presently both smiled boisterously. 

The city editor said ‘‘It’s a go,” and raised his hat 
with elegance.to Mrs. Ward. 

The rattle and roar increases. There is a thunder- 
ous, clanging confusion. The earthshakes. A hiss 
of steam beclouds the air. 

The twins are not in each others arms, but shaking 
hands cordially and taking mental notes, each after 
his kind. Then without haste and with great dignity 
of manner Col. Ward places his wife and brother in 
the gorgeous carriage in waiting, nods to the coach- 
man and is whirled away. 

It was an open barouche, drawn by a superb team, 
conducted by a coachman who glittered like a new set 
of teeth. : 

‘He is a howling success,” whispered the Judge to 
the city editor. Then the Reas got in a modest pony 
cart and followed the great carriage. 

‘*‘Why, Bill, you certainly seem to be living in style. 
I never dreamed—” 

“That the Black Sheep would blossom into a fleecy 
lamb. Well I fancy” with the easy tone of a well-to- 
do citizen, ‘‘even father could be made comfortable 
under my roof, not rich but comfortable, Walty, com- 
fortable.” 

“Why, this carriage! This turn out alone must 
have cost twice as much as father’s.” 

“It stands me, well, say twenty-five hundred. Of 
course Tony brings it up to three thousand or more. 
He is an extrayagence, way up on horses and most 
accommodating for a coachman.” 

‘*Your town don’t seem very, lively,” said Mr. Ward, 
suspiciously. 

Then the Col. explained to his brother how hun- 
dreds of people were down at the Territorial Fair 
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while others were visiting East, exploring the National 
Park or taking a flyer to the Coast. Nothing but 
Tommy being in the second summer kept Della and 
himself at home. 

Then the carriage whirled them up a driveway en- 
circling a Queen Anne house, painted red and trimmed 
with olive. The Honored Guest was escorted with 
ceremony by his twin brother, to the interior. 

He was amazed. 

He was first shown to a room fitted up in blue and 
gold. There was an airy brass bed, covered and 
canopied with blue satin and white lace, dainty blue 
ehina and cut glass toilet bottles in blue gowns. 
Nothing was lacking,down to a delicate boutonnier in a 
tiny silver vase, with ‘‘Della’s compliments” attached. 

Presently he went down the winding stair. The 
hallway was softened by the light coming through 
stained glass windows. He gazed about. The paternal 
mansion at Hackensack had nothing like this. The 
massive hard wood finish, the carving, the high polish, 
soft carpets, rich hangings and esthetic tones be- 
wildered him. There were carved wood mantles, 
painted tiles brass fenders, couches and rugs. There 
was an open piano, guitar, pictures, books and 
bric-a-brac in profusion. 

Itis so hard to go batting our head against the un- 
expected. 

Ozone is the child of Dakota. Bill had breathed it 
and his imagination had framed glorious pictures 
which he drew on a typewriter and sent to his 
parents. 

Walter having a good memory had not believed him. 

Bill had said to the Judge, ‘*The driver will par- 
alyze him.” 

The dining-room, spacious, cool and delicious, was 
a harmony in olive and terra cotta. The linen, crystal 
and silver, the fragile odds and ends of exquisite 
china, the beautifully cooked and artistically served 
menu had the desired effect on Walty. 

The Reas were there, and Dave Howard, the city 
editor, with Hon. John Danford, late member of Ter- 
ritorial Council and Prospective Senator from the 
State of North Dakota. 

‘Your stay being so brief, I invited a few old 
friends to meet you,” explained the Col. 

‘These gentlemen will tell you of our country and 
its prospects.” 

The dinner was consequently enlivened by remin- 
iscences of wonderful investments and personal 
success of the gentleman present. Tuey discussed 
their railroad, mining, agricultural and political 
schemes with a breezy openness so characteristic of 
Dakota. 

At home Mr. Walter Ward regarded a bottle of 
claret as quite the proper thing for alittle dinner. At 
Bill’s table flowed clarets and sauternes, sherries and 
champagne. Corks popped, frozen punch abounded, 
fruits, ices and nuts were served with a delicious 
pousse cafe. 

Dinner over, the party adjourned to the veranda. 
The carriage was waiting for the evening drive. 

In this season twilight lingers until nearly ten and 
at this hour Dakota is at her best. The long serene 
twilight, the deep blending tints of the sky, the fresh 
light winds and the cool rippling river which ‘ves 
life to the far stretching plains must be seen and felt 
but once to be remembered. 

**Catch on to the tint, Walty,” said the Col. to his 
brother, directing his gaze to the trail of the sunset. 
‘*But here’s the carriage, Rea please bring out cigars 
and entertain Howard and Danford for an hour. I 
must show my brother certain property about the city. 
Mrs. Rea will go with us. Come Della.” 

A charming party and delightful drive. The elder 
twin had been formulating a high moral lecture for 
six years. Something ailed him. There was nochance 
to deliver the carefully prepared essay. 

Conservatism smiled mechanically. 
ned in his sleeve. 

“Don’t see much cultivated lands about here,” 
said Walter. 

Then the young twin explained how they were 


Progress grin- 





held by speculators, but a local syndicate was forming 


now to purchase them and put them under cultiva- 
tion the next season. In what seemed waste prairie 
to Walter, Bill pointed out the ‘‘Ward and Rea addi- 
tion,” a platted quarter section ready for the spring 
building rush. He drove past the site of the proposed 
new opera house, in which he was ‘“‘interested,” 
pointed out the bank where he deposited and con- 
fidentially let out a deal just completed which would 
build a branch road to his coal field. Another scheme 
was the cracker factory, and Walty’s interest led him 
to disclose also details of the Dellaton townsite (Bill 
was now drawing on the old horoscopes). He ex- 
plained that five surveys already bisected the town 
and the completion of the branch St. Cloud, Shadow 
and St. Paul through line, would make his eternal 
fortune. 

“Let you in, Walty, on theground floor if you want 
to try your luck.” 

Walty swallowed the bait like a hungry fish. 

The elder twin had acquired knowledge, 
younger had inherited wit. 

Then the Col. drove his brother through the prin- 
cipal streets, passing and repassing at right angles 
from opposite directions on different streets, the finest 
residences. He casually pointed out his choicest 
business block, a strip of land the railroads wanted, 
and another the oil company were begging for as a 
site for their plant. 

The elder brother was overcome with the black 
sheep’s success. So was the sheep. 

The next morning’s Dagger bloomed out with a 
glowing tribute to the Honored Guest of our prominent 
friend, Col. Ward, which notice very much tickled 
the Guest in question. 

That morning the Col. organized a fishing trip 
down to the river Mist, a hunting party down by the 
big slough in the afternoon, and finished the day with 
a swell reception. Elegantly attired people, music 
and champagne supper, quite finished the sceptical 
Jerseyman. He was stunned, dazed. 

While the dew yet sparkled on the prairies, in the 
red flush of early morning, Walty bade his now res- 
pected brother William farewell. His last words 
were, ‘‘Buy me up another thousand of coal land. 
God bless you, William.” 

Although it was yet early morning the Reas and 
the Wards, having securely locked the door on the 
Honored Guest, executed something very like a war 
dance in the center of the Queen Anne parlor. 

The Col. clasped the Judge in a close embrace, 
shouting, ‘‘Accept at my hands, oh worthy partner, 
this palatial residence, these rich hangings, thi’ costly 
plate, these liveried servants and equipages galore. 
Catch on to the contracts for coal Jand and townsites. 
Let your eagle eye skim the educative mortgages, 
bonds and stocks with which lam endowed. Now, 
my queenly wife, you can take a trip to the National 
Park, New York or Central Africa.” 

Then the four devoted friends opened a bottle of 
wine in the olive and terra cotta dining room. When 
their spirits had somewhat subsided they calculated 
ali investments made by the orthodox cautious and 
crafty elder twin, or rather the investments he had 
implored his successful brother William to make in 
his name. 

And Bill, the Black Sheep, was just ten thousand 
dollars ahead of the Game. 
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“WHERE ROLLS THE OREGON.” 
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A country wide, a boundless land - 

Productive valleys, mountains grand; 

A wealth of coal and forests wide, 

Millions of fish near ocean tide, 
“Where rolls the Oregon.” 


From Colorados springing forth, 

To Athabasca’s frozen north, 

To ocean tide, from mountain top, 

Whence waters of Missouri drop, 
“Where rolls the Oregon.” 


I think my wanderings o’er and o’er, 
From lake to gulf, from shore to shore, 
But none to me seem quite so grand, 
As this part of Columbia’s land, 


“Where rolls the Oregon.”’ 
L. H. WoOoDIN, 














A Town of Apt Names. 


Tombstone Ari. is famous for its apt names. Its 
leading newspaper is called the Epitaph, and the 


Sheriff of the county is Colonel Slaughter. He de- 
feated Major Blood by two votes at a recent election. 
Captain Cutts was also a candidate. 


After the Shekels. 


The salutatory of a paper first started at Tekoa, 
Wash, winds up as follows. ‘‘We will say in con- 
clusion to undeceive those who may be led to believe 
by some of the remarks that we propose to offer our- 
selves as sacrifices and martyrs that we are not here 
for our health. We have had bright dreams of golden 
sheckels. Filthy lucre is a great incentive and $2.00 
a year is the price of the Globe. A hint to the wise 
ete. Subscribe.” 


Four Other Officers. 


Regular Army Officer—‘‘I see there are four other 
officers registered at this hotel; may I ask to what 
regiments they belong?” 

Hotel Clerk—‘‘Certainly, Colonel. There is Cap- 
tain B——of the Salvation Army; Captain S——of a 
base ball team; Major G——of the militia, and Cap- 
tain F.——of a bicycle club.” 

R. A. O.—‘*Thanks. Commissions seem to be 
pretty promiscuous in this part of the future State of 
Washington.” 

H. C.—‘*They are for a fact, Colonel.”—Seattle 
Sunday Star. 


Their Ship Towed by a Leviathan. 


The fishing schooner G. H. White returned to Port 
Townsend fiom a halibut cruise in the North Pacific, 
March 22nd. Her master, Capt. Charles Johnson, 
relates an exciting adventure with a whale last Mon- 
day afternoon. The vessel was anchored on Flattery 
banks, seventy miles from shore, with all of the crew 
out in five dories catching halibut, when a school of 
five black whales came alongside. One of the school 
got entangled in the vessel’s cable, the anchor parted, 
and the vessel, in tow of the monster, was taken ata 
rapid rate to the westward, the only persons aboard 
being the Captain and the cook, who were unable to 
stop his progress. 

The whale became exhausted and brought the 
schooner around in a circle within fifty miles from 
where they started. The windlass was rigged and 
the vessel hauled alongside of the whale, which 
measured over eighty-four feet. With one turn the 
cable became disentangled on the whale’s flank, and 
the whale disappeared beneath the water. 

The captain and cook hoisted sail and returned for 
the boats, where the crews were safely found twenty- 
four hours Jater. The experience was the most ex- 
citing that has ever occurred off Flattery banks. The 
story is vouched for by all of the crew.—Portland 
Oregonian. 


The Gentle Ingin. 

Puyallup passengers on their way to Tacoma these 
fine forenoons much enjoy the sight of seeing the 
industrious Puyallup Indians hard at work on the 
agency tater patch. With his usual energy, Mr. In- 
gin is bound to make two furrows grow where only 
one grew before. Fully four free red men are seen. 
Two of these are sweating over their hoes. The 
sweat is caused by the spring sunshine. The hoe 
handles are sunk six inches into the mellow soil. 
The energetic chins of these hard workers rest on the 
trusty hoes, and the latter make fine jaw rests. 
Easy as barber chairs. The dripping sweat will rust 
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the hoes in time. Two other Ingins are plowing. 
Their skittish oxen are fastasleep. One Ingin dotto, 
with his gad-stick as achin-prop. The trusty plow- 
man is spread out on the plow, like an insubordinate 
eannoneer stretched out on the spare wheel of a 
caisson. But he has vitality left—he actually waves 
his hat at the passing train. 

Pause before you charge these original Americans 
with laziness. No doubt you would lean on your 
scythe this morning if you had had to sleep 40 miles 
an hour last night, disturbed ever and anon by your 
wife scratching the hair off a lot of old sheep pelts. 
And what is the use of an Ingin working anyway? 
The climate will provide. And the climate should 
have provided these simple creatures an easy-going 
place up the valley, so they could not blockade motor 
lines. —Puyallup Commerce. 


Froze it Off. 


Gov. Pierce tells of a member of the legislature of 
Dakota Ter. who takes an interest in public affairs, 
and when he makes a speech talks right out in meet- 
ing. Not many months ago Gov. Church, who has 
been at a deadlock with the legislature all winter, 
sent in the nomination of a one-legged man for a 
prominent office, and it became the duty of the legis- 
lature to consider whether to confirm it or not. This 
statesman to whom Col. Pierce alludes took the floor 
and made a brief, but effective speech. 

“Gentlemen of the legislature,” said he, ‘‘let us 
look the situation carefully in the face and see if we 
can stand this sort of a nincompoop in the office to 
which he has been nominated. He trades mostly, I 
am told, gentlemen, on his timber leg, but don’t be 
fooled on that. Did he lose his meat and bone leg in 
the war, gentlemen? Did he lose it in the harvest 
field? No, sir; he did not lose it in the harvest field. 
Then how did he lose it, you ask. And you havea 
right to ask it, gentlemen. It is your right to ask all 
the questions you are a mind to about the way in 
which this duffer lost his leg, and I can answer them. 
I will tell you how he lost his leg. He was riding, 
gentlemen, over the prairies of this great and grow- 
ing territory, turning out of their humble cottages the 
widows and orphans of poor soldiers who were not 
able to pay rent, in the dead midst of winter, when 
the good and wise Creator, who shelters and feeds 
the sparrows and never allows the children of the 
righteous to be begging bread, froze his d——n shins 
on.” 


A Converted Assassin. 


City front pedestrians were edified recently, says 
the San Francisco Examiner, by the eloquence of 
the first Chinese evangelist who has made his appear- 
ance in that locality. He announced his name as 
Ah Qui. He did not claim any connection with 
either the Salvation Army or the Holiness Band. 
“Ten years ago I was a very bad man,” said he, 
‘‘what you call Highbinders here, that’s what I was 
in Canton. I worked for a big mandarin fifteen 
years. During that time I killed fifty-one people for 
money. ‘Twenty of them were women. I will tell 
you how I was converted. My master set his eyes 
on a Christian Chinese gir], but could not get her, so 
I was sent to kill her. I was to receive $10 for the 
act. 1 found her alone in the house one night, and 
on her refusal to accompany me to my master I told 
her she must die. She asked time to pray. I was so 
affected that the knife dropped from my hand, and 
that incident led me to Christianity. I grew to love 
her and she became my wife. The preacher at whose 
house she lived married us. 

“One night we were seized and carried to the house 
of my former master. He ordered me to murder her, 
and I refused to do it. Then he said that another 
would perform that office ane I could end my days by 
kari-kari. His order was obeyed in one case. They 
disrobed my wife, and three men bound her, while a 
fourth cut off limb after limb. She prayed for them 
while they were doing this as long as she had breath 
in her body.” 

At this point Que leaped into the air and shrieked 








three unearthly yells, while the crowd who had lis- 
tened to the weird story stood aghast with suppressed 
excitement. He seemed to be insane for at least a 
minute. Then, wiping his eyes, he exclaimed: ‘‘The 
next day I escaped, and here I am.” 

The exhortation which followed lasted for at least 
twenty minutes, and was intensely earnest. He said 
that he proposed to go all through this land and tell 
the story of his conversion to show the power of 
grace. 


A Thrilling Adventure. 

J. C. Kinman writes from Woodville, Montana, to 
the Butte Miner the following account of one of the 
most remarkable adventures ever experienced by a 
prospector in the Northwest: 

One evening last week, after a long ramble over 
the hills, I had reached the conclusion to return home, 
lest night should overtake me in that locality, when 
I came upon a trail which had evidently recently been 
traveled. I followed it up the mountain for some dis- 
tance, when I noticed a dump right in front of me. 
Being a prospector, as a matter of course I climbed 
right up to it. The shaft out of which it came was 





reached for my revolver, but I had left it at home, 
and my gun was on top. One who has never been in 
such a predicament can hardly imagine the feelings, 
thoughts and emotions of a man in such peril. I 
shouted and advanced toward them, but they only 
growled defiance. I have heard old hunters say such 
animals are afraid of fire, so I kept my candle in 
front of me, but that would soon be gone, for it was 
only a few inches in length, and then I would be de- 
voured by the owners of those fiery eyes. 

The lions kept growling and threatening every 
moment to attack me. My candle was growing 
shorter. Something had to be done. I picked a piece 
of rock from the side of the cut and tied a letter to it, 
which I chanced to have in my pocket. I then set 
the letter on fire and threw the rock with the blazing 
letter at the lions and gave a yell, and the way those 
lions got out of the shaft was amusing to me even 
under the circumstances, for it seemed to me that 1 
had been down there a thousand years, though in 
reality it was about two hours. When I reached the 
top, which I did immediately after the retreat of the 
beasts, I heard some one coming up che trail. I waited. 
It was the men who struck the bonanza. They were 

















A SIOUX INDIAN IN WAR COSTUME.—[From an instantaneous photograph. 


about forty or fifty feet deep, timbered to the bottom. 
I saw nothing remarkable about the dump or shaft 
and might have passed on but for the great dispropor- 
tion between them, the dump being more than suffi- 
cient to have filled two shafts the size of the one 
beneath me. ; 

Nowithstanding the night was fast approaching, I 
descended the broken ladder to the bottom of the 
shaft. I took from my pocket a piece of candle which 
I usually carry on such expeditions, when by its aid 
I discovered a crosscut running from the bottom of 
the shaft. The crosscut had been lagged up so as to 
conceal it, but some of the lagging had fallen to one 
side. Upon exploring it I found it was perhaps fifty 
feet in length and had crosscut the finest body of ore 
that I ever saw. The vein was nearly four feet in 
width and seemed to be widening. Specimens which 
I broke from the ledge showed native gold and native 
silver. 

I had stood there examining and admiring the 
jewel for some time when I heard a noise in the 
shaft. I looked, and my heart stood still, for there 
in the cut were two pairs of fiery eyes glaring at me. 
I knew in a moment they were mountain lions. I 





astonished to find me there at that hour ana were in- 
clined to be cross, but when I told them what kind of 
an experience I had they had a good laugh over it. 

When I asked them some particulars as to their 
find they said there was a cloud on their title to the 
property which the statute of limitation would dispell, 
provided the other party was kept in ignorance of the 
strike, and added they had taken out a few tons 
secretly which netted them over $1,100 to the ton. 
After the boys had secured the opening through 
which [ entered the cut, we all went down the hill 
together. As I believe in the right of the discoverer 
to reap the benefit of his discovery I shall not give 
the boys away. 


A Sioux Indian in War Costume. 


This Sioux brave allowed a Mandan photographer 
to take a shot at him with his camera. He said that 
this was the costume he wore when with Gall and 
Sitting Bull at the Custer massacre. At present he 
is engaged in the peaceful avocation of herding cattle 
and drawing rations at the Standing Rock Agency. 
Our engraving is a direct reproduction from an instan- 
taneous photograph, 
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THE BANSHEE OF THE BAD LANDS. 

Many weird tales have been told of the ‘‘Banshee 
of the Bad Lands.” The Bad Lands in Western 
Dakota are among the many attractions to curiosity 
seekers who travel over the Northern route, and, in 
many respects; they form the most novel and inter- 
esting landscape in this wide, wide world of inexpli- 
cable freaks. They have been given many names by 
scientists and others, but none more appropriate than 
that of ‘‘Hell with the Fires Out.” For strange, 
fantastic shapes and marvelous combinations of form 
and hue they stand peerless in the line of landscape 
wonders. It is not in daylight that the Bad Lands 
appear to the best advantage. They appeal to the 
imagination and present the most fantastic shapes at 
night when the moon is out and the pale light of the 
beauteous night-orb streams through the lattice-work 
formed by the peaks and pinnacles of the pointed 
buttes which stand out against the sky like the spires 
and towers of an ancient city. It is during moon- 
light nights that the awful grandeur of this strange 
phenomenon is presented most strikingly, and it is 
when the moon is in the full that the ghost which has 
been the terror of huntsmen and the wonder of 
herders appears. It was about a year ago that the 
ghost was first seen, and when first reported was 
believed to be nothing more than the effect of the 
moonlight upon some of the strange formations. In 
May last the first reliable report of the appearance of 
the apparition was made, and although the matter 
was kept as quiet as possible by those who made the 
investigation, lest they should be branded as su; er- 
stitious cewards, it has become known among herders 
and cowboys that ‘‘ the ghost walks” in the Bad 
Lands, and that there is one spot about which it is 
impossible to keep the cattle at night. One of the 
men who made the investigation is John Watson, a 
well-known cowboy, who has mingled with the herds 
in Texas, Wyoming and Montana for years. He is 
not a timid man, but in relating his experience with 
the unwelcome visitor of the Bad Lands headmitted 
that he stood transfixed and speechless at the appear- 
ance of the ghost. It was about midnight when the 
party passed the ‘‘ Watch Dog” of the Bad Lands, a 
huge rock in the form of a dog, which stands out 
from the summit of a butte. A mile south of this was 
the spot where the ghost was reported to have been 
seen. As they approached the base of the butte 
they were startled by a flicker of light which looked 
like the flashing of lightning through the moonlight. 
This was enough to cause them to pause and gaze at 
each other in silence, and for a moment they stared 
into each other’s eyes with wonderment ®nd awe. 
That solemn hush which night and fear produced 
fell upon them, and when Watson spoke he did so in 
whispers lest his voice should wake the spirit of the 
dead. Gaining courage the party procee’ed, but 
before they had walked ten yards another and more 
brilliant flash of light illuminated the surrounding 
country and brought the adventurers to a standstill. 
This flash was followed by a hazy, shadowy, inde- 
scribable gloom, which seemed to hang about the 
haunted butte, and in an instant the form of a person 
robed in white appeared upon the summit. Nota 
word was spoken; the great rugged men who had 
lived a life of fights and daring were huddled to- 
gether with clasped hands like affrighted children, 
and every eye was glaring at the phantom form. 
Noiselessly but swiftly the form descended the 
butte with outstretched arms, as if pleading for help. 
As it neared the men it was seen to be the form of a 
woman. The thin white raiment trembled in the 
night air, as the thin white form moved toward the 
group. At last one of the party mustered sufficient 
courage to address the phantom, exclaiming: ‘‘ Hello! 
Who are you, and what do you want?” No sooner 
had he spoken than a scream which harrowed the 
blood of the herders echoed through the Bad Lands, 
and was heard vibrating and re-echoing through the 
narrow glens for many seconds. With the scream 
the form disappeared, and in an instant was poised 
upon the summit of the hill. The investigators were 





satisfied. They did not hunger for further proof, 
With trembling forms and stammered whispers they 
started on their return trip, only to be followed by 
the apparition. The form came swiftly down the 
side of the hill, and when within abcut eighty rods 
of the retreating cowboys slackened its pace. For 
over a mile this ‘‘ Banshee of the Bad Lands” fol- 
lowed them, and Watson says that when they got 
back to the road where they had left their ponies they 
lost no time in puttirg spurs to the horses and fleeing 
to the ranch. The ghost disappeared as soon as the 
horses were reached, and Watson declares that he 
would not visit the haunted butte at midnight again 
for all the cattle in the grazing lands. There are 
many theories advanced by the superstitious, the 
most generally accepted being that the ghost is that 
of a murdered woman.—St. Lowis Globe-Democrat. 
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BABY IS KING. 


It was last autumn on the Northern Pacific east- 
bound express between Tacoma and Ellensburg. Big 
hearted Ilenry Buckley, was conductor, and when he 
came into our car he said ‘‘tickets!” The first one 
offered him was by a little bit of alight haired woman, 
who had a little bit of a light haired, blue veined baby 
and four other little light haired children, who occupied 
the double seat near the stove. ‘‘Hank” took the 
paste-board, looked at it, turned it over, glanced in- 
quiringly at the woman, counted the children, five of 
them, and the mother, five and one is six, on a single 
ticket. Six is a good many for one fare, but there's 
no mistake about the children all being under five 
years of age either. 

‘*Where from, madam,” he inqu'red. 

‘*All the way from Texas, seven days on the road, 
me and the children. (Going to Ellensburg to meet 
my husband who has’ taken up a ranch near there. 
Oh, I’m so tired.”’ 

The train whirled along, the little tots one after 
another fell asleep, and last of ali the tired mother as 
well as the wee, blue veined baby that lay on her lap, 
closed their eyes in fitful slumber. By this time the 
mother’s simple story had gone through the car and 
occasioned the sympathy that is the natural impulse 
of Americans on like occasions, and kindly thoughts 
on all sides were expressed for the family, and an 
earnest desire to do something for them in a kindly 
way seemed to be possessed by one and all. 

After awhile the sleeping babe became restless, and 
for fear it might fall from the slumbering mother’s 
knee, a newspaper man, without disturbing either, 
gently lifted baby, and was about to lay it on an 
adjacent seat, when a Portland drummer doubled his 
fur-lined overcoat on the seat, which made for the 
little one a bed as soft as down, saying as he did so: 

**l’ve a kid myself down home.” 

A young lady from Weston, Oregon, gently folded 
her shawl for a covering, while Mr. Thomas L. Nixon, 
of Tacoma, pinned a paper across the window to shut 
the light from the baby’seyes. Directly the ‘‘butcher,” 
with a basket of fruits and nuts, passed by, but soon 
returned and qtietly laid beside each sleeping child 
and the mother, a paper bag that contained every 
blessed thing the trainboy possessed, a contribution 
from Ben Snipes, the stockman, who sat in the rear 
end of the car. And the train rattled along. 

After half an hour’s fitful slumber, the mother 
awoke, and starting to her feet, exclaimed: 

“Oh, my baby!” 

She agonizingly looked about her for the little one 
she so quickly missed, but, immediately she saw the 
lost one snugly enseconsed on his soft and shaded 
couch, and the anxious eyes at once softened and 
filled with grateful tears. A glad smile played across 
her weary face, and, ‘‘all of a heap,” she fell back 
into her place and covered her face with her wan 
hands, and the passengers looked out of the windows, 
wiped their eyes, blew their noses; and felt of their 
collars to see what made them fit so tightly to their 
throats so suddenly. Pretty soon the mother had 
baby back again. The little ones were awake and ex- 
ploring the mysteriously-obtained bags, and wonder- 





ingly looked into their mother’s smiling face, and 
into each other’s faces, and into the faces of the 
attentive passengers inquiringly as to the source of 
their great possessions, and the passengers laughed, 
whispered to and winked at one another, and felt just 
as glad as the children did. 

The cars had slowly stopped at Ellensburg before 
the eldest child shouted: 

‘See, there’s papa!” 

Sure enough, just outside the car stood the gladdest 
man on earth. The little ones jumped up and down, 
baby crowed and reached out his hands to him who 
could not wait to come in the car, but put his glad 
face through the window and kissed them all, baby 
first, and when the awaiting brakesman took his 
sleeve down his face was all wet and smutty. Then 
the Miss from Weston took baby and started for the 
door, followed by Tom Nixon, who had a bundle and 
the next in size. Then Hank Buckley came along, 
with the twins, and the drummer, who had the fur 
coat and the kid in Portland, carried the other. The 
brakesman with the smut on his nose, carried his 
arms full of pillows, bundles and things, while the 
newspaper man from Walla Walla helped the tired 
mother along. 

The crowd on the depot platform didn’t seem to 
understand what the singular spectacle meant, for 
one of them said: 

“*T guess they’re unloading a whole car of babies 
here.” 

But when the little ones had been settled amid the 
fragrant clover that nearly filled the wagon, and 
baby on mother’s lap again, they seemed to under- 
stand, for, when we took off our hats and said good- 
bye to the thankful parents and delighted children, 
the crowd took off their hats and said good-bye too, 
and when we had gotten into the car again we were 
as happy as could be. Directly, the drummer said: 

**Baby is king, isn’t he?’ 

**Yes, he’s lord of the land and the sea, and he 
makes the whole world akin,” some one replied.— 
Marion D. Egbert in Seattle Budget. 
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WHIDBY ISLAND, PUGET SOUND. 








There are about 6,000 acres of tide and peat 
marshes on the island, not one-half of which is under 
cultivation. To accurately state the amount of land 
under cultivation would be a hard task. It is easier 
to estimate the amount of grain and produce raised. 
The yearly average is about one hundred thousand 
bushels of wheat, oats and barley, about fifty thousand 
bushels of potatoes, and probably five thousand tons 
of hay for sale, besides what is fed on the farms, and 
as all the farmers are stock raisers, the stock consist- 
ing mostly of horses, cattle and sheep, it takes a vast 
amount of feed to carry them through the winter. 
There isa great deal of excellent unimproved farm- 
ing land, but it belongs to large landholders or is held 
for speculation by non-residents. It consists largely 
of alder and spruce bottoms and peat marshes. There 
are thousands of acres of land that if slashed would 
be valuable for sheep pasturage. There is no govern- 
ment land to be had. Nearly the whole island was 
taken up under that law which is our greatest curse 
to-day—the $1.25 an acre law. The Lake Superior 
& Puget Sound Land Company own nearly 20,000 
acres, and some others about half as much.—La Con- 
ner (Wash.) Mail. 
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THE COMING STATES. 


Some idea of the area of the four new States, Mon- 
tana, Washington, North and South Dakota, may be 
gained when we state that it is three times as great 
as the four British Islands, more than three times 
larger than Italy, more than 150,000 square miles jn 
excess of Germany, and is about equal to the area of 
the following States: Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia. West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky 
and Indiana combined. 
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LOW GRADE PLACERS OF MONTANA. 


BY E. B. NORTHROP. 


A “low grade placer’ may be defined or described 
as an auriferous gravel deposit which cannot be 
mined profitably by the primitive methods of rock- 
ing, drifting, or sluicing on a small seale where man- 
ual labor and limited water supply constitute the 
chief means of extracting the gold from its deposi- 
tory. Any gravel which contains less than $2 per 
cubic yard of gold easily saved, might be termed 
‘low grade.”, The question of how low a grade of 
placer may be profitably worked by the improved 
system of hydraulic mining has been determined 
in California. It has been demonstrated in that 
State that with abundance of water, a four per cent. 
grade, limitless dump and high banks of fine gravel 
with little cement, that gravel which yields only four 
cents to the cubic yard may be mined at a profit; 
while gravel that yields from eight to thirteen cents 
has been made enormously profitable. It is well 
known that Montana afforded the rich- 
est guich and bar deposits that have 


— 
unworked?” Thanks to some enterprising capital, 
mostly from Michigan, preparations for extensive 
hydraulicing are now going on both on the Jefferson 
and tributaries of the Missouri, which will demon- 
Strate the profits that are certain to result whenever 
sufficient capital begins work intelligently and sys- 
tematically. The one great drawback to operations 
up to the present time has been the difficulty in 
obtaining water in sufficient quantities. This can 
only be overcome by the liberal useof money. There 
are properties worth millions that would require 
expenditures of thousands and perhaps hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to bring in water and make 
available; yet when such expenditures were made 
the resultant profits would be vastly greater than 
that of counsless enterprises that capital is less afraid 
of than mining. In the district already referred to 
there are many opportunities where $50,000 capital 
intelligently expended in preparing for hydraulic min- 
ing would yield that sum annually for a generation. 





The gulch or placer is called ‘‘the Poorman’s 





all through the mineral belt of the State where in- 
dividuals own and are working bars or gulches of 
from 100 to 500 acres area on a limited scale and in 
the primitive manner, which would yield many 
thousands of dollars each seagon with a compara- 
tively small out-lay upon increasing the water supply 
and substituting modern methods and improvements 
for the old, slipshod ways. These owners in many 
instances have neither the money, inclination nor 
experience necessary to the best results, and are glad 
to sell out at what is really a pittance of value. 
Herein is special opportunity for moderate capital; 
and it is safer, more profitable and vastly pleasanter 
than any ordinary manufacturing or commercial 
pursuit. To illustrate by figures that may be verified 
at any time by the books of the Government Assay 
office at Helena, there are many placers now worked 
(and owned) by single individuals that pay from 
$5,000 to $10,000 per year which, by increase of 
water supply and the use of hydraulics on a large 
scale, would produce from five to twenty times their 





deen discovered on this continent; that 
they attracted an army of miners who 
quickly skimmed off the cream and left 
the great body of milk untouched. The 
very fact of the exceeding richness of 
the early discoveries, so soon as they 
were exhausted, made any ordinary pay 
gravel seem worthless. The result was 
a transfer (as is usual) of the miners’ 
affection from placer to quartz, and con- 
sequent neglect of the auriferous 
gravels. Such has remained the situa- 
tion until very recently. 

About two years ago Prof. Spillsbury, 
of New York, an eminent authority, 
began to call attention to the merits of 
the low grade placers of Montana, and 
caused to be published the statement 
that after considerable investigation he 
found great areas of gravel, fairly situ- 
ated and conditioned for hydraulic min- 
ing on a large scale, which would yield 
fifty cents per cubic yard, and that what 
is denominated twenty-cent gravel 
abounded in nearly every locality. 
Prof. Eggleston, of the Columbia School 
of Mines, also called attention to the 
favorable conditions for hydraulic min- 
ing, and both gentlemen marveled that 
capital did not develop this class of 
property. The result has been that a 
good deal of attention has been sudenly 
attracted—or, re-attracted—to the auri- 
ferous gravels of Montana, and it is now 
a certainty that several companies will 
soon demonstrate success in this class 
of mining. It is altogether likely, in- 
deed, that the placer mines of Montana will soon 
yield as much or more gold annually than they did in 
the old days of the famous gulches. 

What is of still more importance is the fact that 
the area of the low grade placers is so great that they 
will afford a constantly increasing out-put for very 
many years, and in fact for generations. Very few 
persons have any idea whatever of the enormous ex- 
tent of the gold-bearing fields of Montana. While 
anything like a survey of these deposits has of course 
never been dreamed of, a person who has intelligence 
and experience sufficient to approximate what might 
be termed ‘‘an idea of the situation,” is of the opin- 
ion that a survey of the gold-bearing gravels tribu- 
tary to the Jefferson and Missouri Rivers from the 
source of the first-named to the Gate of the Moun- 
tains on the latter, would show at least 20,000,000,000 
cubic yards of gravel, and that the gold contained 
therein could not be worth less than $5,000,000,000. 
This, of course, would represent but a small portion 
of the entire gold field of Montana. While figures 
like the above are of no practical value whatever, 
they suggest the inquiry: ‘‘Why are these mines 

















HYDRAULIC MINING. 


mine,” because of the fact that it is easily and 
cheaply prospected. It is merelya problem (in these 
days of hydraulic mining) in engineering to demon- 
strate the value or worthlessness of placer ground. 
It is not a matter of luck or chance in the slightest 
degree. It is a question of absolute facts to be 
demonstrated by intelligent development and engi- 
neering. The value of a low grade property is not to 
be determined by a careless, haphazard spstem of 
panning here and there over perhaps an area of two 
or three thousand acres, and then guessing at the 
product per pan. The North Bloomfield Company of 
Callfornia expended many thousands of dollars in 
demonstrating values, then hundreds of thousands in 
proper development, and the result was millions of 
profit. There are scores of just as good properties 
in Montana awaiting good judgment and equal capi- 
tal. While the time is now ripe for hydraulic mining 
in Montana on a scale of magnitude heretofore un- 
equalled anywhere, it is also true that there are 
exceptional opportunities for investments of from 
$50,000 to $100,000 that will pay from twenty to fifty 
per cent. annual profits. There are very many places 











present yield. These properties are generally held 
by persons who would be glad to accept a moderate 
price in cash and give capital an opportunity to 
develop on a large scale. 

There are many districts in Montana that have 
been worked by the pick and shovel in merely 
drifting upon bed-rock—and in days when labor was 
worth at least $10 per day—that would now yield 
enormous returns to hydraulic mining. In many 
localities the auriferous gravels are of great extent; 
comprising thousands of acres in contiguous gulches 
and bars. These properties all contain pay to an 
extent that would rank them as high grade mines 
anywhere else on earth save in Montana. A proper 
development of any one of this class (and it is rare 
that an excess of $200,000 wonld be required to so 
develop) would afford very large returns of profit for 
generations tocome. At the present time the Penn 
Placer Company of Philadelphia are opening up 
mines of this class that will be great producers of 
gold a quarter of a century hence; the Trout Creek 
Mining Company, composed of Michigan capitalists, 
are successfully at work upon what will prove a 
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bonanza to the present owners’ grandchildren; and 
the Montana Hydraulic Mining Company, in which 
St. Paul capital is interested, will produce gold 
profitably a century hence. The certain success of 
these large companies mentioned will of course in- 
duce a following of the example set, and the result 
will be that within a very few years hydraulic min- 
ing will be carried on in Montana to a greater ex- 
tent, and with far greater gold out-put, than has yet 
resulted from any work of its class in any portion of 
this continent. ‘The hundreds of millions of dollars 
that equals the gold out-put of the Montana placers 
to date represents only a fractional working of the 
enormous auriferous gravel deposits of the State; 
and the future product will yet exceed that of the 
early days in the ratio that hydraulic mining sur- 
passes the slow, primitive methods of the rocker and 
long-tom. The actual work of any one of the large 
companies now engaged upon a large scale, will illus- 
trate: Take York Bar, for instance. ‘That property 
was worked at a profit of $10 to $20 per day to each 
miner who was engaged in drifting, or tunneling 
upon the bed-rock at a depth of from thirty to seven- 
ty-five feet from the surface. The gravel taken out 
of the drifts (of course the tunnels had to be tim- 
bered at great labor and expense) had to be hoisted 
to the surface by hand and then ‘‘rocked” out to get 
the precious metal. One man’s work would be equiy- 
alent to moving at the utmost, two cubic yards of 
gravel per day. With the present hydraulic system 
now in operation there at least 500 cubic yards can 
be worked in twenty-four hours, with not to exceed 
eight men. The Montana Hydraulic Mining Com- 
pany expect to move at least 1,000 yards daily with 
two hydraulic giants and two flumes. These exam- 
ples simply illustrate hydraulicing on a moderate 
scale. Of course success upon a large scale depends 
greatly upon having ample dump, or depository for 
the debris washed through the flumes, a sufticient 
grade to carry off the debris rapidly, and abundance 
of water. These are conditions that are either natu- 
ral to the Montana placers or that capital can pro- 
vide, in nearly every district. ‘There is now a field 
for capital in this line that Eastern capitalists cannot 
afford to The opportunity for moderate 
means is abundant, while for large capital it is 
limitiess. 

The accompanying cut illustrates, by actual photo- 
graph, successful hydraulic placer mining; but it rep- 
resents also a mass of heavy boulders which require 
time and money to displace and which are foreign, in 
like quantities, to the average Montana bar—a scene 
which, in truth, would scare the average Montanian 
out of any attempt at working, while it would be 
deemed well enough in any other locality. 

The most profitable California mines have been the 
great deposits of low-grade gravel. Montana, with 
her exhaustless fields of gravel that exceed the same 
class in California three to one, must eventually 
reap benefit proportionate to that value. 

auiabans 

A phenomenon that has not yet been explained 
was witnessed on April 2d at Aitken, Minnesota. 
Shortly before five o’clock in the afternoon, it became 
so dark that lights were necessary in business houses, 
and the air was filled with snow that was as black 
and dirty as though it had been trampled into the 
Six ounces of snow and one-fourth ounce of 


ignore. 





earth. 
dirt and sand were found in the bottom of a dish. 
The dirt is very fine, something like emery, and con- 
tains partibles that have a metallic lustre, This dirt 
snow fel! to the depth of half an inch. The atmo- 
sphere at the tims presented a peculiar greenish 
tinge. There was a little wind blowing at the time 
from the northwest, though there seemed to be con- 
siderable wind higher in the alr. Solid chunks of 
ice and sand are reported to have been picked up in 
various places. 
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ALL FRONT THE STREET.—A Dakota paper, boom- 
ing the new settlement in which it is located, says: 
“Our fly little town already numbers upwards of 100 
houses and 700 people, all with their gable ends front- 
ing the street,” 





Montana’s Precious Stones. 


22, 


BozEMAN, Monrt., April 1889. 


To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 

The article published in last month’s number of 
Tue Nortuwest on ‘‘The Precious and Ornamental 
Stones of Montana,” by E. B. Northrop, will awaken 
wide attention among Montanians. 

Several years ago, the writer accompanied a pros- 
pecting expedition into the region surrounding the 
headwaters of the Missouri, a district of placer min- 
ing country thoroughly explored, it was  believ- 
ed, up to that time. ‘The party proposed to use 
the somewhat pristine method of surface mining 
represented by the Mexican or Spanish rockers, and 
their labors during the three or four months which 
followed, were limited to this rude system. 

The miners who for many years had occupied the 
region during the early period of placer mining, and 
had in many instances only partially worked the 
gulches, had sometimes preserved considerable num- 
bers of ‘‘colored pabbles and cornelians,” which were 
only valued for the beauty of their peculiar hues and 
great brilliancy. Quantities of these accidental 
accumulations of the sluice box, some of which we 
now know, must have been gems of no little intrinsic 
worth, were cast aside eventually and lost, but it 
seems reasonable that the unworked placer deposits 
bordering upon those from which they were taken, 
must still contain many of these stones. 

The region bordering upon the Missouri between 
Canyon Ferry and the Gates of the Mountain, is the 
district to which reference is here made. It is be- 
lieved that no other place has yielded so many of 
these products of the placer wash, and sooner or later 
a systematic search will be made for the articles in 
question, which may yield more profitable returns 
than the gold to which the uninstructed miner com- 
pared them only as dross. A. H. HERsEy. 


Modern Discussion. 
ELLENDALE, DAK., April 1, 1889. 
To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 

The literature of our times is weighted down with 
discussions of existing evils, and such questions as 
‘ig marriage a failure?” ‘‘does farming pay?” ‘‘what 
shall we eat?” ‘‘what.shall our public schools teach?” 
and a host of other queries are exhaustively discussed, 
excepting in the line of remedial suggestions. We 
are growing top heavy with a statement of evils as 
they exist, but are light and inefficient in prescribing 
cures and removing the cause. This fact has become 
particularly noticeable, recently, in the exhaustive dis- 
cussion of the question, ‘‘Is marriage a failure?” 
Nearly all of the writers who have had the hardihood 
to engage in this controversy, have contented them- 
selves with making a statement of facts and deciding 
either in the affirmative or the negative, very fre- 
quently according to the bias of their minds. Tracing 
causes to their source and pointing out methods of 
precaution have been given but very little considera- 
tion, except in a very few instances, and the people 
after having attempted to digest a surfeit of discussion 
on the present states of any existing evil, are no 
wiser than before in regard to prevention and cure. 
This state of things produces two conditions: The 
people are painfully aware of the presence of evils 





and wholly at a loss as to how to proceed to eradicate 








them. On account of these facts the people are liy- 
ing at what might be called pressure. Although the 
natural inclination of man is supposed by many to 
be in the direction of evil, yet there is a substratum 
of goodness which, if properly directed, will come to 
the surface and give a good account of itself. It is 
with a view to a fuller development of the better 
parts of man’s character, that an inquiry into the 
causes of evil and the manner in which they may be 
prevented, or if contracted, cured, that a thorough 
examination of causes as well as effects should be 
made so that the root of the tree may be attacked and 
the noxious growth be wounded in ifs vital parts, 
Our writers need to lay more stress in this direction 
hereafter in order to do themselves justice and be of 
service to the people. Perhaps no class can do this 
work in a more thorough manner than eminent med- 
ical practitioners, who have the benefit of an under- 
standing of the science of life, which lies at the root 
of all human weakness. A thorough study of phys- 
cal development and physical weakness will be a 
guide to the learner in building up his own character 
and enable him to be of service to others in the same 
direction. The times are auspicious for reform. Re- 
form in polities, reform in dress, reform in manners, 
reform in legislation, reform in religion and many 
other reforms are agitated upon every hand, but re- 
form in the study of causes of our social, political, 
religious and economical conditions is sadly neglected. 
We need an innovation in our manner of presenting 
things to the people. Let our students, philosophers, 
scientists and professors speak right out in ‘‘meetin,” 
tell us in plain and direct English without any un- 
necessary circumlocution the ways and wherefores and 
point out the breakers ahead. We need more plain 
spoken, honest public writers who are not afraid to 
set forth the exact facts in a case, regardless of the 
over sensitive delicacy of some ‘‘high-bred”’ critic or 
reader. We must possess a knowledge of the true 
facts in a case before we can make use of them. The 
Forum and other magazines of like character are the 
proper mediums through which to present the new and 
advanced methods of discussion of public questions, 
and the adoption of the new school of thought would 
at once make it popular. It is true that the above 


mentioned magazine and a few others have had 
articles from time to time conforming to the plan 
here set forth, but they have been the exception 
rather than the rule. A. T. CoLe. 


LIFE’S MYSTERIES. 


Why should the good and the great be swept away 
By deuth’s rude indiscriminating hand, 

When in their life seem bound the destiny 
And the happiness of thousands in the land? 


Why should the leader of the fight be slain 
Before the awful strife has well begun? 

And why the mightiest first embrace the plain, 
Whose strength gave promise of a victory won? 


Why should the well-skilled pilot of the state, 
When civil discord’s pointed rocks appear, 

Of war's loud tempests rage with maddened hate, 
Be chilled in death when needed most to steer? 


Why should the hungry grave the fairest take? 
The ruthless tomb first snatch the most beloved? 

The household stay fell Fate his victim make! 
And think of famished orphans’ cries unmoved? 


Oh! why should noble worth so soon be made 
Forego the prospects of a bright career; 

A wealth of knowledge in the dust be laid; 
And earth be robbed of wisdom bought so dear? 


While thousands, scarcely missed to rest might go 
Nor leave the vestige of a blank behind; 

Even as unfailing rivers onward flow, 
Nor make their rolling waters less confined. 


Why perish sprightly youth, when life is sweet, 
And hopes of joyous days o’erfill the breast, 

When palsied age, with weary tott’ring feet, 
Longs for the welcome of a well-won rest? 


Men ask, and earthly wisdom cannot tell; 
Profound philosophy gives no reply; 

Earth, sea and sky the thrilling notes repel, 
And echo back a universal “Why?” 


Mysterious are the ways of God to man; 
Dark gloom enshrouds in our earthly night; 

But light shall break and justify the plan, 
And day immortal change thejdark to light. 
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A TALE OF TACOMA. 
A Legend of the Old Fir Tree Bell Tower at Tacoma, 


A Sabbath day in summer time, 

When golden June in leafy prime 
Its treasures did unfold, 

While waters darkly blue are seen, 

Embosoming fair isles of green, 
Sun kissed and flecked with gold— 


A drowsy, slumbrous summer day. 

On emerald shore and limpid bay 
Has fallen a dream of peace. 

A stillness deep, serene, profound, 

Enfolds thy waters, Puget Sound, 
And bids all discord cease. 


A trapper, clad in garments rude, 
A child of nature’s solitude, 
Sun browned and weather tanned, 
Floats idly in his fir canoe, 
Which, mirrored in the water blue, 
Drifts slowly towards the land. 


Yes, drifting idly with the tide, 
His paddles he has laid aside, 
His form at ease reclines; 
He gazes on the peace! ul scene, 
But absent is his look nd mien— 
He thinks on other times. 


But, hark! a silvery, tuneful note, 

Mellowed by distance, seems to float 
And shimmer o’er the wave. 

The dreamer quickly raiscd his head, 

Shoreward a searching glance he sped, 
Then spoke with accent grave: 


“Oh! visions of my vanished youth, 

Of days so full of hope and truth, 
Why come you back ugain? 

Oh days by love’s bright promise blest 

With dreams of happiness and rest! 
Remembrance brings but pain. 


Well I recall that Sabbath morn— 
So stately stood the tasseled corn, 
The rose perfumed the air; 
Green sylvan monarchs, leafy crowned, 
Cast a refreshing shade around— 
Was ever scene so fair? 


Yet, fairer to my loving pride 

The maiden standing by my side 
Than aught the world might hold, 

As with a hand clasp and caress, 

We taiked of future happiness, 
Nor dreamed of love grown cold. 


And when, amid a pause, there fell 

The cadence sweet of Sabbath bell, 
Its clear, harmonious tone 

Seemed to my raptured soul and ear 

Like angel joy bells, swinging ciear, 
To greet our love alone. 


Alas! for dreams so madly broken! 

The bitter words in anger spoken, 
Fierce passion-gusts of fiame! 

Then, reft of love and happiness, 

I wandered to the wilderness, 
Homeless, with scarce a name. 


Dame Nature took me to her breast, 
And after turmoil gave me rest; 
But now my peace is o’er. 
A longing in my bosom burns, 
Old forms arise, my love returns 
As in the days of yore. 


I wonder whence the message came 
Which 1oused the smold’ring sparks of flame 
And waked my past once more. 
I little thought that I should hear 
The sound of bell-notes ringing clear 
On this wi'd, rugged shore.” 
The paddle then he quickly plied; 
Like swallow skimming o’er the tide 
His boat has gained the sands, 
Where nestling in a quiet glade, 
Reposing in the fir tree’s shade, 
A happy village stands. 


Tacoma—name of rythmic sound, 
As then unknown the world around, 
Thy glory hath not come; 
For commerce, industry and art 
Had not become of thee a part, 
Nor made.with thee their home, 
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The trapper’s eye the scene surveyed, 
And well the scrutiny repaid, 
For towering o’er the flood, 
More picturesque than chiseled stone, 
But wrought by nature’s hand alone, 
A sylvan belfry stood. 


A fir tree’s boll the shaft supplied, 
And nestling quaintly by its side, 
Behold the house of prayer; 
No symbol these of power and pride, 
But emblems of the Crucified, 
So lowly, meek and fair. 


“True messenger of good not ill, 

I bow my stubborn heart and will 
Unto thy sweet command. 

No longer exiled will I roam, 

Returning now to love and home, 
I seek my native land. 


woniderif she still doth live, 
And if I plead will she forgive? 
But come what will or may, 
On thee, Oh, golden, glorious West, 
May choicest benediction rest; 
And now I must away.” 


The trapper turned him from the land, 

The paddle plied with sinewy hand, 
And dancing o'er the blue, 

His fir canoe sped swiftly on, 

Vanished in distance and was gone. 


God grant his hopes prove true. 
T. J. WALSH. 
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PUGET SOUND. 


Bright and sparkling in the sunlight, 
Soft and gray through shadowy haze, 
Rippling in the breeze of morning, 
Golden in the sun’s last rays; 
Never can the brush of painter 
Show thy light and shade unfurled; 
Never can the pen of poet 
Tell thy grandeur to the world. 


Through thy forests, soft and shining, 
Glance the moonlight’s silver bars; 
On thy lakes the ripples dancing 
Break reflections of the stars. 
Towering cliff and gloomy canyons, 
Sunny slopes and grassy dell, 
Lofty fir and grand old cedar, 
Who can all thy wonders tell? 


Who can paint the gold and crimson 
Of thy sunset’s changing glow, 
Or the rosy light which flushes 
Mount Tacoma’s peaks of snow? 
Who can tell the pensive glory 
Of thy autumn days so fair, 
When the incense of the hop vines 
Floats around thee everywhere! 


Peace and plenty crown thy blessings! 
Rich thy fruitage, low and swec 
Laden boughs bend down in greeti. ., 
Bright flowers spring about thy feet. 
Beauty, wealth and rare contentment 
Sweep thy waters, twine thee round, 
Build the homes and reap the harvests, 
On thy shores, fair Puget Sound. 
; LU. ¥. GILBERT, 





DAKOTA FARMS PROFITABLE. 


Notwithstanding what is sometimes said concern- 
ing the heavy indebtedness of the farmers of Dakota, 
the State affords hundreds of instances of men 
who have made a decided success out of their farming 
operations. Nearly all farmers see or have seen hard 
times, but this is an inevitable condition in the set- 
tlement of a new country. A moment’s thought will 
show that the hard times of to-day bear no comparison 
with those of forty or fifty years ago, when the great 
interior was settling. We hear complaints about the 
cost of getting a bushel of wheat to market, but think 
how the pioneers used to haul wheat 100 or 150 miles 
to Chicago and Milwaukee. The changed conditions 
of to-day are nearly all in favor of the farmer. The 
demand for hogs alone is enough to enable every 
farmer to grow rich. 

Dakota affords some of the best examples of suc 
cessful farming that can be found anywhere. ‘True, 
all haven’t succeeded. Many have allowed them- 
selves to get hopelessly into debt with interest at the 
rate of two or three per cent. per month. Of course 
there is but one result in such cases, the only question 
is how long the evil day can be staved off. But while 
many have borrowed money freely, others have re- 
fused,to run in debt, save a mortgage on the farm, to 
make improvements. But by hard work and close 
attention to all the details of their business such per- 
sons have been able to accumulate in eight or ten 
years what could scarcely have beend one in a life- 
time back East. This seems like a story of Western 
exaggeration, does it? But look at the facts. The 
Eastern farmer who, without inheritance, at the end 
of twenty-five years of hard work has a farm with 
good buildings and well stocked, and is out of debt, 
with perhaps a little money at interest, is pointed out 
as a successful man. A few such men are looked 
upon in every community as the substantial farmers 
of the town. But there is no section of Dakota 
which has been settled for seven or eight years or 
more where cannot be found farmers, who began with 
little or nothing and who now have from 160 to 640 
acres or even more, with good buildings, plenty of 
stock, all necessary machinery, practically out of debt, 
and who consider themselves worth from $5,000 to 
$25,000. Instances are common where men have sold 
from $1,500 to $3,000 worth of grain from a single 
quarter section. Indeed the Dakota farmer is to be 
congratulated. Nowherecan crops be raised so easily, 
and yet the pricee he receives are generally satis- 
factory, or at any rate profitable. 

The cheap farm lands of Dakota are not half ap- 


preciated. The renters of the East or those who are 
struggling to pay for the high priced farms could 
place themselves on the road to financial independ- 
ence by availing themselves of the opportunities 
offered. Dakota needs 100,000 young farmers, who, 
even with limited means, if they practice economy 
and are industrious, will in less than ten years see 
themselves pointed out as some of the many success- 
ful farmers in Dakota.—Carrington News. 
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ARTIST ANDERSON AND THE CANOE. 


‘*He looks like a wet hen or drowned rat!” 

This exclamation was occasioned by the appearance 
on A Street, near The Tacoma hotel, yesterday, of 
Artist Anderson in a water-soaked condition. The 
remark was made by one of a bevy of young ladies 
who evidently thought it great sport to follow, with 
their laughing eyes, the greatly impeded locomotion 
of an unfortunate seaman whose trousers flip-flopped 
a balefu: refrain about his chilled legs. 

The course taken by the artist to his apartment 
could be traced by the line of moisture that dripped 
from his heels and garments. He did not tarry to ex- 


plain or cuss, but went direct to his room, witha 
determined expression upon his calm face. It is said 
Mr. Anderson will never again, venture out to sea in 
acanoe. It appears that he launched forth yesterday 
afternoon in Charley Anderson’s cranky Esquimau 
apology for a canoe, and when about halfa mile from 
the boat house the thing upset, and the artist was 
given an opportunity of studying the beauties of 
Mount Tacoma while swimming ashore with th 
canoe in tow.—Tacoma Ledger. 
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Salmon Cheeks. 


There is a little luxury indigenous to the Columbia 
River, called ‘‘salmon cheeks;” little rich morsels cut 
from the Chinook salmon, that when served up in the 
same manner as fried oysters are pronounced by 
epicures, unapproachable in taste and gustatory relish. 
By some they are considered too rich for their blood, 
but nearly everyone who has ever eaten them, look 
upon “salmon cheeks” as a treat. 


Strength of Fleas. 


Fleas are possessed of great strength. Mouffet 
tells of a mechanic who made a gold chain as long as 
his finger, that a flea dragged after him and a golden 
chariot which he drew also. Bingley writes of a 
watch maker in the Strand who had an ivory four- 
wheeled chaise, with a coachman on its box, drawn 
by a flea. ‘The same man afterwards made a carriage 
with six horses, a coachman, four persons inside, two 
footmen behind and a postillion on one of the horses, 
all of which were drawn by a single flea. Latrielle 
mentions a flea which dragged a silver cannon of 
twenty-four times its own weight, mounted on wheels, 
and showed no fear when it was charged with gun- 
powder and fired off. Rene says that he saw three 
fleas drawing a tiny omnibus; that a pair drew a 
chariot and that a brass cannon was dragged by a 
single one. 


Rock Candy. 

Rock candy is simply sugar dissolved and boiled to 
remove all impurities, and then crystallized on 
strings. It naturally follows that when a very pure 
sugar is required, rock candy is used. Boiling sugar 
at a high temperature oxodizes it, and makes it of a 
dark color, hence when our grandfathers bought rock 
candy, they expected to be supplied with a brown but 
clear article. Since modern machinery, skill and ex- 
perience have been employed in the manufacture of 
rock candy, the ordinary product has been a pure 
white, and wherever the dark brown color has been 
demanded, the manufacturer was compelled to color 
the white by the addition of caramel which is simply 
coloring made of burned sugar. It must be remem- 
bered that all rock candy syrups made from refined 
sugar, come from the pans of a yellowish tinge—a 
decided straw color. In order to make rock candy 
syrup white, it has to be carefully filtered. It is this 
filtering which makes it expensive. 


Time Measurement, 

Why is our hour divided into sixty minutes, each 
minute into sixty seconds, etc.? Simply and solely 
because in Babylon there existed, by the side of the 
decimal system of notation, another system, the sex- 
agesimal, which counted by sixties. Why that num- 
ber should have been chosen is clear enough, and it 
speak well for the practical sense of those ancient 
Babylonian merchants. There is no number which 
has so many divisors as 60. The Babylonians 
divided the sun’s daily journey into 24 parasangs, or 
720 stadia. Each parasang or hour was subdivided 
into 60 minutes. A parasang is about a German 
mile, and Babylonian astronomers compared the 
progress made by the sun during one hour, at the 
time of the equinox to the progress made by a good 
walker during the same time, both accomplishing 
one parasang. 'The whole course of the sun during 
the 14 equinoctial hours was fixed at 24 parasangs, or 
720 stadia, or 360 degrees, The system was handed 
on to the Greeks, and Hipparchus, the great Greek 
philosopher, who lived about 150 B. C., introduced 
the Babylonian hour into Europe. Ptolemy, who 
wrote about 150 A. D., and whose name still lives in 





that of Ptolymaic system of astronomy, gave still 
wider currency to the Babylonian way of reckoning 
time. It was carried along on the quiet stream of 
traditional knowledge through the Middle Ages, and, 
strange to say, it sailed down safely over the Niagara 
of the French Revolution. For the French, when 
revolutionizing weights, measures, coins and dates, 
and subjecting all to the decimal system of reckon- 
ing, were induced by some unexplained motive to 
respect our clocks and watches, and allowed our 
dials to remain sexagesimal—that is, Babylonian— 
each hour consisting of sixty minutes. Here we see 
the wonderful coherence of the world, and how what 
we call knowledge is the result of an unbroken tradi- 
tion of a teaching descending from father to son. 


Water Drinking. 


Dr. J. Harvey Dew read a short paper before the 
Medical Society of the County of New York, January 
28, 1889, relating to the importance of water from a 
physiological standpoint. He would deal with water 
as an element necessary to the exercise of certain 
functions, and in the chemistry of animal life. Both 
laity and profession showed a sad neglect of certain 
facts about water, the results of which inattention he 
Saw every day. 

The chief of these facts were: 

1. The body coosisted mainly of water, the latter 
forming in health from two-thirds to three-quarters 
of its bulk. 

2. Water constituted nearly the total volume of 
the circulating fluids of the body, the blood, lymph, 
and digestive secretions. 

3. It was the vehicle for the processes of digestion, 
absorption, and transportation of food. 

4. It formed a large part of the ultimate tissues, 
and must be present in every process of assimilation. 

5. It served as a vehicle for the circulation of 
waste matters. 

6. Three or four pints (or pounds) of it were need- 
ed daily. 

7. It could be observed thar all that persons par- 
took scantily of water, whereas all fleshy people 
drink freely of it. 

8. All diseases involve a disturbance of the process 








of digestion, absorption, secretion and elimination. 

9. A large proportion of the discomforts and 
troubles of the body arose from a poor performance 
of the functions depending upon water. It was proper 
that in health two pints of water should leave the 
body daily by the kidneys, two by the skin, and one 
anda half by the lungs, or five and a half total. 
Water taken at meal time was rapidly absorbed or 
passed through the pylorus. Lack of water caused 
constipation, made the secretions tenacious, the cir- 
culation defective, and the skin dry, and directly 
caused dyspepsia. The habit of taking water only in 
the form of such, beverages as tea, coffee and beer, 
was not a good substitute for drinking of pure water. 
—N. Y. Medical Journal. 


Health and Beauty. 

To be beautiful, a woman must be healthy; the 
delicacy which comes from physical weakness is not 
an element of beauty. The grace of a perfect form 
is the result of sound bone and flesh; health strength- 
ens the muscles, and the proper condition of the 
stomach and lungs is of great importance—on the 
perfect circulation of the blood and its freedom from 
all impurities depends the beauty of the complexion. 
The skin must be kept healthy by frequent bathing 
and proper diet, as well as plenty of exercise in the 
open air. The English are wont to say the paleness 
and sallow tinge of the American girl’s complexion 
is due to insufficient nourishment, the want of 
strengthening food. A French author of note says: 
‘A train of exact and rigid observation has demon- 
strated that a succulent, delicate, and careful regi- 
men repels to a distance, and for a considerable 
length of time, the external appearance of old age. 
It gives more brilliancy to the eyes, more freshness 
to the skin, more support to the muscles, and as it is 
certain in physiology that it is depression of the mus- 
cles that causes wrinkles, those enemies of beauty, it 
is equally true to say that, other things being equal, 
those who understand eating are comparatively ten 
years younger than those who do not understand that 
science.” Our dry atmosphere, it is true, is some- 
what unfavorable to clearness and brilliancy of the 
complexion, and our climate is more or less exhaust- 


AN UNAPPRECIATED MORAL EXAMPLE. 





Host—‘‘I’m afraid-the selection of wines has been unfortunate, Miss Aimhi.”’ 


Miss Aimhi—“‘Not unfortunate at all, Mr. Cordial. 


But I never take wine at dinner. 


The young men are so 


prone to consider the least latitude in a lady’s principles as encouragement for the greatest latitude in theirs.” 





A Moment Later.—Young man at her right, who has been engaged for some moments with the young woman 
on his right—‘Aw, Miss Aimhi, aren’t you going to drink your champagne and—er—your delicious cordial?” 

Miss Aimhi, with a high moral reproof in her tone—“‘No, I’m not, Mr. Bliss.’ 

Mr. Bliss—“Ah, then, if you don’t mind, I’l! drink them for you.” 
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ing to the constitution of women, yet with care and 
attention te certain rules any woman not actually 
diseased may have good health, and with it some 
degree of beauty. Bathing is one of the first require- 
ments, as it produces a healthful condition of the 
skin. ‘Therefore, the daily bath, with a walk of an 
hour or more in the open air (not the exercise of 
housework), and a plentiful supply of good, well- 
cook, nourishing food—plain food, not pies, pud- 
dings and sweet-meats—will add not only to a 
woman’s attractive appearance, but improve mind, 
body and soul, for health, happiness and virtue go 
hand in hand.—Ladies’ Home Companion. 


Discoveries Made by Accident. 


Valuable discoveries have been made and valuable 
inventions suggested by the veriest accidents. An 
alchemist, while seeking to discover a mixtnre of 
earths that would make the most durable crucibles, 
one day found that he had made porcelain. The 
power of lenses, as applied to the telescope, was dis- 
covered by a watchmaker’s apprentice. While hold- 





ing spectacle glasses between his thumb and finger he 
was startled at the suddenly enlarged appear- 
ance of a neighboring church spire. The art of 
etching upon glass was discovered by a Nurem- 
burg glass cutter. By accident a few drops of 
aqua fortis fell upon his spectacles. He noticed 
that the glass became ‘corroded and softened 
where the acid had touched it. That was hint 
enough. He drew figures upon glass with 
varnish, applied the corroding fluid, then cut 
away the glass around the drawing. When 
the varnish was removed the figures appeared 
raised upon a dark ground. 

Mezzotinto ‘owes its invention to the simple 
accident of the gun barrel of a sentry becom- 
ing rusty with dew. The swaying to and fro 
of a chandelier in a cathedral suggested to 
Galileo the application of a pendulum. The 
art of lithographing was perfected through 
suggestions made by accident. A poor musi- 
cian was curious to know whether music could 
not be etched upon stone as well as upon cop- 
per. After he had prepared his slab his mother 
asked him to make a memorandum of such 
clothes as she proposed to send away to be 
washed. Not having pen, ink and paper con- 
venient he wrote the list on the stone with the 
etching preparation, intending to make a copy 
of it at leisure. A few days later when about 
to clean the stone, he wondered what effect 
aqua fortis would have upon it. He applied 
the acid, and in a few minutes saw the writing 
standing outin relief. The next step necessary 
was simply to ink the stone and take off an 
impression. 

The shop of a Dublin tobacconist by the name 
of Lundyfoot was destroyed by fire. While he 
was gazing dolefully into the smoldering ruins 
he noticed that his poorer neighbors were 
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tested the snuff for himself, and discovered 
that the fire had largely improved its pungency 
and aroma. It was a hint worth profiting by. 
He secured another shop, built a lot of ovens, 
subjected the snuff to a heating process, gave 
the brand a peculiar name, and in a few years 
became rich through an accident which he at 
first thought had completely ruined him. The 
process of whitening sugar was discovered 
in acuriousway. A hen that had gone through } 
a clay puddle went with her muddy feet into a i 
sugar house. She left her tracks on a pile of 
sugar. It was noticed that wherever her tracks 
were the sugar was whitened. Experiments 
were in stituted, and the result was that white if 
clay came to be used in refining sugar. The 
origin of blue tinted paper came about by a 
mere slip of the hand. The wife of William 
East, an English paper maker, accidentally let 
a blue bag fall into one of the vats of pulp. 
—London Tid-Bits. 
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Shut Your Mouth. 

“*You snore, don’t you?” asked a Pittsburgh doc- 
tor of a patient who was afflicted with a throat 
trouble. 

‘So my wife says.” 

‘‘And you laugh quite often?” 

“Fou.” 

‘And your mouth’s open a good part of the time— 
just as it is now—when you are not laughing, talk- 
ing or snoring?” 

“*T suppose so.” 

‘‘Well, that is what ails you. Break yourself of 
the habit and your throat will get well. Breathe 
through your nose—that is what it was made for. 
When you draw the air through your mouth you 
receive it with all the dust and impurities it con- 
tains. Professional runners understand this; they 
know they cannot hold out in a race unless they'keep 
their mouths closed. The savages understand it, 
and an Indian mother who sees her babe sleeping 
with its mouth open will press its lips together so 
that its respiration will be natural. You have heard 
the story of the Indian who was matched to run a 
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MAY. 


When app’s-trees in blossom are, : 
And cheries of a silken white; ok 

And king-cups deck the meadows fair; > 
And daffodils in brooks delight; 4 

i ‘ When golden wail-flowers bloom around, 

And purple violets scent the ground, N 

And lilac ’gins to show her bloom,— 

We then may say the May is come. 


race against a white man. ‘Me beat um, sure,’ he 
said, before the contest began. On being asked his 
reason for so believing, he replied that he had no fear 
of a man, either in a race or a fight, who kept his 
mouth open. 

“If people generally knew how many diseases of the 
throat and lungs are brought on by wrong habits of 
breathing, I think they would be more cautious. 
Why, even a horse can’t stand it. I wouldn’t buy an 
animal that kept its mouth open all the time, nor 
would any man who knows anything about horses,” 


The Screws in Watches. 


It is asserted that the smallest screws in the world 
are those used in the production of watches. Thus, 
the fourth jewel wheel screw is the next thing to be- 
ing invisible, and to the naked eye it looks like dust; 
with a glass, however, it is seen to be a small screw 
with 260 threads to the inch, and with a very fine 
glass the threads may be seen quite clearly. These 
minute screws are 4-100th of aninch in diameter, and 
the heads are double; it is also estimated that an or- 
dinary lady’s thimble would hold 1,000 of these screws. 
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Chief Engineer Kendrick has selected the Home- 
stake Pass for the route through the Main Divide 
of the Rockies of the new N. P. short line to 
Butte. It is the first pass north of the Pipestone, 
which has been made somewhat famous by the reiter- 
ated assertions of the Butte papers that the Northern 
Pacific made a bad blunder in not building its main 
line that way instead of by the Mullan Pass. The 
brilliant lampooner who edits the Butte Inter-Moun- 
tain has been abusing the management of the N. P. 
for the last seven years not for taking the Pipestone 
route and leaving Helena at one side on a branch 
line. It now turns out that the Pipestone is not a 
good pass for a railroad, being too steep on its east- 
ern side and that a pass never before talked of is 
much better. Events have demonstrated thet it would 
have been folly for the N. P. to turn off fifty miles 
south of Helena to cross the mountains, for the sake 
of placing Butte on its main line. Ilelena is the key 
to the railway situation in Montana and will always 
be the chief distributing point for the entire State. 
For the N. P. to have given it the go by would have 
been to deliver this key to arival company. Butte is 
a great freight consumer and freight producer, and is 
unequalled in all the world as a mining town, but its 
situation, almost on the crest of the mountains, and 
the fumes from its silver and copper works, will 
always prevent it from becoming a rival to Helena as 
a commercial and residence city. 

The new line to Butte by way of the Homestake 
Pass will shorten the route from the East by about 
100 miles over the present route by way of the Mullan 
Pass and the Montana Union from Garrison. Whether 
through freight to the Pacific Coast will go that way 
will depend on the grades that the engineers are able 
to make when they complete the permanent location. 
The elevation of the Pipestone Pass is 6,402 feet, 
while that of the Mullan Pass is only 5,548 feet. 
The distance to points in Washington and Oregon 
will be six miles less than by the old line through 
Helena. The Montana Union, now owned jointly by 
the Northern and the Union Pacific companies, may 
eventually pass into the sole ownership of the North- 
ern, which would then have two excellent lines 
through the best mineral region of Montana, diverging 
at Gallatin, and uniting at Garrison. 





CONCERNING MONTANA. 


We said in a recent number that the readers of 
THE NORTHWEST would learn a good deal about Mon- 
tana from the p»ges of this magazine during the cur- 
rent year. In the June number we shall publish an 
illustrated article on the Yellowstone Valley, designed 
to give information to intending settlers concerning 
opportunities for going into stock raising on a small 
scale in connection with farming and also to furnish 
facts concerning the towns in the valley, projects for 
new railroads, plans for irrigating canals, ete. An 
article will also appear on the new Rocky Fork Coal 
Mines, fifty miles south of Billings to which a rail- 
road has just been built, and there will also be some 
description of the new coal and coke enterprise at 
Horr, near Cinnabar. 

Montana is on the eve of a great development. 
The tide of western migration is now running 
strongly to Washington. As soon as the farming 
lands in that new State are pretty well occupied at- 
tention will be attracted to the nearer Montana Val- 
leys, which offer much fertile land easily irrigated by 
ditches and immediate proximity to timber and to ex- 
tensive open ranges for stock. We look for a heavy 
immigration to Montana in 1890 of farmers and 
small stock raisers. The raising of cattle, sheep and 
horses by settlers producing their own food and 
forage from a few acres of irrigated land is a safe and 
reasonably profitable business and when carried on 
in an invigorating climate and in the midst of grand 
mountain scenery, is a very attractive way of getting 
a living from the land. Montana is one of the most 
beautiful regions on the globe. It is rich in silver, 
gold, lead, copper, coal andiron. It is the best stock 
country in the west. Its valleys yield in abund- 
ance and in perfection the ordinary products of gen- 
eral farming. Montana has to-day about 200,000 
population, with room for a million to prosper. Peo- 
ple in the overcrowded East should take note of 
these facts. 
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CLIMATE OF OREGON AND WASHINGTON. 

The report recently transmitted to the Senate by 
Gen. Greely, Chief Signal Officer of the Army, on the 
climate of Oregon and Washington, is peculiarly in- 
teresting at this time by reason of the large emigra- 
tion to the Pacific Northwest. The report was made 
in response to a resolution of the Senate passed last 
July. It presents in tables of rainfall and tempera- 
ture the results of observations at the Sigral Service 
stations in the region covered, and is accompanied by 
valuable illustrative charts. Gen. Greely says that 
the rain fall in the coast region, lying between the 
Coast Range and the Pacific Ocean, is the heaviest in 
the Uni‘ed States, ranging from seventy to 170 inches 
annually, but this enormous fall covers only six per 
cent. of the area of Oregon and Washington. On the 
other hand the area where less than ten inches fall is 
less than five per cent. of the whole. Wheat can be 
grown in nine-tenths of these two States without irri- 
gation. Owing to equable rainfall, agricultural oper- 
ations are more fruitfnl with the small rainfall than 
in some sections of other States with a considerable 
larger precipitation. Remarkably equable temperature 
conditions also obtain, the entire range of mean an- 
nual temperature over this State being but eight and 
one-half degrees—from forty-five and one-half at Ft. 
Colville, in Northeastern Washington, to fifty-four 
degrees at Ashland, Oregon. In 300 miles of latitude 
along the coast the range of temperature in the sum- 
mer time is only three and one-half degrees—from 
fifty-six at Port Angeles, Washington to fifty-nine 
and one-half at Ft. Stevens, Oregon. During the 
winter months the mean temperature of more than 
half of these States is above the freezing point, and 
on the coast ranges between forty and forty-five 
degrees. 

The summary of the report given in the newspapers 
does not explain the important fact that whereas the 
mean annual temperature for the entire area of the 
two States is almost the same, varying, as stated, 
only eight and one-half degrees at Ashland, in South- 
western Oregon from that at Fort Colville, in North- 





eastern Washington, there are marked differences of 
climate, especially between the region west of the 
Cascade Range and that east of the same range. In 
the eastern parts of both States the summers are 
much hotter than in the western parts, but the an- 
nual mean is nearly equalized by the colder winters. 
In fact the Cascade Range is a climatic boundary ro 
distinct and peculiar that it is probably paralleled in 
this regard nowhere in the world unless it be by the 
Andes, in South America. From a region of heavy 
rainfall and luxuriant vegetation, of cool, moist 
summers and mild rainy winters, you pass, in a few 
miles, when you cross the summit of the Cascades, 
into a region of very light rainfall, of scanty vegeta- 
tion and of sharp, but short winters and of long, hot 
summers. Then as you go further east, and approach 
the western ranges of the Rocky Mountains, and the 
long arm of the Blue Mountains, after crossing the 
Great Basin of the Columbia, you come into a region 
of ample rainfall for the cultivation of the soil with- 
out irrigation, where the sage brush gives way toa 
plentiful growth of grass on the plains and hills. 

In concluding his report, Gen. Greely says: ‘“To 
summarize, Oregon and Washington are favored with 
a Climate of unusual mildness and equability. While 
the immediate coast regions have very heavy rainfalls, 
yet; December to February, and in all cases the wet 
season gives place gradually to the dry season, during 
July and August. While the preponderating amount 
of rainfalls during the winter, yet the spring, early 
summer, and late fall are marked by moderate rains 
at not infrequent intervals. These climatic conditions 
favor to a marked extent the growth of most cereals, 
and other important staples.” 

ee 
NORTHERN PACIFIC AND WISCONSIN CEN- 
TRAL. 

The long-discussed project for a traffic union of the 
Wisconsin Central railroad with the Northern Pacific 
appears to be near consummation as we go to press. 
Whatever the details of the contract may prove to be, 
when they are finally ratified and made public, the 
practical effect of the arrangement will be to extend 
the Northern Pacific systema eastward from its present 
eastern terminals at St. Paul and Ashland, to 
Chicago, the greatest railway focus of the world. The 
Wisconsin Centrai owns a line which starts in Chi- 
cago and running northward, bifurcates about the 
center of the State of Wisconsin, and reaches St. Paul 
with one branch and Ashland, on Lake Superior, with 
the other. It enters Milwaukee, where its head- 
quarters are located, by a trackage arrangement over 
one of the C. M, & St. P. lines. It owns 719 miles of 
track. The distance from St. Paul to Chicago over 
its road is 462 miles, or 53 miles more than that by the 
Northwestern route, which is the shortest line be- 
tween the two cities. Tie distance from points on 
the N. P. west of Brainerd to Chicago, via Ashland, 
is 75 miles longer than via St. Paul and the shortest 
line from that city. The Wisconsin Central is a 
young road, which has been developed with great 
courage and pertinacity from feeble beginnings by 
one of the ablest railroad men in the West, Charles L. 
Colby, of Milwaukee. It cannot be said to be a pros- 
perous road, but it is steadily gaining in business and 
drains much new country in Northern Wisconsin by 
the growth of which it will profit largely. 

The merchants of the Twin Cities are not favorable 
to the proposed consolidation. They do not want the 
through freight and passenger trains of the Northern 
Pacific to start from Chicago instead of from St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. We think they exaggerate the im- 
portance of the change. Pittsburg did not suffer 
when the Pennsylvania railroad ran its trains through 
that city to Chicago and to Cincinnati. Cleveland 
was not injured when the two ends of the Lake 
Shore road were consolidated and trains ran through 
from Buffalo to Chicago. St. Paul will always remain 
the eastern terminal for the bulk of the Northern 
Pacific’s business, because it is the railway center of 
the Northwest, where freight and passengers are 
assembled and whence they are distributed. There 
might be fifty fewer men employed in switching 
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freight cars at Minnesota Transfer, but we don’t 
believe there would be any other noticeable effect on 
the business of the Twin Cities if the Wisconsin 
Central should come under N. P. management. The 
N. P. headquarters will not be removed to Chicago, 
it is safe to say, for many reasons. 

The probable effects of the change on the Northern 
Pacific affairs we prefer not to discuss until the pro- 
posed arrangement is fully consummated. One or 
two considerations may be advanced, however. The 
tendency of the times is all in the direction of rail- 
way consolidation. The Inter-State Commerce law 
is a powerful force to this end, which is only just 
beginning to be felt. It is not improbable that within 
the next five years there will be three or four through 
lines between Chicago and Pacific Coast points. The 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Company already 
controls such a line. The Chicago and Northwestern 
is constantly reaching out westward. It will not be 
a long step for the Union Pacific to get into Chicago 
over some one of the friendly lines with which it con- 
nects at Omaha. The Manitoba, already more than 
half way from St. Paul to the Pacific, is seeking 
close relations with the Burlington, for a Chicago 
connection. The C. B. & Q. now extends from 
Chicago to the Rocky Mountains. The Northern 
Pacific will make no serious mistake when it plants 
itself firmly on the superb terminal grounds of the 
Wisconsin Central in Chicago, looking to the chances 
of future competition. 





A GRIZZLY BEAR STORY. 


As Hank Cusker, the famous broncho breaker, and 
Sames McNaney, cowboys in the employ of the N-N 
outfit, were driving a bunch of horses from the head 
of Big Dry to the round-up, where they encountered 
four grizzly bears on the 21st inst, they determined 
to make it as interesting for the quartette as possible 
and instantly gave chase, armed with their lariats 
only. After chasing them a couple of miles and get- 
ting them separated they closed in on two of the 
ferocious beasts, and proceeded to use their skill as 
rope throwers in a very novel manner. They did 
their respective acts simultaneously and with precis- 
ion, ong catching his bear around the neck and the 
other surprised his by roping a hind leg. Then the 
fun commenced, one going in one direction and the 
other in the opposite, with the horses plunging and 
snorting and trying to get away, but they were 
hitched to too heavy loads and soon became tractable 
again. Cusker having caught bis bear by the neck, 
soon had his bearship in a strangling condition, and 
with his usual courage proceeded to tie him as he 
would have done with a steer or broncho, and he 
eventually succeeded in his intended purpose. In 
the meantime McNaney was doing his best to interest 
his charge, and no doubt did so. After making sure 
of his victim Cusker had a great curiosity to know 
how MeNaney was getting along with his protege, 
and immediately started to hunt him up. He suc- 
ceeded in finding him shortly and that his services 
were welcome, as the bear being caught by the hind 
leg, had full control of his lung power and was mak- 
ing day hideous by his enraged cries. Cusker then 
undertook to do the tying act with this one, and be- 
coming very bold after the experience with the other 
one he proceed at his victim without fear and got a 
couple of good rounders from the bear to pay for his 
impatience. However, they were not very severe 
strokes, and after dodging around a while they suc- 
ceeded in getting a rope around his neck and then 
made short work of him. The only knife they had 
was a very small penknife, but they were bound to 
have the pelts, and after working hard for a couple 
of hours succeeded in securing their skins. When 
they had dispatched the two beasts they became 
quite bloodthirsty and wanted to ko some more kill- 
ing, but the other two bears had made a hasty retreat 
into the Bad Lands and could not be found, so they 
proceeded on to the ranch. They took their skins to 
Wolf Point, and will have them tanned to preserve 
for heirlooms.—Glendive (Mont.) Independent, 











Alden’s Manifold Cyclopedia has progressed as 
far as the eleventh volume, which carries it from 
‘‘Debt” to ‘‘Dominie.” It is by all the odds the best 
cheap cyclopedia in the market, costing only 50 cents 
per volume of 640 pages. Address John B. Alden, 
New York. 





We have received Volume V., Part I., of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Davenport Academy of Natwral 
Sciences, published by the Academy and covering the 
period from 1884 to 1880. It comprises eighteen 
valuable scientific papers, giving the results of orig- 
inal research. A memorial of D. S. Sheldon, the 
first President of the Academy, is added, and the 
volume opens with a steel engraving of this devoted 
friend of the institution. 


The imprint of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. on the 
title page of a new American novel is the best possi- 
ble assurance that the book is worth reading. They 
publish no trash. One of their latest issues is a 
fresh, wholesome story of New England life and 
character entitled A Quaker Girl of Nantucket, by 
Mary Catherine Lee. This story can be especially 
commended to young people. It is natural, viva- 
cious and entertaining. For sale by St. Paul Book 
& Stationery Co. Price $1.25. 


From Lady Washington to Mrs. Cleveland, by 
Lydia L. Gordon, is the title of a chatty book of 
sketches of the mistresses of the White House, from 
its first occupant down to the young and pretty wife 
of the elderly and stolid fat gentleman who lately 
vacated the premises, Everybody likes to read about 
Presidents’ wives, and this latest addition to the 
abundant literature of the theme will no doubt have 
a large sale. It is a pity, in these days of cheap and 
good pictures, that there are no portraits in the book. 
Published by Lee & Shepard, Boston, and for sale by 
St. Paul Book & Stationery Co. Price $1.50. 

A History of French Literature, by Prof. Chas. 
Woodward Hutson, of the University of Mississippi, 
is a clear, comprehensive, well arranged work, ex- 
tending from its beginnings to the present time; the 
interest is enhanced by the personality with which 
the author invests the individual writers, and by the 
well chosen quotations (translated) with which he 
sustains his own opinions. It is well adapted to 
interest those who are well informed in French 
literature, as well as those who are making a first 
acquaintance with it. Published by John B. Alden, 
New York, in a 12mo. volume of 350 pages. Price 
$1.10, with 40 cents extra for postage. 





A new noved by Charles Egbert Craddock (Miss 
Murfree), will excite a good deal of interest and nota 
little criticism. The critics claim that Miss Murfree’s 
later stories are open to the charge of threshing old 
straw, and they will probably take offence at this 
new book, entitled The Despot of Broomsedge Cove, 
when they find that it deals with the landscapes and 
mountaineers of the Great Smoky Mountains, like 
everything else she has written. Yet one cannot 
but admire her fidelity to the mountain folks, who 
first inspired her genius, and to the scenes of that 
beautiful borderland of the Blue Ridge, between Ten- 
nessee and North Carolina, which she loves so well. 
Perhaps she is right in not wandering to new fields. 
Bret Harte suffered a distinct decline in his hold on 
the reading public when he left his California themes 


and was obliged to return to them for fresh material 


with which to hold his place on the slippery ladder of 





literary fame. Miss Murfree’s new book is the long- 
est of her stories. It displays the quick insight and 
sympathy with the lives of rude and simple people 
which charactize all her early writings, and the same 
marvelous power of landscape description and of see- 
ing spiritual meanings in the changing face of nature. 
Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, and 
for sale by St. Paul Book & Stationery Co. Price $1.25. 


Books about Mexico begin to crowd the library 
shelves, but there is room for one more, when that 
one is written by a celebrated artist, like F. Hopkin- 
son Smith, who takes his sketch-book and pencil on 
his travels and has a charming faculty of seeing the 
picturesque everywhere he goes. Mr. Smith’s book 
is called A White Umbrella in Mexico, and is bright- 
ened by many dainty little pictures. He frankly 
acknowledges in the introduction that he has not 
gone very far below the surface and that people must 
look elsewhere for solid information about Mexico. 
He prefers to present what will appeal to the painter 
and idler—a land of white sunshine, redolent of 
flowers; a land of gay costume, crumbling churches 
and old convents; a land of kindly greetings, of 
extreme courtesy, of open, broad hospitality. Pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, and for 
sale by St. Paul Book & Stationery Co. Price $1.50. 








S. A. Kean & Co., bankers, of Chicago and New 
York, have just publisheda valuable manual entitled 
The Law of Municipal Bonds. The author is J. A. 
Burhans, of the Chicago bar. The book is a substan- 
tial volume of 342 pages, and is a careful and thorough 
digest of the statutory laws of the different States 
relating to the issue of county, city and township 
bonds and also a digest of the laws governing the 
investment of corporate and trust funds by savings 
banks, insurance companies, guardians, executors and 
other corporations and trustees. This excellent work 
meets a public want. Millions of dollars are every 
year invested in the class of securities known under 
the general name of municipal bonds and clear 
information in a single volume regarding their char- 
acter and legal status will be welcomed by lawyers as 
well as by corporations, trustees and private in- 
vestors. Price in paper, $2.00; cloth, $3.50; leather, 
$4.00. Address S. A. Kean & Co., Chicago. 


American Resorts; with Notes Upon their Cli- 
mate, is a big volume, with a big map, and is written 
by Dr. Bushrod W. James, a distinguished Philadel- 
phia physician and scientist. The book is intended 
for invalids and those who desire to preserve good 
health ina suitable climate. Thousands of people 
go every year to mountain, seashore and lakeside 
resorts, to the lagoons of Florida and the dry plains 
of California, in searth of improved health condi- 
tions, or at least of such climatic changes as will give 
a fresh stimulus to the lagging powers of the system. 
Most of these people know nothing of the climatic 
peculiarities and effects of the places they visit ex- 
cept what they learn from the one-sided statements 
of guide-books and hotel circulars. Dr. James gives 
them in this volume the exact information they need. 
He first discusses medical climatology and the bene- 
fits and dangers of health resorts, and then devotes 
separate chapters to seaside resorts, fresh-water re- 
sorts, mountain resorts, trips upon ocean, lake and 
river, mineral springs, summer resorts, winter re- 
sorts, therapeutics, Mexico and South America, and 
closes with a translation of so much of Dr. Woeikoff’s 
celebrated work on Die Klimate der Erde as relate 
to North and South America and the continguous 
islands and oceans. Published by F. A. Davis, Phil- 
adelphia, and sent by mail on receipt of $2.00. 
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THE EASTERN FARMER. 





No one can dispute that the farmer is blessed 
With true independence and labor— 

Whose food don’t depend on the whim of mankind, 
Like that of his mercantile neighbor; 

For God, in his mercy, looks down from above, 
And paternally gives him his bread, 

Provided—he works eighteen hours every day 

And devotes only six to his bed, 
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Tue Montana Legislature at its last session passed 
a stringent statute for the preservation of game. 
Among other provisions it imposes severe penalties 
for killing elk, moose or beaver at any time within 
the next six years and buffalo or quail at any time 
within the next ten years. If this law is obeyed large 
game animals will soon abound in the new State, and 
beaver, which are now exceedingly scarce, will begin 
once more to build their ingenious dams. 


Mr. Ker, of the big Moxee farm, near Yakima, 
Washington, told me lately that experiments have 
shown that the irrigated lands of the Yakima valleys 
will grow a tobacco closely resembling what is known 
as the Havana filler, which is used in the East for 
making imitation Havana cigars and commands as 
high a price as one dollar per pound. Mr. Ker 
believes that tobacco culture and grape growing will 
soon be the chief industries of the Yakimacountry. 


WuiLE THE NORTHWEST car was at Livingston, 
Montana, last month our artist, Mr. Ingersoll, made 
a number of negatives of a mountain lion. The beast 
was raised from a cub by Wittick Brothers and is 
now nearly full-grown. She is of an ugly temper 
and is only kept under control by frequent applica- 
tions of a black-snake whip. The photos show her in 
a number of attitudes and form an interesting series. 
The mountain lion of the Rockies is a large cougar, 
and is the most ferocious animal on the American 
continent. Montana pays a large bounty for their 
scalps and they are rapidly disappearing. 





Mr. Norturop’s article in the April NontHwestT, 
on the precious stones of Montana, has attracted 
much attention in the new State and people are look- 
ing over their mineral collections for bits of colored 
stones to send to the lapidaries to ascertain whether 
they are not the possessors of valuable jewels. A 
small greenish stone which Mr. Northrop gave me 
has been cut in New York and turns out to be a true 
sapphire, of a delicate light blue color and very 
brilliant. It weighs about a carat andahalf. It was 
found a few miles from Helena. Mr. Foote, a Helena 
lawyer, possesses a superb Montana sapphire, valued 
at over $500. 


I ATTENDED a reception given by the citizens of 
Helena to the new Governor of Montana, Mr. White. 
It was held in the Capitol building and people came 
in their ordinary street dress from eight to ten in the 
evening. A small orchestra was stationed in the hall. 
The callers all seemed to know each other and there 
was a steady flow of animated talk floating about the 
large, cheerful room on the undercurrent of the music. 
Gov. White is a banker, whose home is in Dillon. He 
is a man of distinguished appearance. His thin face, 
grey hair, moustache and imperial, give him the look 
of a French general. Ile has never before held an 
important public office. 


I wAs glad to note, on a recent visit to Fort Benton 
Montana, that the interesting, historic town at the 
head of navigation on the Missouri is alive and in 
good spirits, in spite of some recent disappointments. 
The new town of Great Falls has drawn off some of 
its trade, and the Manitoba road left it two miles dis- 
tant from its track; but the merchants still ship more 
wool than any other Montana town and their big 
stores show an extensive business. A wagon-bridge 


has been built across the river and a flour mill is 
going up. 


Many farmers are settling in the adjacent 





country. When Benton gets the long-talked of 
branch of the Northern Pacific from Billings it will 
make a fresh start. This branch is now being sur- 
veyed. It will open to fuller occupancy and develop- 
ment a fine stock country, arich mineral country and 
much good land available for wheat-growing and gen- 
eral farming, 


I wAs told in Bozeman that there is talk of making 
an effort to have the capital of Montana located in 
that green and blossoming town. A wiser plan, and 
one favored by many of the citizens, is to put ina 
claim for the university of the new State. It is not 
at all probable that the seat of government will ever 
be removed from Helena, which is the railroad and 
commercial center of Montana. Bozeman is admir- 
ably adapted for a university town, by its beauty and 
healthfulness and by the character of its people. It 
can offer as the site for the buildings and campus of 
the institution forty acres of ground at the head of 
Main Street commanding a view over a hundred miles 
stretch of fertile valley, surrounded by the lofty 
ranges of the Rockies and the Belt Mountains. The 
Gallatin Peaks, which bound the prospect on the 
southern side of this vast and glorious landscape, are 
the highest in Montana. Let Bozeman have the 
university, by all means, and let the new State make 
it a center of learning and scientific research for all 


TuE rush of land-seekers and speculators to Okla- 
homa is probably the most remarkable land-craze on 
record in the annals of the West. More than half of 
the stampeders don’t want the land they have staked 
out except to sell their claims and could not make a 
living by farming if they tried. The singular thing 
about the whole affair is that the land in Oklahoma 
is no better than millions of acres which lie unnoticed 
in Dakota. Oklahoma is far from being a paradise. 
It is scorched by hot winds in summer and swept by 
the chilling northers in winter. It is fully as liable 
to drouths as in Western Kansas, from which thou- 
sands of settlers have migrated to the Pacific Coast 
this spring. Streams are scarce and well water is 
alkaline. There is no timber save cottonwoods along 
the rivers. Most of the people who go with the in- 
tention of making homes would be much better off in 
either North or South Dakota, where the Government 
has been inviting settlers for years to take possession 
of the soil, instead of standing them off with a cordon 
of soldiers. But the speculators will reap a large 
harvest from the never failing crop of fools. 





THE NORTHWEST car stopped for a few days in 
Helena early in April. I was surprised at the growth 
of the city during the past year. It now has fully 
20,000 population. Some of the new business edifices, 
like the Gold Block, the Atlas, the Penn, the Pitts- 
burg and the Kleinsmith, are finer than anything St. 
Paul has put up of late, if we leave out our great fire- 
proof sky-scrapers. Many acres of ground that were 
open plain a year ago are now covered with dwellings. 
There is a steam motor line running from the N. P. 
station up into the business section and thence out to 
the Hot Springs, where Col. Broadwater is putting 
up a handsome hotel for tourists and health-seekers. 
I noticed new manufacturing concerns, wholesale 
houses and a great number of new retailstores. The 
Episcopal Hospital is one of the most creditable of 
the new constructions. With all this growth there 
is no real estate excitement in Helena. An addition 
of 350 lots was put on the market lately by the N. P. 
company and every lot was sold in one day. Still 
there is no such inflation of prices as usually attends 
the active development of a town in the West. The 
temper of the city is solid and conservative and lot buy- 
ing is mainly with a view to early building operations. 





THE meat inspection law enacted by the Minnesota 
Legislature at its recent session, is a courageous at- 
tempt to break the power of a strong trade combina- 
tion by the force of governmental interference. Four 
great corporations, having their chief centers of ac- 
tivity in Chicago and Kansas City, have pretty much 











monopolized the beef slaughtering and packing busi- 
ness in the West. They control enormous capital 
and are managed with consummate ability, and they 
are indefatigable and merciless in their efforts to 
crush out all competition. Their plan of operations 
for Minnesota was to buy all our good beef cattle at 
their own figures in the Chicago market, ship the beef 
East and supply the demand of our cities with inferior 
beef shipped here from Kansas City. To carry out 
their scheme it was necessary to kill off the new 
stock-yard and packing enterprise recently established 
at South St. Paul, and prevent the more recent Min- 
neapolis enterprise from getting a start. Our Minne- 
sota Legislature, after a long and hard fight, has 
broken up this whole monopoly scheme, by a law 
which requires that all beef sold in this State shall be 
inspected on the hoof before slaughtering. Before 
the law went into effect the ‘‘Big Four” withdrew 
their agencies, hoping so to disorganize the meat 
trade as to produce a meat famine and frighten the 
Governor into vetoing to bill. 


No meat famine followed the signing of the inspec- 
tion bill. The butchers are fast adjusting themselves 
to the new conditions of trade. Prices have not been 
materially advanced and where there has been any 
advance it is probably of a temporary nature. Min- 
nesota is abundantly able to supply all her people 
with good beef. A condition of affairs which forced 
our farmers to ship their beef steers four or five 
hundred miles to Chicago, right past the great cities 
of St. Paul and Minneapolis and at the same time 
compelled the people of these cities to buy beef 
brought five hundred miles from Kansas City, was 
unnatural. Yeta good many people and a few editors 
are condemning the law. ‘‘The laws of trade should 
not be interfered with,’ say these editors. Very 
well; but are not these laws constantly interfered 
with by powerful trade combinations like the ‘Big 
Four?” Are the people to have no remedy but to 
wait ten or twenty years until the members of such a 
combination fall out among themselves? 


Tue two opinions of this meat inspection law illus- 
trate the two current views of the legitimate functions 
of government. One holds to the let-alone theory, 
and believes that government should be only a higher 
police, limited in its power to making people behave 
themselves. The other looks upon government as 
the most powerful organized force known in modern 
society, capable of doing great harm and also of 
doing great good. According to this latter view 
government should constantly seek to promote the 
welfare of the people by legislation tending to extend 
commerce, diversify industry, enforce public educa- 
tion and check corporate power. The let-alone ad- 
vocates have the weaker side of the argument, because 
they are forced to admit that it is right for the National 
Government to carry the mails, to open rivers, to pro- 
tect harbors and to maintain the weather signai 
service. They must also admit that it is proper for 
the State to undertake the education of its children. 
Yet all these things are in the line of the parental and 
beneficial theory of government. Why, then, has not 
the State rightful authority to restore the meat trade 
to its natural channels and release its citizens from 
the necessity of paying tribute to corporations in 
other States. 
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THE MAIDEN’S ART. 
She was teaching a class of fair maids how to paint, 
And, while praising their work, she had made the com- 
plaint 
That expression was lacking where needed the most: 
“If your work would show that, then indeed we could 
boast!”’ 


“You must feel what you do!” was her frequent remark; 
And she turned with a face that was scowling and dark 
Toa maid who was painting a portrait from life: 

“T could paint better lips on a man with my knife.”’ 


Now it chanced that the maiden, as homeward she walked, 

Met the subject she sketched and together they talked, 

And it seems that no point of expression she missed, 

For the lips, the next day, looked as if freshly kissed. 
MatTr W. ALDERSON. 
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HOP CULTURE IN THE YAKIMA VALLEY, WASHINGTON.—SCENE IN A HOP FIELD. 


LIFE ABOVE THE CLOUDS. 


Existence in an isolated mining camp is not with- 
out its drawbacks. If you havea spark of interest 
in any other part of the world you cannot forbear a 
shade of the ‘‘green and yeliow” sentiment, when 
you think of your mail lying at the nearest pojnt on 
the railroad, fifty, or perhaps a hundred miles away, 
awaiting the oft’times uncertain movements of the 
stage. It is certainly mortifying to the spirit, to 
read in a week-old newspaper of startling casualties 
and political, social and moral upheavals, which 
have already ceased to interest the world at large, 
and to realize that you are stirred by the very last 
ebb of the subsiding wave of sensation. 

It is harrowing, too, to know that great events 
have transpired, that political conventions or elec- 
tions have taken place and candidates are successful 
or defeated, while you remain in harassing ignorance 
of the result for days. 

Yet, in time, you come to care but little how the 
outside world wags, and submitting to the inevitable, 
center all your interest in the daily bulletins of pros- 
pects, developments and sales in the different camps 
of the district, and so construct a very satisfactory 
little world of your own, for the time. 

If your location is in some one of the romantic 
mountain regions of the Pacific Northwest, you may 
even become so enamored of the fine healthfulness 
and freedom of life among the pine-clad summits, as 
to look with compassion upon dwellers amid the 
restraints of civilization, and feel a wrench of some- 
thing like regret when the day arrives which ends your 
Sojourn in the happy land of ducking suits and hob- 





nailed shoes, and recalls you to the domain of ‘‘biled”’ 
shirts and the tyranny of Mrs. Grundy once more. 

For here, indeed, has life a charm for the poet, 
the artist, the philosopher. It is like being born 
anew each morning to stand in your cabin door and 
see the first raps of the sun tint the dark summits, 
thousands of feet above you; to watch the line of 
light creep downward until Old Sol himself appears 
above the intervening mountains and looks down 
upon your humble roof; to see the gray blanket of 
fog, which has rested all night above the valley a 
thousand feet below you, turn white, then rosy, and 
finally drift upward and disappear, bearing a vast 
expanse of meadow, and river, and far-off moun- 
tains bathed in an enchanted atmosphere of blended 
blue and silver. 

There is grandeur, too, in looking off at noon, 
when the heavens are disappearing behind piles of 
dazzling white cumuli—whose shadows blacken great 
patches on the sides of the opposite mountains— 
and seeing a storm break through some distant gap 
and trail its gray-white vastness past you in the 
valley, while all around is sunshine. The soul of 
man cannot but reflect somewhat of its environ- 
ments, and stunted and blind in spirit must he be 
who ean stand above the thunder and look down 
upon the lightning and the tempest without saying 
exultingly, ‘‘I am greater than all of these.” 

It must have been amid such surroundings that the 
writers of the sublime cld hymns received their in- 
spiration, for I have seen men, even destitute of any 
suspicion of piety, stand spell-bound in the presence 
of Nature’s magnificence, or burst forth in a noble 
strain of Doxology, Te Dewm, or America. 





If the latter hymn, by the way, had never been 
written, it seems to me it must instantly occur to 
any American, on, beholding for the first time the 
view from some of the lofty summits of the Conti- 
nent. Iam sure I should have been the author of it 
myself under such inspiring circumstances, if an- 
other had not anticipated me. 

The wind that sweeps these altitudes bears no 
taint of earth except the odor of the pine trees. 

The everlasting snows are scarcely purer or colder 
than the spring at which you drink. The dogs may 
plunge into it, the horses dip their muzzles, or the 
deer steal down to it by night, but the ceaseless cur- 
rent gushing from the fissure in the granite walls 
keeps it always full and limpid. 

A thousand fragrant wild-flowers—roses, syringas, 
lilies—here bloom in the rankest perfection, and fade 
unnoticed. Wild berries ripen and fali from their 
stems ungathered, save by flocks of grouse and 
pheasants. The mountain streams swarm with 
trout, and fat creatures of the chase are everywhere, 
and wild almost to tameness. 

Such is the ‘‘forest primeval” of the Northwest 
mountain region. A land of rugged health and 
boundless freedom, of lofty peaks and lovely valleys, 
of giant timber, and dashing streams; a park for the 
poor, the sick, and the little children of all the 
cities of the earth. Would that some magician 
might transport them hither for a holiday, and would 
that I and all men, when fretted in spirit and world 
a-weary, might fly to the uplifting presence of these 
everlasting hills to inhale the pure breath of heaven 
and find health of soul and body in the land above 
the clouds E. BARNARD Foote. 
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NORTH: YAKIMA. 


A Verdant, Blooming Town in the Midst of 
Highly Fertile Valleys. 


BY C, M. BARTON, 


“Through the hill gaps, sunset light 
Shone o'er it, witha warm good night.” 

The good Quaker poet who penned the lines above 
relative to Fredericktown, said the pretty Maryland 
Valley in which it nestled was as ‘fair as the garden 
of the Lord.” Ilere is a town situated in the center 
of a valley just as fair. Around it and in sight are 
pretty farms, smiling orchards, acres of hop vines, 
vast cattle ranges, blue tin’sd fout-hills, jagged peaks, 
leaping cascades, running rivers, purling brooks, 
mountain gaps and two snow covered gigantic sen- 
tinels—Tacoma and Adams, scores of miles distant, 
overtopping all and nearer than all to the blue canopy 
of heaven which spreads itself over this ‘‘garden of 
the Lord.” North Yakima is 170 miles southeast of 
the city of Tacoma on Puget Sound and 168 miles 
froin the Pacific Ocean in an air line. ‘To the Idaho 
line on the east it is 162 miles, to the British Columbia 
border northward 150 miles, to the Oregon boundary 
southward sixty-six miles. 
It will thus be seen that geo- 
graphically it is a little south 
of the center of the new 
State. It has an altitude 
of 1,100 feet. Ellensburg, 
which is twenty-four miles 
due north in an air line, 
thirty-seven miles by rail, 
is 420 feet higher in altitude 
which accounts in a measure 
for the colder atmosphere at 
that point. The city is situ- 
ated in the center of the 
Yakima Valley between the 
Yakima Gap on the north 
and the Union Gap on the 
south. It is about seven 
miles between these gaps, 
which are directly opposite 
each other and are nothing 
more or less than breaks in 
the chain of hills made by 
the Yakima River. When 
the river broke into the val- 
ley from the north centuries 
ago there was probably no 
outlet for it, for days, 
months or years. It burst 
through at the south where 
Union Gap now is and went 
rushing on to the Columbia 
ninety miles southeast meeting no other mountain gaps 
before it debouched into that great stream. The rocks 
and the soil show that the entire Yakima Valley is of 
lake formation. The Yakima River does not run 
straight through the valley, but after breaking through 
the Yakima Gap on the north, where the Nachess 
River comes down from the glaciers of Mount Tacoma 
and meets it, the swift stream foliows the chain of 
hills on the east of the town in the shape of a crescent 
to Union Gap on the south, where it meets the 
Ahtanum River, swelling it to a pretty considerable 
stream as it plunges on at that point through the 
Yakima Indian reservation. 

The Yakima and converging valleys, the Ahtanum, 
Moxee, Wenas, Selah, Nachess, Cowyche and Tietan, 
which are here given in the order of their importance, 
are flanked by rivers or in other words at the base of 
the foot hills seen in the distance, all around the city 
of North Yakima run splendid silvery streams, which 
irrigate the bench lands below by means of ditches, 
which send a running stream of pure cold water on 
each side of the wide streets and avenues of the city 
and which enable the shade trees known as the balm 
of Gilead, a species of cottonwood, to flourish and 
beautify the thoroughfares. From the gap on the 














north to the break on the south there is a fall of about 
twenty feet to the mile, showing special facilities for 
the drainage and sewerage of a large city. It is 
‘‘water, water everywhere,” pure, cold and sparkling, 
and yet there are no damp marshy or malarial places 
in the valleys, because the streams keep in their 
natural courses until turned into the winding irri- 
gating ditches which may be seen in all directions 
following the bench lands like huge serpents, 

The Ahtanum Valley which comes into the Yakima 
Valley from the west has a river which falls through 
the Cispus Pass. 

The Nachess Valley from the northwest has the 
Nachess River tumbling through the Nachess Pass, 
considered by engineers as one of the best passes 
through the Cascade Range. The Nachess Valley 
has some of the oldest settlers of the county. Fourteen 
miles above North Yakima is a Scotch settlement 
khown as Sinclair. There are a number of saw 
mills there. 

The Wenas Valley, coming in from the west, the 
oid stage road to Ellensburg, is thickly settled and 
dotted with good farms and orchards. The Wenas 
River runs through it and joins the Yakima. 

The Selah Valley is a broad meadow land where a 
fortune was made by George Taylor, of Yakima 
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County, with cattle. It is watered by the Yakima. 

The Moxee Valley, coming in from the east, is 
famous for being in the line of an easy grade from 
North Yakima to the Columbia River and Spokane 
Falls and for the model farm of the Moxee Company 
where considerable of the Bell Telephone stock is in- 
vested in showing to the country what a wonderfully 
fertile soil Central Washington has. 

The Cowyche Valley, running into the Nachess is 
good grass land with big ranges for cattle on the 
mountains running up to the foot-hills of the Cas- 
cades. 

The Tietan Valley, northwest of the Cowyche, 
abounds in medicinal and mineral springs, soda and 
other waters and just at present is being pretty thor- 
oughly prospected by people who pretend to be mys- 
terious about the findings. ‘Toward the head waters 
of the Tietan River there is a mountain of fire clay 
which is so fine that it gives the water a milky appear- 
ance and is held in solution for over one-hundred 
miles as the waters mingle with other streams. The 
only reason why this fortune in fire clay has not been 
made available is in the fact of its inaccessibility, 
which may be overcome with capital. 

With all of these surroundings here is a cityin the 











center of them laid out on a broad guage plan, with 
electric lights and waterworks about to be putin, with 
a fine new brick hotel, a spacious opera house, a 
dozen brick blocks, two new elegant brick bank build- 
ings, sixty business houses, hundreds of frame modern 
residences, a half dozen beautiful sites for the Capitol 
of the State of Washington when it is located here, 
as it ought to be, 5,500 people who look as if they had 
came to stay and do not wander around the streets 
with a far away gaze, busy merchants with stores 
well filled with customers, thrifty farmers who ship 
their produce from the city, none of the ‘‘tough” 
element, several churches and schools, a charming 
climate and grand mountain scenery. Where is there 
a better place to live, in Uncle Sam’s domain? Where 
is there a more growing city? 

The face of the country is gradually changing from 
the cattle range to the small farm of ten acres or 
more. Perhaps the tillers of the Soil would have been 
here in large numbers years ago but for the fact that 
the cattlemen, who all grew rich, generally stuck up 
their noses or shrugged their shoulders at the idea of 
farming the land when such an idea was suggested. 
They invariably told the farmer that the land was 
‘no good,” except for pasture. The farmer has 
learned better, and the irrigation system which ig 

becoming more perfect every 
day all around North Yaki- 
ma is turning sage brush 
land into productive farms. 
I saw hundreds of bonfires 
in front of the city some 
nights ago, the flames de- 
stroying in piles the former 
haunts of the Jack rabbits 
on a hundred acre tract and 
completely altering the looks 
of the land. In a few days 
the plow had turned up 
mighty nice looking soil 
through which the water 
from the irrigating ditches 
will soon trickle and the 
wheat and fruits spring up. 
The irrigation system un- 
known to the eastern farmer 
, is better than the rain direct 
¢ from the clouds, for the 
1 water goes just where you 
want it to go and in such 
volume as it is wanted. It 
does not ‘‘come down like 
“the water at Lahore” with 
force enough to drown every- 
thing it touches, flatten the 
crops and cause the farmer 
to mention cuss-words if he 
is that kind of a granger. 

Small farms are the feature of the Yakima Valley, 
and a ten acre tract will give a good living to the far- 
mer who attends to it. The sage brush lands on the 
benches are more fertile than those in the low lands, 
because when the water which covered the face of the 
country broke through the gap to the southward and 
receded it sucked off the best soil from the bottom by 
the increased running power asit neared the end. J. 
W. Miller’s fruit farm, now owned by D. E. Lesh, the 
present Sheriff of the County, has 1,200 peach, 300 
apple, twenty-five pear, 100 prune and plum trees in 
bloom on the Nachess River, in sight of the town; 
near by a hop raiser cleared $2,500 last season from 
ten acres of hops. Alfalfa or Lucerne clover yields at 
least four crops in a season and some farmers have 
been known to cut six crops. Chas. L. Gano, a far- 
mer beyond Col. Howlett’s place, brought into North 
Yakima on the fourth of April, of this year, a bag of 
new potatoes raised out of doors, something unprece- 
dented for ss early in the season. They were as 
large as hens’eggs. The average time for the appear- 
ance of this vegetable is generally in the month of 
June. The quickness with which small frnits grow 
and spring up in this section is wonderful. The 
second season finds the berry plants loaded down with 
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fruitand the yield is astonishing. Where- 
ever sufficient moisture is provided the 
fruits thrive luxuriantly, and as the 
market on the Sound is clamorous for 
what the fruit raisers of California have 
been sending them for years, by steam- 
er, it is easily seen how money can be 
made by fruit culture. Ripe and 
luscious fruit soldin the market a day 
or two after it is picked, is far more pal- 
atable than boxed fruit a week or ten 
days old which has gone through a 
sweating process in a ship’s hold. Toma- 
toes can be picked here in the afternoon 
and landed in the Sound markets the 
next day. One fruit farmer contracted 
all his blackberries and raspberries last 
year for the dining car company and 
made a snug pile of money by the opera- 
tion. One lady had a half acre of cur- 
rents last season into which she turned 
a delegation of Yakima Indian squaws, 
to pick them. She received a check for 
$215 for the yield. Almonds thrive in 
the valley and several trees were loaded 
with the nut last year, and are again in 
bloom this year. Walnuts and chest- 
nuts also flourish. Peaches range from 
two and one-half to six cents per pound by wholesale. 
Apples bring about two and one-half to four cents a 
pound, and pears from three to four cents. There is 
always a ready market in the Sound for all kinds of 
fruits raised. Near the farm of Col. L. S. Howlett is 
the eighty acre ranch of W. J. Milroy, who with his 
brother R. B. Milroy, were the first lawyers to locate 
in North Yakima. ‘These young men are the sons of 
the famous Union General R. H. Milroy, who resides 
at Olympia. All of the farm of Mr. Milroy is under 
cultivation, and it adjoins the platted portion of the 
city. He is raising successfully, oats, wheat and 
garden truck and has two acres in watermelons. The 
farm was taken up as a homestead, originally costing 
$2.50 per acre. He recently refused an offer of $200 
per acre for it. Col Howlett bought eighty acres of 
dry sage brush land above 
irrigation three-fourth 
miles west of Milroy’s 
ranch upwards of a year 
ago for $3.50 per acre and 
sold it to Geo. Browne, 
the Tacoma capitalist, two 
months afterward for $18 
per acre. Mr. Browne has 
refused $40 per acre for 
the same ground, which 
has a commanding view of 
the city. The scheme to 
sell the lands adjacent to 
the city in five and ten 
acre orchard and farm 
tracts has worked so suc- 
cessfully that hundreds of 
farms of this character. are 
dotting the benches and 
hill sides and the blossom- 
ing fruit trees in the dis- 
tance, with their various 
bright colors present a 
beautiful sight. Bee cul- 
ture is soon to be started on a large scale in the valley, 
a gentleman who has been engaged in the business in 
California being here for that purpose. Editor Free- 
man of the Washington Farmer is said to have raised 
100 pounds of honey last season from one hive in his 
pleasant garden. Bees feed readily on white clover, 
alfalfa and red clover. The soil of the Yakima Val- 
ley requires water only. Phosphates and manures 
are not wanted and there are no pests to destroy the 
garden truck. A farmer here does not have to turn 
out with the members of his family with tin cans full 
of Paris green to clean out potato bugs. It costsa 
farmer in the East from $6 to $10 an acre to manure 
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his land to make it productive. Here he gets almost 
free, pure water ‘‘brewed in the clouds and filtered 
through the everlasting hills.” 

Hop raising has always been successful in the 
Yakima Valley. About 500 acres are under cultiva- 
tion and the Yakima hops are of such a fine grade 
that the Milwaukee brewers always seek for them. 
They bring five cents a pound more than other hops. 
The average yield is from 1,500 to 2,500 pounds per 
acre, it costing about seven cents a pound to raise 
them. Yakima hops grade second to the Russian 
River hops of California, which are considered the 
best. 

The word Yakima, an Indian name, is said to 
mean ‘‘A great succotash garden,” and that is about 
what it is after the soil has been irrigated and tickled 
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with the hoe. ‘It is the easiest land to cultivate in 
the new State,” appears to be the opinion of some of 
the settlers here who have located permanently after 
trying other localities. It is the land of the sweet 
potato, as well as the white potato, and the growth of 
this tuber is largely increasing. 


Railways and Coal. 

The Northern Pacific tracks run through the city of 
North Yakima and the products of the soil are car- 
ried principally to the Sound Country and British 
Columbia. Coal is supplied to the city from the 
Roslyn mines abové Ellensburg. The only practicable 








route for another railroad to Portland or 
to Spokane Falls via the Big Bend coun- 
try is through the Yakima Valley. Ina 
talk with Mayor Edward Whitson he 
said, “If the Portland people knew 
what was to their advantage they would 
build a road from that city to the Lewis 
River, through Vancouver, thence up 
the Lewis River to the Klickitat Pass 
north of Mount Adams and from there 
down the Ahtanum to North Yakima, 
thence through the Moxee Pass to Priest 
Rapids on the Columbia, and thence to 
Spokane Falls. The grade between 
North Yakima to the Columbia River 
by the Moxee Valley, a distance of but 
thirty-five miles, twenty-six miles in an 
air line, is only forty feet to the mile in 
its worst place. This would open upa 
splendid country and give a road which 
would in no sense be a rival of the 
O. R. & N. Company. It would tap all 
the wheat fields of the Big Bend and 
Okanagan Country and make the Sal- 
mon River mines tributary to Portland by 
running a spur there. It would open 
up vast timber and coal fields and tap 
the farming country of the Yakima 
Valley, which is not to’ be surpassed.” It is 
known that there is good coal at the head of the 
Ahtanum, it having frequently been brought in sacks 
by the Chinese for railroad purposes. There is also 
an outcropping of coal in the Yakima Indian reser- 
vation which is within sight. The reservation covers 
800,000 acres. This coal can not be touched until the 
reservation is opened. The geological indications 
point to a certainty that there is coal underlying the 
whole of the Yakima Valley. It crops out on the 
upper waters of the Ahtanum and the Topenish on the 
reservation. Coal is also said to exist in the Moxee 
Valley of as fine a quality as the Roslyn coal and the 
Nachess Valley coal thirty-five miles distant is said to 
be the most promising coal fields yet discovered in 
this neighborhood. 





Cattle and Pasture. 

There will always be 
land above the irrigation 
point which cannot be used 
for any other purpose than 
pasturage. Cattle feed on 
these ranges nearly all the 
year round, but.as they fill 
up with farms the bottom 
land can be used for the 
same purpose. Thousands 
of dollars were made by 
the early stockmen. Ben. 
E. Snipes, now of the 
Dalles, Oregon, made a 
million dollars by getting 
into the valley before the 
other cattle men and feed- 
ing his stock. His partner, 
Henry Allen, of the firm of 
Allen & Chapman, is in 
business in North Yakima. 
Late in January, up to the 
middle of July, cattle 
range all over the tops of 
the hills. Even after the bunch grass dies it is better 
than cut hay for the cattle. It cures itseif in the 
ground. As the season advances the cattle gradually 
work down the hills. When the great abattoirs are 
established here for the slaughter of cattle, as they 
will be, and the beef sent away in refrigerator cars, it 
will swell the population, enrich those engaged in it 
and make Yakima as noted as is Kansas City and 
Omaha in that line of industry. 

The various irrigating ditches in the Yakima Val- 
leys which bring water from the Yakima, Ahtanum, 
Nachess, Cowyche and Wenas are being improved 
upon, enlarged and extended from time to time, The 
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Wenas Valley which has heretofore suffered from the 
lack of water, or rather the lack of the application of 
water for irrigating the higher lands, is to have water 
taken from the Yakima River at the mouth of the 
Canyon and a ditch built with fall sufficient to run an 
immense turbine wheel which is to carry 
the water onto the bench lands. It is 
estimated that between thirty and forty 
thousand acres of the most productive 
land would be thus redeemed and placed 
under cultivation. 

The county has a population of nearly 
5,000 people already, principally Ameri- 
cans, with some English, Scotch, Ger- 
mans and Swedes. The wages of the 
farm hands are $30 per month. In the 
city of North Yakima the streets are 
eighty and 100 feet wide with twenty 
foot alleys. Business lots are 25x140. 
There was a fertile sage brush plain 
four years ago where the city now 
stands with but a single settlers cabin. 
Taxes are low, the city rate being seven 
mills and the county thirteen and four- 
fifth mills. The rigors of a cold winter 
are never known in the Yakima Valley, 
the climate being very similar to that of 
the South of France. The sun brightens 
the homes of the people of this valley 
more days in the year than any other 
part of the country in the same latitude. 
It is a sunny land, never too hot or too 
coid for any extended period, and hence, 
a most desirable place to live. Thirty 
miles from North Yakima by a good 
wagon road are the famous Ahtanum 
soda springs, which is now bottled as 
Yakima mineral water and is fast tak- 
ing the place of the Bethesda water in 
consequence of its known medicinal 
qualities. <A large bottling establishment has been 
started in the city. 


The Moxee Farm. 

Kast of North Yakima, a distance of five miles, is 
the celebrated Moxee farm. William Ker is president 
of the company, and general manager of the immense 
farm. He is an educated gentleman, a native of 
Edenburgh, Scotland and resides in a fine mansion on 
an elevated plateau overlooking the entire valley. 
Mrs. Ker is a relative by mar- 
riage of Alexander Graham Bell 
the inventor of the Bell Tele- 
phone. Hon. Gardiner Hubbard, 
the First President of the Ameri- 
ean Telegraph Company, and 
father-in-law of the famous in- 
ventor is the principal stockholder 
and originator of the company. 
Cc. J. Bellis the Vice-President 
and Boyd A. Cunningham the 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

Some years ago, Mr. Hubbard, 
who is a man of great wealth, 
came through the Yakima Valley 
and was forcibly struck with its 
climate and soil. A few years 
ago the late Hon. Joseph Jorgen- 
sen, ex-member of congress from 








quarters at Harrisburg was asked to take charge of 
the farm, which he did and has successfully demon- 
strated in the past three years, that the Moxee Valley 
is to be one of the greatest tobacco growing regions 
of the country as well as the home of other products 
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that will bring vast wealth to the future great State of 
Washington. It takes plenty of brain power to run 
a farm of 6,400 acres, 2,900 acres of which are in the 
valley proper and 3,500 acres out on the ranges near 
by. Manager Ker is showing to the country what can 
be done by system and organization, and how great a 
percentage there is in farming on an extensive scale 
where well organized labor is applied thereto. In 
giving a description of the Moxee ranch, Mr. Ker 
said ‘‘It takes about $15 per acre to remove the sage 








brush and get ready for the crops. The land is then 
as smooth as a billiard ball and ready for irrigation. 
The labor, irrigating ditches with the boxes, traps, 
gates, etc., are included in the above cost. We have 
at present under cultivation, 150 acres of Alfalfa, 
fifteen acres of tobacco, 200 acres of 
barley, 100 acres of oats, twenty acres of 
corn, a ten acre garden with potatoes, 
peas, beans, carrots, cabbages, melons 
and all sorts of garden truck, three acres 
are in grapes, including 200 cuttings of 
the Johannisberg—Reisling variety, 500 
cuttings of the Old Mission grape have 
been ordered. Last year we raised a 
fine flavored grape, and grape culture is 
to be tried on an extensive scale this 
year by Mr. Alfonse Lenoir of California, 
who is thoroughly acquainted with the 
business. He has secured’ 320 acres 
near by. He saw the grapes raised on 
the Moxee farm, got an analysis of the 
soil and concluded he could raise the 
finest grapes in the country. I knowof 
hundreds of California vineyardists who 
who are trying to dispose of their vine- 
yards thus and come to this valley 
which is free from pests of all kinds. 
The climate seems to be admirable for 
grape culture. The growing season is 
long and warm and the vines flourish 
beautifully. The winter season does 
not trouble them at all. Mr. Lenoir will 
doubtless make a success of grape cul- 
ture and the -surrounding hills will be 
covered with vines, as are the hills of 
France. I had a letter recently from an 
old friend from the Lafitte vineyard of 
the Rothschilds in France, who said 
that by careful cultivation he thought 
our grapes could be made to equal the 
best of that sunny land. He thought our climate was 
much better than that of France.” 

**How about tobacco was asked.” 

‘*Tobacco culture is a success. Here is where the 
money will be made. We can raise 1,000 pounds to 
the acre. Experts say, and the flavor, and my taste 
tells me that we come nearer the taste of the im- 
ported tobacco than any other place in the country. 
this will be the leading industry of these valleys. I 
had some cigars made of last year’s crop and they 
were excellent. ‘Two years ago, 
we raised two or three acres, last 
year ten acres. ‘The tobacco is to 
be manufactured here on the 
place into cigars. It is all boxed 
up in cases now. The crop of 
last year was fifty per cent. better 
in quality than the crop of the 
preceding year. Sixty per cent. 
of the tobacco is in wrappers. We 
haye erected buildings for the 
cigar makers, the manufacturer 
is here on the ground, we are 
getting the boxes and labels made, 
have arranged for the licenses and 
soon a large force of men will be 
turning out ‘*The Yakima Cigar.” 
‘Flor de Moxee,” ‘‘Flor de Yaki- 
ma” and other brands which will 
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the Petersburg, Va., district and 
later a U. S. Land officer at 
Walla Walla, informed Manager 
Ker that he once forwarded the 
late Professor Henry of the Smith- 
sonian institution at Wasnington, 
D. C., a sample of the soil of the 
Moxee Valley, the Pro- 
fessor analyzed and said that it 
was peculiarly adapted to raising 
tobacco. When the company was 
formed Mr. Ker, who was then 
manager of the Pennsylvania 
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be about as good an advertise- 
ment of the resources of the coun- 
try as could be thought of, for the 
cigars will be of fine flavor and 
universally sought after. I sent 
a lot of the cigars of the first 
crop to friends in the East, and 
men who were in the habit of 
smoking twenty-five cent im- 
ay ported cigars sent word to me 
' that they fully equaled the im- 
ported article. I took some of 


the tobacco over to Tacoma and 
had it made into cigars. 


The 
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people to whom I gave them were highly pleased with 
them. ‘Three manufacturers were here who informed 
me that the Moxee tobacco came nearer the Havana 
flavor than anything they had ever smoked. Tobacco 
always ripens and is cut before any frost comes. It 
is planted about the end of April and it is housed 
before the end of August.” 

“The climate conditions here” continued Mr. Ker, 
‘‘are highly favorable for the growth of grasses. Here 
it is the fifth of April and the Alfalfa (first crop) 
is already up five or six inches and will soon be ready 
to cut. Nearly all of the Moxee farm is level or of 
an easy slope and hence easily irrigated. Where it 
is not, we level it off, plant alfalfa or grain, flood it 
by the flowage system and it soon ripens. It pays 
us better to turn all our labor into alfalfa, hops, 
tobacco, grapes, fruits and hogs. The cattle and hogs 
are turned into the alfalfa fields first and then grain 
is furnished to harden the stock. Tobacco is the best 
paying product. Hops run from 1,500 to 2,000 
pounds to the acre and the average price of hops for 
the last ten years has been eighteen cents per pound. 
‘Tobacco, when manufactured, will net over one dol- 





feed is done and flour made. The watering troughs 
are all fed with pure, ever flowing water and in front 
of Manager Ker’s residence is to be erected a splendid 
fountain with a pump attachment to be used in case 
of fire. There is a library and reading room filled 
with standard works for the use of the forty men em- 
ployed by the company. 


The Schools. 


One of the neatest and finest looking public school 
houses in the new State two stories and basement, 
with a tall tower like steeple has been filled to over- 
flowing with scholars since last September. It is 
built of brick with a spacious enclosure surrounding 
it, but in consequence of the increase in population 
has been found entirely inadequate to accommodate 
the new scholars arriving and a new wing is to be 
built at once. J. G. Lawrence is the principal, with 
four assistants. Nearly 300 pupils are in attendance. 

St. Joseph’s School or House of Providence in 
charge of Sister Superior Monaldi of the Catholic 
Church has fifty pupils, fourteen of whom are board- 
ers. Itis a three story brick structure delightfully 





are editors and proprietors of the Yakima Herald 
which was started through the efforts of the Board of 
Trade. As a representative journal and an exponent 
of the interests of the garden spot of Washington it 
has gained a very large circulation since it began pub- 
lication in February last. Editor Reed founded what 
is now known as the Walla Walla Union and con- 
ducted the Yakima Signal for three years. The latter 
was afterward sold to Leggett & Coe, then sold to the 
prohibitionists as a cold water organ. It suspended 
last January and has been removed to Seattle, where 
it will be published as the State organ of the pro- 
hibitionists. The Herald was prosperous from its 
start. Its columns are filled with good paying ad- 
vertisements and its editor knows the new State and 
its people so well, that the reading matter is always 
interesting and beautiful. 

The Yakima Republic, Col. C. M. Holton, editor 
and proprietor, is a straight out Republican weekly 
and has.been running some years, first as the Record, 
then the Republican, now the Republjc. It hasa 
good subscription list. 

The Washington Farmer published weekly, and 








lar a pound and we raise 1,000 pounds to the acre.” 

There are several thousand head of cattle, horses 
and swine on the Moxee farm, including English 
blooded horses and private riding stock. Most of the 
mares are of mixed stock. There are some fine Per- 
cherons and some partly Suffolk Punch and partly 
Clydesdale, which came from the farm of the late 
Minister of Agriculture Pope of Canada. There are 
about fifty head of this fine stock. This is outside of 
the stock used by the cowboys and field hands. All 
the cattle is registered, including Herefords, Dur- 
hams, Durham Short-horns and Jerseys. The hogs 
are of the Yorkshire and Portland—China stock. All 
the latest agricultural implements in the market are 
found on the Moxee farm including new California 
scrapers fur leveling off and heading up. Whenever 
any new labor saving farm machinery is announced 
it is at once secured. 

The several private residences, the store, post- 
office and other buildings give Moxee the appearance 
of a young village. There are about twenty build- 
ings, with barns, outhouses, etc., and a grist mill on 
the ranch where all the chopping and grinding of 
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situated in the center of the town near by, and in 
charge of the Catholics isan Indian school with sixty- 
eight Yakima Indian children. There are five teach- 
ers including a music teacher in these schools. An- 
other school structure is being erected to accommodate 
more Indian children who are thirsting for white 
man’s knowledge. 


The Churches. 

There are five churches in North Yakima, the 
Catholic, Episcopalian, Christian, Presbyterian and 
Congregationalist, each having good structures, 
while the Methodists are building a $5,000 edifice 
which will be the largest in the town. The commun- 
icants number, all told, about 500. There are also a 
number of small churches in the country adjacent to 
North Yakima. 


The Newspapers. 

There are three weekly newspapers in North Yak- 
ima, one if which the Herald will be turned into a 
daily as soon as the business and population will war- 
rant it, which will not be far distant at the present 
rapid rate of increase. Ed M. Reed and J. R. Coe 








edited by L. R. Freeman, is devoted to the interests 
of the stock raiser and farmer. It has been a credit- 
able publication ever since its start in 1883, has a 
wide circulation among the farmers all over the 
State and is always filled with finely executed illus- 
trations along with its excellent reading matter. 
Editor Freeman is an energetic and persistent 
worker and never issues a dull paper. 





NOTED IN NORTH yYAKIMA.. 


HON. JAMES B. REAVIS. 


Hon. J. B. Reavis, President of the Board of Trade of 
North Yakima, is a native of Boone County, Missouri, 
and of Kentucky parentage, his mother being of the 
Preston family of the last named State, and his parents 
Virginians, on the maternal side of the Lee family. Both 
the paternal and maternal ancestors of Judge Reavis 
were colonists and soldiers of the Revolutionary war. 
Mr. Reavis was educated at the Kentucky University at 
Lexington, Ky., and afterward studied law and was 
admitted to the bar in Hannibal, Mo., in 1873. He was 
engaged in journalism for two years and in 1874 went to 
California, and from 1877 to 1880 practiced law at Chico in 
that State. In January, 1880, he came to Washington Ter- 
ritory and since that time has devoted himself entirely to 
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the law and steadily won his way to a lucrative position 
at the bar. He has a very large practice. Mr. Reavis was 
elected to the upper house of the Washington legislature 
in 1884 by a very large majority in his district and served 
in the session of 1885-6. He was the author of much im- 
portant legislation. Among the laws enacted was the 
act creating the Institution for the Deaf, Dumb and 
Blind at Vancouver which he drew up. He was elected a 
member of the Board of Regents of the University of 
Washington in 1886 for two years and has for several 
years been a member of the Board of Directors of the 
public schools in Yakima. Mr. Reavis has been actively 
associated with the growth and development of North 
Yakima since its foundation and with unbounded en- 
thusiasm in the work and confidence in its future. He is 
at present connected with many enterprises for the ma- 
terial development of the city and surrounding country. 
COL. L. 8. HOWLETT. 

The retiring Receiver of the General Land Office at 
North Yakima, Col. L. 8S. Howlett, is one of the familiar 
figures of this growing town He 
has been here since Arthur’s ad- 
ministration but was on the coast 
some years, before his appoint- 
went to the position he has so 
ably filled and from which he re- 
tires with the regrets of all the 
people who have had dealings 
with him in an official capacity or 
otherwise. He long ago saw that 
the Yakima Valley was to be the 
great distributing point of Wash- 
ington, that its productive land 
and general climate would bring 
thousands of settlers to North 
Yakima and vicinity and that the 
large city of Central Washington 
would necessarily grow up here. 
Closely identifying himself with 
the interests of the city and in- 
vesting his money in real estate 
he has seen North Yakima grow 
from a straggling village to a 
thriving town and his property 
enhance in value ten fold; hence 
he is enthusiastic over the possi- 
bilities of the place and from his 
personal knowledge of the land in 
the counties of Yakima, Kittitas, 
Okanogan Douglass and Lincoln, 
which were in his balliwick as Re- 
ceiver, and of the United States 
Land Laws he has gained an ex- 
perience which but few enjoy in 
a new country. The writer had 
known Col. Howlett for some 
years at the, National Capital as 
an experienced journalist, an able 
writer and a genial gentleman, and 
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was not surprised to find that he had gained as many 
friends in North Yakima in his capacity asa U. 8. official, 
asin former walks of life. His capacity for work of a 
managerial nature involving executive ability of the 
highest order was well known and appreciated by the 
correspondents and men of affairs in Washington City, 
while his thorouge knowledge of the politics of the coun- 
try and his wide acquaintance with the leading states- 
men, politicians and officials, led him to be frequently 
sought after by those who desired to keep correctly 
posted on current events, political and otherwise. Col. 
Howlett is now one of the law firm of Turner, Milroy and 
Howlett of this ciiy. He has a cosy residence facing the 
city on one of the upper mesas or benches of the rolling 
plateau to the westward. It has been but lately erected, 
has eleven rooms finished in hard woods with all the 
modern improvements including hot and cold water ap- 
pliances, is built in the Colonial style—with big, square 
rooms and spacious hallways in which there is plenty of 
way toturn around. The house was erected on a solid 
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rock foundation, with a cellar part of which was literally 
hewn out. The barn and outhouses of the rear as well as 
the water pipes which run through the rear portion of 
the residence are supplied with pure cold water direct 
from the Nachess River which is brought in by a system 
of ditching from the higher table land in the rear of the 
residence. The house is a half mile from the city limits, 
one mile from the depot and about ninety feet above the 
level of the main street of Yakima. To sit on the front 
porch of the residence in the balmy atmosphere of April 
and watch the sun fade away from the house tops of the 
city in the distance below, then steal gently up the moun- 
tain sides and at last suddenly duck its head behind the 
Cascade Range, is a pretty sight and gives one an idea of 
the softness of the climate of that time of the year; but 
to take a few hundred steps to the top of the gently 
sloping hill in the rear of the residence and see the god of 
day, as he is disappearing, bathe snow capped Mount 
Adams and Tacoma with a fiood of golden light, and 
suddenly leave them with a pallid, bluish hue is a grander 
scene, A more commanding or 
beauteous spot could not have 
been selected in the Yakima Val- 
ley to take in all the mountain and 
valley scenery, the farms the 
ranges, the hill gaps, the city and 
its environs. “Apple and peach 
tree fruited deen,” together with 
pears, apricots, quinces, prunes 
and grapes, three hundred fruit 
and ornamental trees in all, are 
growing in the garden surround- 
ing the residence, the gravitation 
fountain sends its jets and sprays 
over the front grass plat, the 
trees and vines are full of buds, 
the air is warm and one who has 
lived East several degrees further 
south naturally asks the question, 
“Why do you get such ciimate as 
this in early April which enables 
you to remain out of doors to see 
such enjoyable scenery.” Twenty 
acres of fertile land are under ir- 
rigation and cultivation surround- 
ing the residence making a neat 
little farm. Col. Howlett has sold 
about 300 acres of his land in ten 
acre tracts. He can look over the 
Valley and see new houses going 
up on these tracts, fences enclos- 
ing them and the upturned sod 
denoting the death of sage brush 
and the appearance of fruit and 
grain. Col. Howlett ls erecting a 
brick block 25x80, two stories high 
on the corner of Second and 
Chestnut Street, in the city, the 
first floors of which will be used 
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by the law firm of which he is a member and the upper 
part by the United States general Land office agency. 


CAPTAIN JAMES H. THOMAS. 


Captain James H. Thomas who has been in North 
Yakima since the fall of 1884 and has a beautiful home 
near the Yakima River, about a half a mile east of the 
city, is a native of Ohio and forty-seven years of age. He 
is a graduate of Alleghany College of Meadville, Pa. He 
enlisted in the Signal Corps after completing his collegi- 
ate course, subsequently was sent toa Military Academy 
and commissioned a Lieutenant in the Twentieth U. S. 
Infantry. He took an active part in the war and settled 
in Plattsburg, Missouri, in 1866, conducting the Plattsburg 
College as principal and proprietor for some years. He 
was U.S. Deputy surveyor for Montana and was for two 
years succeeding it in charge of the U. 8. Surveys in 
Northern Montana and along the Yellowstone River. 
Returning to Plattsburg, in 1872, he established a woolen 
mill in connection with his milling interests and after 
four years of successful operations sold out, and was 
afterward appointed by President Grant Internal Rev- 
enue storekeeper and guager for the Sixth Missouri 
District with headquarters at Kansas City. In 1882 Capt. 





Thomas was the regular Republican nominee for con- 
gress in the Third Missour! District against A. M. Dockery 
and after a most exciting campaign was only defeated by 
1,800 votes out of 34,000 polled. Mr. Thomas until March 
14th, was United States Register of the general land office 
at North Yakima, having been appointed in 1884 by Presi- 
dent Arthur. So satisfactory has been his administration 
of affairs in the land office that not a single complaint 
has been lodged against him by the settlers during that 
time, extending over a period of more than four years. 
Between two hundred and three hundred cases have been 
tried in the land office during that time, with but a single 
reversal by the Secretary of the Interior on appeal. Cap- 
tain Thomas is now about to engage in the practice of 
land matters before the U. 8. Land offices at Seattle and 
North Yakima, spending the first half of each month in 
Seattle and the last part in North Yakima. Captain 
Thomas has a wife and family of five children. His 
beautiful home is within sight of the city and from the 
upper piazza one can get an excellent view of the splen. 
did scenery of mountains, vales and rivers spread out 
before it. He is improving his farm and it will doubtless 
be one of the most attractive places in North Yakima 
before the summer season sets in. 





GENERAL VIEW OF NORTH YAKIMA, WASHINGTON.— 


ALLEN C. MASON. 

“You can say that I have increased my investment in 
North Yakima from $24,000 to $33,000,”’ said Allen C. Mason, 
of Tacoma, the largest real estate operator on Puget 
Sound. “Why?” asked the writer. “Because I believe 
the agricultural country around North Yakima is a suffi- 
cient guarantee that there will be built up there a good, 
healthy inland city, proportionate in size to the rich 
country surrounding it. I began to invest there a little 
over a year ago in the way of purchases. I loaned money 
there when I had to go to Portland, then up the Columbia 
River to the Dalles and thence by stage to the Yakima 
Valley. Those loans were remarkably safe, for I never 
had a foreclosure in Yakima County. In loaning money 
thus to the farmers I got pretty well acquainted with the 
people and the country. My attention was first directed 
there as a field for real estate investment when the Selah 
Valley ditch company applied to me for funds to build 
that work. I found that their securities consisted of 
lands between the Selah and Nachess Valleys. I saw the 
proposition was a good one and knew that the line of that 
ditch and irrigation of that land together with other im- 
provements, which I knew were to be made in that coun- 
try would necessarily enhance the prospects of North 
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\KIMA, WASHINGTON.—[From a sketch by James Anderson. 


Yakima, and these prospects meant the increase in value 
of North Yakima real estate. I at once began buying 
there. I purchased right and left before they began to 
dream they had a place there, and the price of real estate 
has been climbing up even since. I put in $24,000 cash in 
real estate about a year ago and have since increased it to 
$33,000. It has more than doubled. It embraces business, 
residence and acre property, anda half dozen two story 
Queen Anne cottages. The soil in the Yakima and ad- 
jacent valleys is deep. It is not a shallow surface soil. 
You can raise almost anything. There is profit in the 
sage brush lands. They are easily cleared and will raise 
about a tonof hops to the acre. The totalinvestment in 
getting in hops there is about one-fifth of what it costs to 
clear the land in the Puyallup Valley. In the Puget 
Sound region rains come on and the hops are liable to 
rust. In the Yakima Valley you have clear dry weather. 
Grapes can be raised there without irrigation. All the 
soil needs is occasional stirring with the plow. The sup- 
ply of water for irrigation is unlimited. The fall of the 
Yakima River is such that there can be great power 
developed there, rivaling that of Spokane Falls. Water 
can be taken out of the streams a dozen miles above 
North Yakima and brought down in conduits. Look at 





the map and you will see several valleys, all rich in soil, 
trending toward North Yakima like the spokes of a wheel 
tothe hub. The products of these valleys find shipment 
and sale to the Sound. Already we find at Tacoma and 
Seattle, Yakima commercial houses, dealing in Yakima 
products. Fruits are raised there that the Sound coun- 
try could not get until the completion of the Cascade tun- 
nel and California had to be depended upon. A grade of 
tobacco has been raised by the celebrated Moxee com- 
pany equal to, if not superior to that raised in Connecticut 
and in two or three years we will be smoking Yakima 
cigars as good as the Key West or imported brand. The 
Yakima Valley is going to be the center of the live stock 
market east of the Cascade Range. In a little while there 
will be established there a meat canning and packing es- 
tablishment, and as all the ranges clear up to the Big 
Bend country are directly tributary to North Yakima 
and on the down grade to that point, it is easily seen 
what the great possibilities of the future are. Hereafter 
the meat dealers and butchers of the Sound Country, in- 
stead of shipping their stock on foot in cars to the Sound 


where it frequently arrives in a mangled condition after. 


having shrunk materially in transit, will get dressed beef 
shipped in refrigerator cars from North Yakima, thus 








effecting a large saving. A company is being organized 
there for the purpose of butchering and shipping the 
meat and I have no doubt North Yakima will soon be the 
center of an immense industry in that line, like Kansas 
City and Omaha. The climate is a strictly dry climate. 
The winds which are prevalent in the Kittitas Valley 
around Ellensburg do not reach the Yakima Valley with 
so much force. Eastern capitalists and investors from 
the Sound are constantly going in there and buying land 
showing that the advantages I have enumerated in a 
cursory way are pretty well understood.” This testimony 
of the young man who did so much in building up the 
City of Destiny on the Sound, where his buildings 
amount toa half million dollars, is all the more valuable 
because it is backed up by thousands he has invested in 
North Yakima and tne faith he has in its future. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 


The First National Bank, the oldest financial institution 
in North Yakima, was organized in 1883 with the same 
officers who are still at the helm, namely, Judge J. R. 
Lewis president, Edward Whitson vice-president, W. L. 
Steinweg cashier. The directors are J. R. Lewis, Charles 
Carpenter, A. W. Engle, Wm. Ker and Edward Whitson. 
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F. R. REED, SECRETARY NORTH YAKIMA BOARD OF 
TRADE. 


The bank has the prettiest building in the town, built in 
1888, 50x83 and two stories high. Itis locatedat the corner 
of Second and Yakima avenue, is of pressed brick 
trimmed with Bellingham Bay stone andiron. The insti- 
tution has a capital of $65,000, a surplus of $15,000, and 
showed the following statement of receipts at the close 
of business on the 26th of February last. 


Resources.— 
Loans and Discounts.................6..6.- . ..8114,932.63 
United States Bonds...... ........ .....ee.eeeeeees 16,250.00 
Other Stocks, Bonds and Premiums. ..... ...... 163.50 


Real Estate, Furniture and Fixtures............ 3.40 





Expenses and Taxes Paid................-..-0000. ).07 
Cash on Hand ...... ...... + ecceetedylo.20 
Due from Other Banks............ 9,306.12 33,619 32 
$193,331.92 
Liabilities.— 
Se NE NN Bonde nccesccccesscccccscece .... 8 65,000.00 
I cc asdeenscees StdKGSSORds acocseiaccteescsane Ge 
EE Ec ccce 066 caaace: ivcaess ieéansace. ne 
i cn. ci neckk tiehedds ehbanaekns bheden enna 14,120 00 
Deposits— 
POON. 06.5 06sscccceccccccccssonsQennee 


Ds st cedeccccnccecedsetccveccsne 7,809.52 97,431.38 








$193,331.92 

Judge Lewis, the former Chief Justice of the Territory, 
who is a resident of Seattle, is a firm believer in the 
future of North Yakima as the capital of the new State. 
He invested there some years ago, has a large farm 
adjoining the town on the north, and his property has 
greatly enhanced in value within the last two years. 
Edward Whitson, who is the Mayor of the city, came 
into the Yakima Valley from Oregon in 1870. He had 
been living at Salem. From profitable stock raising he 
started into the banking business, having studied law 
earlier. He devotes more time to his iaw practice, ow- 
ever, than at the bank, and is one of the foremost menof 
the town in erecting new structures, opening up new 
additions, and forwarding the methods of developing the 
growing town and country. He has already disposed of 





COL. L. 8. HOWLETT 


one large addition, and is platting another west of the 
town into ten-acre tracts to induce farmers to settle and 
raise fruit and garden vegetables. ‘“‘Why, a man can go 
on a ten-acre tract here,” said Mr. Whitson, “and make 
an elegant living. He can harvest at least four crops of 
alfalfa in a season, while clover, hay and grain grows 
quickly and in abundance.”’ Mr. Whitson is but thirty- 
five years of age, and was one of the Territorial delegates 
to the Chicago Convention. 

W. L. Steinweg has been in the town two years, and is 
interested in real estate investments. 

William Ker, President of the Moxee Company, has 
been running the very large ranch of that company for 
three years, and has made « wonderful success of it, as is 
shown elsewhere. 

Carpenter is an “old timer,” a substantial 
farmer, and the leading hop raiser in the Yakima Valley. 
He is the father of this industry in that section of the 
country, having been engaged in the business in New 
York before he arrived there. 

MACLEAN, READ & CO. 

The noted real estate estate firm of North Yakima 
is that of MacLean. Read & Co., in the Yakima National 
Bank building, on Yakima Avenue. They have the 
largest suite cf rooms in the bustling city, filled with 
specimens of the products of the Yakima Valley and the 
adjoining country, and a cabinet of minerals and curios- 
ities owned by W. Z. York, worth at the smallest calcula- 
tion $10,000, and worthy of a place in the new State Capi- 
tol when it is located here. The oflices of this firm, in 
fact, contuin what every visitor to the country should 
see. Last year at the County Fair was exhibited a group- 
ing of Yakimu fruits, vegetables, grains and grasses 
which this energetic firm has had photographed in large 
sized pictures, and which THz NORTHWEST has engraved. 


” 


Charles 





HON. JAMES B. REAVIS, PRESIDENT NORTH YAKIMA 
BOARD OF TRADE. 


It shows a solid cluster of a hop vine forty feet long, 
hemp fourteen feet high, corn eleven feet high, oats six 
feet high, its heads two féet long, wheat sixty bushels to 
the acre, cabbages weighing thirty-three and forty-three 
pounds, Little and Big Club wheat, tomatoes three of 
them weighing five pounds, tobacco, peaches five varie- 
ties, pears, watermelons, one weighing fifty-four pounds, 
cauliflower, weight eighteen pounds, squashes, one 
weighing eighty-six poands, sweet potatoes, apples nine 
varieties, beets, one weighing fourteen pounds, sorg- 
hum ten feet high, peannts, cight varieties of corn, five 
of onions and six of peppers. All of these products were 
raised in the Yakima Valley, and speak more eloquently 
than column articles can tell of the wonderful produc- 
tiveness of the 1,500,000 acres of arable lend contiguous 
to the city, which it is estimated will give support to 
37,500 families. 

Fred. Rh. Reed, who is Secretary of the Board of Trade 
of North Yakima, is the youngest member of the firm, 
and but thirty years of age. He comes from New York 
City, which perhaps accounts for his pushing endeavors 
to make North Yakimu a lively, go-ahead metropolis. He 
left there in 1878 for the Black Hills of Dakota, and after 
rustling around there for three years, landed in Idaho in 
the stock business. Frow there he made his way to 
Walla Walla and worked for the Northern Pacific Com- 
pany for three years as “riding boss” and timekeeper on 
the Rocky Mountain Division of that road, during which 
time he was a Deputy Sheriff. Full of nerve, he pushed 
into the Cccur d’Alene Country as one of the pioneers of 
that section. From there he came to North Yakima four 
years ago last February and began the real estate and 
insurance business, forming a partnership with Lauchlin 





HON. EDWARD WHITSON, MAYOR OF NORTH YAKIMA. 


MacLean. The latter is thirty-two years of age, and was 
an old Union Pacific and Northern Pacific conductor. 
Both members of the firm have roughed it in a rough 
country, and have seen the footprints of civilization make 
their way to the garden spot of Washington. 

G. W. Jones, of Wisconsin, is the other member of the 
flrm. Mr. Jones was taken into the firm in April, pre- 
vious to that time the firm being MacLean & Read. 

Here they have located, and have done brave work in 
building up a city: Since they have been in business 
they have handled a quarter of a million of dollars, and 
made a profit for every man, woman or child for whom 
they have invested a cent of money. Both have been 
foremost in the advocacy of an aggresssve policy to 
build up the town on such solid surroundings as it 
enjoys. They represent the interests of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company at this point, deal in all kinds 
of real estate and insurance, and maks investments for 
non-residents. They refer to the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company, Paul Schulze, of the land department of 
that company, George Browne of Tacoma, the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber & Railway Company, the Portland 
Oregonian, Tacoma Ledger, and the Tacoma Chamber of 
Commerce. 

THE YAKIMA HOTEL. 


David Wilson, the capitalist of Tacoma, whose invest- 
ments in various parts of Washington stamp him as a 
firm believer of the great future of this section of coun- 
try, erected the Yakima Hotel at a cost of $30,000. It was 
a much needed structure. It stands at the corner of 
Third Street and Yakima Avenue, is built of brick, two 
stories im height, with two wings and a court yard. A 
piazza runs around the whole length of the front on 
Yakima Avenue 100 feet and the east wing facing Third 
Street 120 feet. It has forty comfortable rooms up stairs 
and is furnished with all the modern appliances of elec- 
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tricity, hot and cold water, call bells, bath rooms, etc. 
The office, dining room and kitchen on the east front are 
spacious and models of neatness, the bar, billiard room 
and barber shop are handsomely equipped and the store 
under the west wing is a roomy and elegant business 
place. ‘Ihe hotel has a peculiar looking tower at the 
northeast corner entrance which runs out on the 
piazza. There is home-like comfort all through the new 
structure which will have to be enlarged by an additional 
story before another twelvemonth rolls around to accom- 
modate the incoming travelers. Robert Scott of North 
Yakima was the builder. David Wilson is also having 
constructed a hotel and business block in Davenport, a 
growing town of the Big Bend country, has a large brick 
business block on Pacific Avenue in Tacoma and is build- 
ing another one one-hundred feet front and four stories 
high on the same thoroughfare. He is of the opinion that 
North Yakima is going to be one of the big cities of Cen- 
tral Washington. Mr. Wilson, whois yet a young man, 
is getting well on toward a millionaire because of his far 
sightedness in business ventures. 


GOODWIN & PUGBLEY. 


One of the largest real estate firms in the city is that of 
Goodwin and Pugsley. The first named member of the 
firm Geo. W. Goodwin has been in the valley for twenty- 
four years. He came from Illinois when there were only 
two organized counties east of the mountains, went into 
the stock business, then the merchandise business with 
agricultural implements as the principal feature and 
finally went into the purchase and sale of real estate with 
J. B. Pugsley, of St. Paul, who located in North Yakima 
about a year ago. Both of the firm are enthusiastic 
believers in the great future of the town and their sales 
Jast year amounted to $300,000. ‘“‘We possess,” said Mr. 
Pugsley,” the only complete set of abstract books in the 
county, loan money for eastern parties and have addition 
and suburban property for sale in all directions.” “‘What 
has been the increase in the value of property here?’’ was 
asked. “From 200 to 600 per cent. in a year,’’ was the 
reply. “Why, we had one piece of real estate in which 
we were interested which cost 8)5 per acre, and jumped 
to $150 an acre. Property bas been doubling up every 
month because people see that the country possesses 
much better advantages as to soil, climate and health 
than Southern California.” Their offices are nicely located 





souri, is well and favorably known by the people of the 
valley, and G. W. Rodman, who nine years ago left Cali- 
fornia for the green pastures of Yakima County, hasalso 
a host of friends in this region. ‘‘We have been succegs- 
ful and made a great deal of money in the upward ten- 
dency of all sorts of property in Yakima and Kittitas 
Counties,” said one of the members of the firm. The office 
is located opposite the First National Bank, corner Second 
Street and Yakima Avenue. 


ALLEN & CHAPMAN. 


One of the neatest brick blocks in‘North Yakima is that 
of Allen and Chapman, on the southwest corner of Second 
Street and Yakima Avenue, over which is located the 
Masonic and Odd Fellows Hall. It was constructed up- 
wards of a year and a half ago by the firm for their 
rapidly increasing drug business, and the store on the 
first floor of the building which is 25x90 feet, is one of the 
finest of the kind in the new State east of thé Cascades. 
The concern does a very large outside business in paints, 
oils and wall papers, 
in connection with 
drugs, and none but 





THE ELMS OF ELMO. 





O Mary, put your work away, 

And let us for a while be gay, 

And watch the yellow perches play 
Beneath the elms of Elmo. 


The summer now is in its prime, 

And, just to pass away the time, 

I'll make a simple little rhyme 
About the elms of Elmo. 


The brown thrush sings on every tree, 
The cat-bird trills his gushing glee, 
And not less happy, love, are we 

By the triplet elms of Elmo. 


The grossbeak with his rosy breast, 

The oriole in orange dressed, 

With music welcome every guest 
That seeks the elms of Elmo. 
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CATHOLIC SEMINARY, NORTH YAKIMA. 


over the First National Bank, opposite to which Mayor 
Whitson is erecting another fine brick structure. 
FECHTER & LAW. 

O. A. Fechter bears the surname of one of the ablest 
actors of the age, the late Charles Fechter and the facial 
family resemblance is striking. He is the nephew of the 
distinguished actor, a native of Wisconsin, and has been 
out in the Yakima country a year. P. W. Law, his part- 
ner fn the real estate business, has resided here three 
years. Both of these young men have a large list of city 
and farm property and also have charge of the large 
property interests of Allen C. Mason, of Tacoma, who is 
counted one of the shrewdest real estate investors in 
Washington. The firm have a fine suite of rooms over 
the Yakima National Bank, on Yakima Avenue, between 
First and Second Streets. 

RODMAN & ESHELMAN. 

For two years past this firm has been doing a steady 
and lucrative business in buying and selling property. 
J.T. Eshelman, who came here ten years ago from Mis- 
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Young Lady (at 
bakery)-“Give me 
a dozen Boston 
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Clerk—‘‘With 
pleasure, Miss. 
‘Just wait one 
moment until I 
put a piece of ice 
in my mouth.” 
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A Sad Calamity. 


Small Clerk-— 
“Och, fadder, dat 
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Meester Schmall- 
witz last veek bursted de virst dime he vire it off an’ 
killed him det.”’ 

Proprietor—"Mine gracious! Dot vas awvul! 
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A Summer Tour. 

It is not too soon to be planning for the spending of 
your summer vacation, and let us suggest that one of the 
most delightful journeys imaginable is a trip through 
Colorado. Your first real view of Rocky Mountain 
scenery will beat the beautiful city of Denver, which you 
can best reach from the Mississippi Valley by the palatial 
vestibuled trains of “The Burlington.’’ Thence you can 
go over the crest of the continent, through the grandest 
mountain scenery on the globe, landing in Salt Lake, the 
curious city of the “Saints,” or numerous short tours 
can be taken to a hundred places of great interest. In no 
other part of the country is so great a variety of Rocky 
Mountain landscape to be seen from the car window. For 


full information as to rates, etc., address W. J. C. 
Kenyon, Gen. Pass. Agent, C. B.& N.R.R., 8t. Paul, Minn. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDING, NORTH YAKIMA. 








Wild roses bloom along the shore 

With pinks and harebells covered o’er;— 

Their fragrance on the breeze they pour 
That stirs the elms of Elmo. 


The boatman sets his snowy sail 

To catch the gentle evening gale, 

While lovers tell the ancient tale 
Around the elms of Elmo. 


That tender tale so often told 

When sheep are gathering to the fold;— 

Though ancient, it will ne’er be old 
Beneath the elms of Elmo. 


As with our boat we smoothly glide, 
We’ll-watch the water-lilies ride 
Upon the gently-heaving tide 

That laves the elms of Elmo. 


We'll watch the roving dragon-fly 

Dart to and fro across the sky, 

As free from care as you and I, 
Or the happy elms of Elmo. 


Should coming years, to you and me, 
Bring thoughtful care, as it may be, 
Yet still, in fancy, we shall see 

The three green elms of Elmo. 


And in our life’s declining day, 

We'll not forget, though far away, 

That youthful lovers still are gay 
Beneath the elms of Elmo. 


Come, Mary, leave your work to-day, 
And let us watch the perches play, 
And while the pleasant hours away 
By the bonnie elms of Elmo. 
J. W. BOXELL. 





** 
A Soapy Joke. 


Anthony Comstock (savagely)—*You are my prisoner, 
sir.” 

Artist—“‘Oh, this picture is merely for asoap advertise- 
ment. Folks can’t wash with their clothes on, you know.” 

Comstock (thoughtfully)—“True. It would not do to 
interfere with anything that encourages the uge of soap 
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POSSESSIONS. 





No shade of tree, or bloom of flower, 
No acreage of ground; 

No gold of grain, or green of plain, 
This smiling earth around. 


No lullaby of babbling brook, 
In forest arches dim; 

By right divine, dure I call mine, 
To trace my steps within. 


And yet, I tell my treasures oer, 
A generous rosary; 

Nor gleam of gold, or wealth untold, 
Could take them quite away. 


A rippling stretch of summer sea, 
White flecked with moving sail; 

Where in and out I dream about, 
When favoring winds prevail. 


White caps of foam that toss away, 
Wild waves that swing and roar; 

As night draws nigh, when storms beat high, 
And lash the sullen shore. 


Above, a shimmering stretch of blue, 
Where billowy cloudlands lie, 

That sway and float, afar, remote, 
Wax dim, and fainting, die. 


Where night mists fall like diamonds set, 
Gleam out the friendly stars, 

Slow one by one, when day is done, 
Across the twilight bars. 


Or gold of sunrise sun afar; 
Steeie blue of noonday bare; 

And piling high, when eve draws nigh, 
The crimson cloudland blare. 


Beyond the sunsets gold I send, 
Love's barque on favoriug breeze, 
. While through the blue, forever new 
Sailin my Argosies. MAUDE MEREDITH. 
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BETWEEN TWO HORNS, 


BY S. P. PRITCHARD. 

“I tell you, Susan Swing.” said Captain Rose, 
“there ain’t a man that lives between the Two Horns 
as would let his boy not bigger than your’n go out in 
a boat to-day. Don’t you do it. °Tain’t no kind of 
weather for that slip of a lad to go foolin’ with them 
big billows as sweeps around old Dull Head. Why, 
look yourself, woman. You can see them more’n 
four miles away dashing and lashing the shore.” 

As Captain Rose spoke he pointed with his right 
hand in the direction of one of the two headlands be- 
tween which Dell Haven lay. 

**And no dory in the harbor,” he continued, ‘‘could 
weather Bright Head (pointing towards the headland 
at the left), not if Captain Hezekiah himself was a 
row’n of it. You’d better take them row-locks out 
and hide the oars if he won’t mind without you 
doin’ it. 

**T can’t bear to do it,” said Mrs. Swing. ‘Richard 
will be so disappointed. He set his lobster pots yes- 
terday, and he hasn’t slept any all night in his eager- 
ness to go out early and haul them. Don’t you see, 
Captain Rose, it’s Saturday, and two whole coaches 
full of summer boarders came last night to the Bright 
Head House, and he can get a big price for his lob- 
sters to-day. My poor Dick has worked so hard 
making the lobster pots himself, and it seems like 
cutting off the boy’s reward to say ‘you shan’t go’ 
to him.” 

**S’pose you do feel weakish bout it, Susan; but 
you don’t want that ere boat to be picked up adrift 
and no boy in it, do ye?” 

**You know I don’t Captain Rose,” she said. ‘If 
I hadn’t loved him do you think I’d get up before 
daylight to come down here to see the lad off?” 

‘‘Hush,” said the Captain ‘‘Here he comes, and 
he’s fastening his straw hat to his buttons. He sees 
there is wind enough ahead.” 

It was a morning in June, and the sun was not yet 
risen, but the glory of his coming was in the east and 
on the sea. 

As he came down the pier, the oars on his shoulder, 
and securing his straw hat by a string to his jacket, 
the old Captain said: He’s a fine lad, Dick is, and 
well worth the saving.” 








‘*He’s all the world to me,” thought Mrs. Swing, 
although her lips uttered no word 

‘Good morning, Captain Rose,” called out Richard. 
“‘Good for lobsters, do you think?” 

‘Better for lobsters than ’tis for boys,” ejaculated 
the Captain, removing his broad brown hands from 
his pockets and laying one of them on the lad’s 
shoulder as soon as the latter came within touching 
distance. ‘I say, Dick Swing, that you are not 
going out in that cockle-shell of your’n this morning,” 
he announced. 

‘I certainly am, Captain Rose,” returned the boy. 
‘It’s a little rough, but like as not the wind will come 
right around before I get half way to the ledge, and 
| should think you would know better than to scare 
my little mother here half to death. See, mother,” 
he said, gayly, ‘‘I have an extra oar and one thole pin, 
yes, two of them, in case a row-lock gives way, and 
l’ve got alot of extra courage about me that I can’t 
exactiy show you unless you come with me.” 

This he said looking out to sea, for he did dot feel 
like looking either at his mother or Captain Rose. 

‘‘Dick,” said Mrs. Swing, approaching the pier’s 
edge as the owner of the little boat proceeded to 
bestow his lunch basket and extras under the bow. 

‘‘Well, mother,” returned Richard, looking up. 

“I wish you would not go,” she said, her tones 
full of beseeching. 

‘‘Why, mother? Do you want my seven new lobster 
pots to be carried off to sea?” he asked. ‘‘Howcould 
you have the heart to ask me? If this wind keeps on 
blowing I shall lose them every one.” 

‘*That’s true,” ejaculated Captain Rose. ‘‘I never 
thought of that. It’s just right, this wind is, to drag 
them off, but you never can haul them in alone. 
You’ll be sure to be dragged overboard.” 

**No, I shan’t. Come along with me if you want 
to help,” laughed Richard. 

‘‘Hfumph! I should sink that craft before we got 
out of harbor,” said the Captain: ‘‘though if I 
wasn’t so heavy I would go.” Captain Rose weighed 
a trifle less than three hundred pounds, and had left 
the sea after fifty years of faithful service. 

Not another person was in sight. 

*V’ll tell you what I'll do,” said the Captain. ‘If 
you insist on going, | stop on my way up and ask 
Captain Denforth to look out for you, and if he thinks 
you’re getting into trouble to sail after you.” 

“Thank you, Captain.” 

“Dick,” said his mother, ‘‘can’t you let the lobster 
pots go?” 

‘‘Couldn’t possibly,’”’ smiled the boy. ‘‘Could you 
have the heart to ask me? Will you cast me off, 
mother?” he called a second later. 

‘*Wait a minute,” exclaimed Mrs. Swing, ‘‘Fetch 
your boat close up. I want to speak to you, 
Dick.” 

The boat received the necessary impetus, and 
touched the side of the pier. Mrs. Swing had seated 
herself on the topmost layer of logs forming the 
wharf, and leaned over as though to speak confiden- 
tially to her son. 

**Dick,” said his mother, ‘‘hold fast! I’m coming,” 
and into the boat she dropped befcre either Captain 
Rose on the dock or Captain Richard in the boat had 
knowledge of her intention. 

‘*What under the sun, mother,” cried the boy, ‘‘do 
you mean?” 

“I’m going with you, Dick, to keep you from tum- 
bling overboard when you haul in,” and she seated 
herself in the stern, calling back as the tide floated 
the boat out, ‘‘We depend on you, Captain Rose, to 
send after us if we—if its gets too rough,” she gasped 
with a dash of spray in her face. 

“Ay, ay!” exclaimed the Captain, and he took off 
his hat and swung it, he scarcely knew why. 

Of all the women in Dell Haven, from the eldest 
to the youngest, Mrs. Swing most feared the sea. To 
live beside it, to watch its every mood delighted her, 
but to venture on it for pleasure she was never known 
to do. 

A moment’s peace she never knew when Richard, 
her only son, was exposed to the treachery of the 








waters, but rather than mar his wild delight in wing 
and waves, this unselfish mother concealad as much 
as possible her anxiety for him. 

Richard was not selfish, and had he imagined what 
his mother was at that moment suffering would haye 
put the boat about and tied it forever at the stake 
rather than cause her this agony. 

Just as the boat got well into the toil of the waves 
the sun arose, shedding such briliiance on the waters 
that Mrs. Swing, who sat facing it, was dazzled and 
well nigh failed to see in time a gill net into which 
the boat was running. 

“See any boat ahead, mother?” questioned Richard, 
‘You must keep a good look out for me. I’ve got my 
ranges right and can fetch the lobster grounds every 
time.” 

‘‘Is it far?” questioned his mother shudderingly. 

**Not very; just outside Dull Head. I reckon we’l| 
fetch it,” said the lad, dipping his oars for a full 
stroke and then letting the boat slive up to the sum- 
mit of a rolling wave, a trick he had caught from 
Captain Hezekiah Danforth, the master boatman of 
Dell Haven. 

The wind grew stronger and stronger, and the 
waves every moment increased in size. Even Rich- 
ard glanced sideways more than once with ill-con- 
cealed anxiety as the long billows came tumbling 
on, and just then getting a glimpse of his mother’s 
fate beheld it so blanched with terror of the sea that 
that it seemed to him his mother was no longer in the 
boat with him. 

“Dick,” she gasped as his oar missed stroke and 
sent the spray over the boat, ‘Dick, I’m afraid to 
go on.” 

Dick glanced backward. He had pulled about a 
mile from shore and was midway between the two 
headlands familiarly spoken of the Horns. Dull 
Head was surrounded by an even accumulating mass 
of breakers, and Bright Head caught the sea on its 
precipitous sides, sending it backward in fountains 
of fuam, and all the four miles that lay between the 
two points were rolling miles of billows. 

Sitting with his face landward Richard had not 
fully felt the danger. 

Now the lad could not repress a shudder as he said, 
‘*T don’t believe I could find the buoys in such a sea, 
and nobody could haul in the pots. I believe lll 
pull about.” 

“Oh, do! O Richard there comes an awful one!” 
and Mrs. Swing slipped down from her seat into the 
bottom of the boat and hid her face from the oncom- 
ing wave. 

Richard gave a mighty pull on the oars to keep the 
boat head on, and it rode that wave in safety only to 
meet new ones, into whose depths the tiny shell 
rolled to be completely hidden from the sight of two 
men who were standing out on the Dell Haven pier. 

One was Hezekiah Danforth, the other was Cap- 
tain Rose. 

“If there was only a tugin sight to help them,” 
groaned Captain Rose. 

‘*‘Why didn’t you dun a little common sense into 
the woman if she didn’t take any naturally,” scolded 
Captain Danforth, ‘‘or shut her and the boy up some- 
where. 

“T told her, but I declare when I was young I 
could have brought down those oars in half the time 
it takes Jim to fetch ’em. I say, ’Kiah, ain’t that 
boat trying to put about?” 

“Tt acts like it, John, but it will get swamped just 
as sure as guns if—no, it’s going on. There’s noth- 
ing elsetodo. I never in all my life saw a time 
when there wasn’t a sail in sight. * * * The 
boat’s gone! No! There it comes up again!” * 

Suddenly a cry fora helping hand was raised 
among the bystanders, and willing hearts went forth 
from the land. 

‘*Every second tells. It’s a race for life?” called 
out Captain Danforth. ‘Jim, you’d better get in. 
You’re strong: if one of us tuckers out you can take 
hold.” 

All ready lay the boat, a dark green surf boat, a 
boat that could stand heavy seas, and the two men 
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and boy who had nobly volunteered were not long in 
starting off. 

“Suecess to you. Fetch ’em back alive!” called 
out Captain Rose. 

All at once the pier at Dell Haven seemed thronged 
with people. The news had spread that Mrs. Swi ng 
and Richard were out alone on the sea. 

As they watched the dim, dark speck now rising 
upon the swelling waters and as quickly vanishing 
from sight, not one of the little throng but knew the 
danger of the tiny boat. With breathless eagerness 
they watched the turf boat as its two rowers stood at 
the oar urging it onward. 

“It?s down the harbor now. ‘They’re catching it. 
It’s an awful wind for June. Do you think they’re 
gaining on’em? That mite of a boat will never live 
till they get there,” were some of the remarks heard 
as they passed on. 

As for Captain Rose, he went panting up the hill 
nto the town, climbed into the belfry of Dell Haven 
church, as far up as he could go, and watched 
through a spy-glass the progress of the mere speck in 
the distance and the toiling helpers so far behind. 

After a few minutes he realized that Captain Dan- 
forth, although doing his utmost, could not reach the 
periled ones in time to save them, and he said to 
himself : 

“The boy is doing well, but he can’t hold out. I 
must do it.”” Captain Rose’s little daughter had fol- 
lowed her father into the church and climbed the 
belfry stairs. 

‘See here, Dolly,” he said, ‘‘can you look through 
here and keep sharp watch? No, you run—you can 
go quicker’n I can,” and the Captain scribbled a 
message on the back of an envelope, and giving it her 
bade her make haste to the telegraph office. ‘‘You 
tell Johnny Blake it’s to save a life and it must go 
ahead of everything.” 

Dolly Rose did not need to be told twice. She ran 
every step of the way, and rushing into the telegraph 
office flushed and eager, cried out: 

‘‘Mr. Blake, here, send this quick. Richard Swing 
and his mother are going to drown, and it’s to save 
them!”? 

The operator took the old envelope and read: 

“Captain True, steam tug Good Heart, Cromwell 
Ilarbor. Steam out at once in search of small boat— 
woman and boy in it—off Dell Haven three miles; 
going against the wind; can’t last long. 

‘JOHN RosE.” 

‘“‘All right,” said the operator, clicking away at his 
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machine for a minute or two, and then exclaiming, 
“It’s done. Wait a minute, sis, and I'll tell you 
whether or not he gets it, wire runs right down to 
the wharf.” 

The minutes went by. Ten had passed when the 
answer came back: 

“‘Steam’s up; start at once; go myself. 

“TIMOTHY TRUE.” 

The operator did not stay to write it. ‘Run 
quick and tell your father Captain True is gone 
already,” he said. 

Dolly ran, saying to every one she met, ‘“They’ll 
be saved! They’ll be saved!” The child got up to 
the belfry stair, and couldn’t utter a word. She 
could only smile and bow her head and try to get out 
the message, which she did at last. 

Captain Rose’s eye was on the speck. He dared 
not take it off lest never to find it again. Mean- 
while, the news got abroad that Captain Rose had 








telegraphed to Cornwall for a tug, and the burden of 
fear grew lighter. 

In the little boat again and again had Richard 
tried to turn its head towards the land, but with each 
trial it took in so much water that he was forced to 
give uptheattempt. Nothing could be done but keep 
off and face the boiling sea. Very few words were 
spoken. Mrs. Swing kept bailing as fast as possible, 
with only the shell of a horseshoe crab to work with. 

At length came a wave like a small hill, up which 
the boat rode gallantly, and then suddenly Richard 
shouted: 

“They’re coming for us, mother. I see a boat 
just outside the horbor.”’ 

Then the tears sprang to Mrs. Swing’s eyes. She 
stopped bailing for a moment to look towards the 
shore. All she could see was a wall of water shut- 
ting out the land. 

‘Courage, mother,” Dick said. 

Every rise and fall of the oar was a prayer; every 
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dip of the poor old crab shell was a pettition for life. 

Out from Cromwell Harbor, seven miles to the east- 
ward, and hidden from sight by Bright Head, steamed 
the tug Good Heart. Never had its captain stood 
watching the sea with more earnest gaze. Never 
was steam applied with more generous hand. ”*Twas 
the woman and the boy in the boat out at sea that 
lived in the gaze, and in the steam and in the fuel, 
and Good Heart bore away with cordial speed till 
Bright Head was won and weathered. 

“‘T see it,” shouted the Captain, ‘‘though how in 
thunder it’s lived to get there’s more’n I know,” and 
he gave directions to steam outside. 

Richard’s attention was divided among the billows 
and the land and the friendly boat, and Mrs. Swing 
was so intent on bailing, that neither of them saw the 
tug until it was upon them, and a hailing voice 
shouted: 

‘*Hold on till we pick you up.” 

It seemed as if a voice from heaven had spoken. 
Even bluff old Captain Rose up in the belfry of the 
church, ejaculated, ‘‘Thank God!” as he saw the tug 
come to. 

The shock of the call, the sight of the black, throb- 
bing tug, friendly as they. seemed, yet came near 
swamping the boat, for Richard let it turn, and the 
last strength he had was put forth in holding it up to 
the wind until a line was cast off, and even then he 
had no power to make it fast. It was Mrs. Swing 
who tried to obey the commands that came but could 
not. 

Finally the tug’s boat was lowered. It was no 
easy task to get to leeward and board the Good 
Heart, which held its breath, bracing itself against 
the waves almost as a thing of life to do its kindly 
office. Richard and his mother had been saved. 

**Give "ema signal! Give ’em three!” and the 
steam whistle blew three shrieks that went over the 
bay and up the harbor and over against the meeting 
house steeple, until old Captain Rose fell down on 
his knees to utter the first prayer of thankfulness his 
little Dolly had ever heard her father offer. 
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PROSPEROUS SPOKANE FALLS. 


Here in this metropolis of Eastern Washington 
is the promise of a large and beautiful city. They 
claim a population of 18,000. It looks as though 
they might have it. People are coming in here very 
rapidly. The streets are thronged and the hotels are 
all crowded. Yet there are no idlers in town; work- 
ingmen of all classes are in demand. A railroad 
contractor was compelled to send all the way to San 
Francisco last week for 150 more men than he could 
find here. There is the greatest activity not only in 
the city proper but in all the country surrounding. 
Contracts have been let for the entire line of the 
Spokane & Northern Railroad between here and Col- 
ville, a distance of eighty miles, and 1,000 men are 
engaged in the work at thisend. Mr. D. C. Corbin 
says the road will be completed before September. 
There is a good deal of mining in the Colville coun- 
try, and the building of the Spokane & Northern has 
given an impetus toitand sent thither many hun- 
dreds of miners, who are earning from $3 to $5 a day. 
Spokane is particularly fortunate in being the central 
point from which a number of local railroads radiate 
into mining and agricultural regions. She has a line 
running into the Cour d’Alene mining district, an- 
other running through the rich Palouse agricultural 
country, another in the Seattle, Lake Shore and East- 
ern running into the Big Bend agricultural country, 
and will soon have the Spokane & Northern into the 
Colville country. One other road, the Post Falls, is 
under survey, and it is pretty well settled that the 
Oregan & Navigation will come in here this summer. 
All this outside of the Northern Pacific. I see no 
reason why Spokane should not become quite as great 
a railroad center as Denver, quite as great a mining 
center and quite as fine a city in all respects. 

I took arun yesterday out to the terminus of the 
Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern. It runs forty miles 
to the west, but it takes nearly ten miles of the forty 











to get away from Spokane, on account of engineering 
difficulties in crossing the Spokane river and getting 
to the level of the hill on the other side. The bunch- 
grass country is entered twelve or fifteen miles from 
the city, and the remainder of the line to the terminus, 
except a mile or two at Medical Lake, runs through a 
rapidly filling wheat region. This Medical Lake is 
a remarkable body of water,. A town is springing 
up there and a great many people are going there to 
bathe in the waters. There is no question but that 
the water has very powerful medical properties. I 
haven’t the analysis at hand, but one of its proper- 
ties is that it forms into a lather when violently agi- 
tated or rubbed on the person by hand. No fish, frog 
or living thing is fouhd in the water, and it has a 
muddy, repulsive appearance. It cures people of 
rheumatism and plays havoc with any sort of skin 
disease. There is notatree from Medical Lake to 
the end of the Lake Shore & Eastern, and it does not 
look as though there would be any found all the way 
to the Columbia River, but there are millions of acres 
of beautifully rolling bunch-grass land that will pro- 
duce from twenty-five to fifty bushels of wheat to the 
acre. Theranchers are just making a start. Some 
of them grew small patches of wheat last year, but 
the yield this year will be very large. I saw a num- 
ber of fields of fifty to a hundred acres and hundreds 
of from twenty to fifty acres. The Big Bend country, 
through which the Lake Shore & Eastern runs, will 
soon have a large and prosperous population. 

Spokane has a great element of wealth and pros- 
perity in her surrounding agricultural country. What 
is known as the Palouse Valley is a body of land 
fifty by a hundred miles in extent, and, from what I 
have seen of it, I should say it was as fine an agricul- 
tural region as there is in America, or the world. 
There will be vast quantities of wheat grown there 
and in the Big Bend country for export. Much of it 
will come to Spokane and be ground into flour by the 
great mills to be erected along the falls here. The 
water power of these falls has not been understood. 
From the beginning of the first fall to the end of the 
lower fall the decline is about 150 feet, and the sur- 
face distance is about a quarter of a mile, The 
channel of the river breaks up into numerous 
branches, and the bed and banks are of basalt. On 
account, therefore, of the division of the main stream 
and the solidity of the bed and banks there are ex- 
ceptional opportunities for the building of mills and 
the construction of water power machinery. Froma 
single position I was able to count nine distinct 
channels and falls. The total amount of power to be 
had here is incalculable. It is far greater than that 
of the falls of St. Anthony at Minneapolis, and has 
the additional advantage of having no obstruction 
from ice. The thermometer sometimes descends a 
good deal below zero here, but they tell me the Spo- 
kane River was never known to freeze over, and that 
not a piece of floating ice was ever seen on its sur- 
face. Moreover, its water is always perfectly clear. 
Whether low er high, whether in spring, summer or 
autumn, the water has always a peculiar clear, deep 
blue color. Why it should not freeze I am at a loss to 
understand, unless it be that it is supplied by very 
large springs.—Correspondence Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer. 





* 
Healthful Dakota. 


No one can deny that Dakota is a healthy country 
and support the denial with competent proof. Dr. 
Duncan, a well known Chicago scientist, says that 
Dakota is destined to be a health resort. First, 
because of the pure water to be found everywhere; 
second, because of the invigorating climate and cool 
nights in summer; third, because of the dry, cool 
breezes during the day and evening; fourth, because 
of the absence of low marshes and other malarial 
creating substances. The learned doctor closes a 
valuable discourse on the health and climate of Da- 
kota with this sentence: 

‘Dakota can invite the dyspeptic, hollow-chested 
young men from the East and expand and develop 
them into vigorous manhood.” 








IRRIGATION IN MONTANA. 


Several large irrigation enterprises were under. 
taken in Montana during 1888. Among the mostim. 
portant we might mention the great Gallatin Canal og 
Gallatin County, which takes its source or heading 
from the West Gallatin River, where it issues from 
the mountains and runs northeasterly a distance of 
twenty-five miles to Bozeman and covers nearly the 
whole of Gallatin County. It is twenty feet wide, 
four feet deep, and has a capacity of 8,000 inches of 
water; but owing to the pressing demand for water, 
resulting from the rapidly increasing agricultural 
area of the valley, it will soon have to be enlarged to 
twice or three times its present capacity. The grade 
is two and a half feet per mile, and the slope of the 
banks one and a half to one. The earth is all re- 
moved onto the lower side and then built into a 
graded embankment which more than doubles the ca- 
paciiy of a canal built under the old method of plac- 
ing the earth along the bank irregularly without any 
reference to grade. The rate of water rent agreed 
upon between the company and the farmers is one 
dollar per half inch, which amount is said to be suf- 
ficient to irrigate an acre of land in Montana. The 
canal will also be used for transportation of the farm- 
ers products and for wood, lumber, coal, stone, etc, 
There is a pressing demand for all the water it 
can furnish next season, and the enterprise promises 
to be a very profitable one. 

The Florence Canal and Reservoir was completed 
on the first of December, 1888, and will furnish 
water for irrigation of the crops of 1889. The 
source or heading is from south fork of Sun River, 
about five miles above Augusta in Lewis and Clarke 
county, and runs in an easterly direction a distance 
of fifteen miles. It is twenty-five feet wide, five feet 
deep and has a capacity of 25,000 miners inches of 
water. It covers about 100,000 acres of the best land 
in the county, and is the largest, but not the longest 
irrigation canal in the Territory. 

The Sun River Canal Company have built and 
completed over 100 miles of canals from the Sun 
River, Teton River and Burton Lake, besides numer- 
ous storage reservoirs which depend upon melting 
snows and rains for their water supply. The com- 
pany’s plans embrace the irrigatlon of the whole 
Teton and Lonesome prairies, containing an area of 
over 3,000,000 acres. It is bounded on the north by 
the Teton, on the east by the Missouri River, on the 
south by the Sun River, andon the west by the Rocky 
Mountains. The total estimated cost of irrigating 
this tract is placed at $5,000,000, and about $200,000 
of this amount has already been expended. The 
company have converted the Benton Lake, in 
Chateau County, into an immense storage reservoir. 
The lake basin, which is ten miles long and nine 
miles wide, drains an immense country and enough 
water, derived from the melting snows and rains, is 
drained into this basin each year, it is said to irri- 
gate 50,000 acres of land. An immense cut, one and 
one-fourth miles in length and thirty feet deep, has 
been made from the lower end of the basin through 
which to conduct this water onto the lands below. 

The Tongue River Canal takes its source from 
Tongue River, about thirty-five miles south of Miles 
City, is twenty-nine miles long, six feet wide on the 
bottom, fourteen feet wide on top and five feet deep, 
and was completed last August. The whole cost is 
$200,000, and the sale of water the first year, it is 
expected, will bring a paying revenue to the com- 
pany. Before the canal was completed contracts were 
made renting all the water the company could furnish. 

Owing to the peculiar character of the soil through 
which the canal is located for the first ten miles, 
much delay and expense has been occasioned in get- 
ting the canal into successful opperation; the soil 
seemed to possess the quality of dissolving upon the 
application of water to it, and the embankments were 
constantly slipping, but this has now been over- 
come. An immense dam is built at the heading 
across Tongue River, costing $50,000, and the same 
difficulty was here encountered, but skilled engineers 
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have overcome all obstacles and the canal may be re- 
garded as a complete success. 

The Billings Ditch is thirty miles long, twenty-four 
feet wide, three feet deep and cost $160,000. He- 
man Clarke, the great railroad contractor, who 
puilt it in 1883, received $50,000 from water rent the 
second year and has received a like sum each year 
since. ‘The canal is better property than the land un- 
der it. The rate for water rent is only fifty cents 
per year per acre. All the water is used, two other 
canals are now being constructed and they all cannot 
supply the demand. 

Several other enterprises of lesser magnitude were 
undertaken during the past year, and the subject of 
irrigation is rapidly becoming a great material inter- 
est in Montana. Irrigative companies as a rule are 
among the most profitable and permanent of any class 
of corporations. The income from water rent is 
always certain and the price does not fluctuate as, for 
instance, the rates established by railroads. There 
are over 4,000,000 square miles of landin the United 
States, confined to what is called the ‘‘arid regions,” 
and the question of irrigation is fast becoming one of 
national importance. Individual corporations are 
doing much, but the question has become too broad 
for individual effort and the National Government 
should turn its attention in this direction. 

It may be stated that the greatest opportunity for 
money making in the West to-day is the construction 
of irrigation ditches in Montana. 





The Legislature, realizing that any man or corpora- 
tion who makes two blades of grass grow where 
but one existed before is a public benefactor, has 
passed an act giving the right of ‘‘eminent domain” 
over every improvement except another irrigation 
ditch. You can runa ditch through a man’s farm, 
his house or his garden, and the charter runs for- 
ever. 

Irrigation is an industry growing with great rapid- 
ity, and one which will soon take its place among 
our most extensive internal improvements. 

T. D. McINTYRE, 
canoe on oe 
Poison in Respired Air. 

Professor Brown-Sequard is reported to have lately 
informed the French Academy of Sciences that by 
condensing the watery vapor coming from the human 
lungs he obtained a poisonous liquid capable of pro- 
ducing almost immediate death. The poison is an 
alkaloid (organic), and not a microbe or series of 
microbes. He injected the liquid under the skin of a 
rabbit and the effect was speedily mortal without con- 
vulsions. Dr. Sequard said it was fully proved that 
respired air contains a volatile element far more dan- 
gerous than the carbonic acid which is one of its con- 
stituents, and that the human breath contains a 
highly poisonous agent. This startling fact should be 
borne in mind by the occupants of crowded horse- 
cars and ill-ventilated apartments. 





THE LITTLE TOWN O’ TAILHOLT. 


You kin boast about your cities, and their tidy growth 
and size, 

And brag about your county seats, and business enter 
prise, 

And railroads, and factories, and all sich foolery— 

But the little town o’ Tailholt is big enough for me! 


You can harp about yer churches, with their steeples in 
the clouds, 

And gas about yer graded streets, and blow about yer 
crowds; 

You kin talk about your theatres, and all you’ve got to 
see; 

But the little town o’ Tailholt is wide enough for me! 


They haint no style in our town; hit’s little like and 


small; 

They haint no churches, 'nuther; jes’ the meetin’ house 
is all; 

They’s no sidewalks, to speak of, but the highway’s allus 
free, 


And the little town o’ Tailholt is wide enough for me! 


Some finds it discommodin’ like, I’m willin’ to admit, 

To hey but one post office, 1nd a womern keepin’ hit, 

And the drug store, and shoe shop, and grocery, all 
three; 

But the little town o’ Tailholt is handy ’nough for me! 


You kin smile, and turn your nose up, and joke and hev 
yer fun, 
And laugh and holler, ‘“Tail-holts is better holts ’n nun!” 
Ef the city suits you better, w’y hit’s where you'd orto’ 
be, 
But the little town o’ Tailholt’s good enough for me! 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 
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PRODUCTS OF THE GREAT YAKIMA COUNTRY, IN THE NEW STATE OF WASHINGTON. 


The above illustration shows a grouping of Yakima fruits, vegetables, grains, and grasses exhibited at the last Yakima County Fair: —Hop vine, solid cluster 40 feet long; 
hemp, 14 feet high; corn, 11 feet high; oats, 6 feet high, heads 2 feet long; wheat, 60 bushels per acre; cabbage, weight 35 and 43 pounds; Little and Big Club wheat; toma- 
toes, three, weight 5 pounds; tobacco; peaches, five varieties; pears; watermellons, one weighed 54 pounds; cauliflower, weight 8 pounds; squashes, one weighed 86 pounds; 
sweet potatoes; apples, nine varieties; beets, one weighed 14 pounds; sorghum, 10 feet high; peanuts; eight varieties corn; ten of Irish potatoes; five of onions and six of 


peppers. 
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ABOUT MEDICAL LAKE, WASHINGTON. 


A representative of the Spokane Falls Review thus 
describes a trip over the Seattle, Lake Shore and 
Eastern Railroad from Spokane Falls to Medical 
Lake:—Steaming along at a forty mile an hour gait, 
the party soon reached the high bridge crossing the 
Spokane River and the commencement of the grand 
scenery for which this road is noted—winding in and 
out among the basaltic columns of rocks, whistling 
around curves, occasionally affording a glimpse of 
Spokane Falls through the thick fir trees, climbing up 
the mountains higher and higher, until an elevation 
of 500 feet from the starting point was reached, nine 
miles away, but only three miles as the crow flies. 
What a magnificent view is spread out before the 
gaze. Below is the young metropolis with the roar- 
ing waters distinctly seen rushing over the falls, and 
beyond is the green valley and fir covered mountains, 
while away off to the east is the snow-capped crests 
of the Coeur d’AleneS Range. Indeed the scenery was 
so absorbing that all felt loth to leave the cars when 
the brakeman called out Medical Lake. Here was 
found a thriving town of 600 inhabitants that has 
simply done wonders within the last six weeks. No 
less than forty buildings have been put up within 
taat time, and many more are under comtemplation. 
Property has doubled itself in value and in some 
cases done better than that. One would naturally 
think the town had a great big boom,but it has not, it 
is a steady growth of an enterprising watering place, 
for Medical Lake will be to Spokane Falls what Coney 
Island is to New York. It was a very wise move of 
Superintendent Allen in running excursion trains, 
and it won’t be many years before they will be run- 
ning every hour during the summer. Those who do 
not wish to bathe in Medical Lake can have a fine 
day’s fishing in Silver Lake, a short mile east of town. 
This is a beautiful sheet of clear water, three miles 
in length by half a mile in width, that it is literally 
alive with troutand carp. Some of the latter have 
been caught weighing ten pounds. On a high prom- 
ontory west of the town is where the state insane 
asylum is being built. The sub-basement and one- 
third of the first story is up. Brick is made on the 
ground and an excellent quality of granite is quarried 
close by. From this point, which is a most desirable 
site, a grand sweep of country is spread out before 
the beholder. Below lies the placid waters of Medi- 
cal Lake, its shores lined with heavy timber, while 
beyond and for miles is a magnificent stretch of rich 
agricultural country, dotted with the homes of pros- 
perous farmers. It is indeed a lovely place. Here you 
can step out on a mighty cliff, breathing the pine 
scented and invigorating winds wafted up from the 
flower-bedecked valley below, and after feasting the 
eye on the rich verdure in the valley one can take in 
the magnificent panorama of the Coeur d’Alene Range 
a part of the Rockies, whose snow-crested peaks form 
the horizon line and are distinctly seen one hundred 
miles away. There is a rugged loveliness in this 
majestic mountain scenery. Itis exceedingly pic- 
turesque—it is sublime. It is one among the extremely 
few points where one can enjoy the climate and 
health-giving properties of a Colorado altitude in 
which the natural scenery comprises forests, moun- 
tains hills and valleys. 
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EARLY DAYS IN THE FAR WEST. 


When I arrived at Alden Gulch (Virginia City) on 
the 19th day of June, 1863, Montana was not organ- 
ized but formed a part of Idaho Territory, and Henry 
Plummer, the great road agent chieftain, was Sheriff 
over the whole region and in appointing his deputies, 
organized a powerful band of free-booters. Their 
headquarters were at Bannock City. It seems that 
a man by the name of Dillingham knew so much of 
their nefarious business that for their safety he must 
be put out of the way. Accordingly they sent two of 
the worthy members of the gang to Virginia City, 
where Dillingham was stopping, to kill him. They 
arrived at their destination about the time that some 
200 miners had arrived and were encamped near by. 








Early on the morning of the 19th the two road 
agents, Buck Stinson and Hare Lyons, went to a 
brush saloon, called Dillingham out and shot him a 
few paces from the door. ‘The miners arrested and 
were about to lynch them, but Deputy Sheriff Jack 
Gallagher and his assistants would not consent to an 
illegal act; they must have a trial. Accordingly a 
judge was appointed and an old ’49er acted as prose- 
cuting attorney, with Lawyer Smith for the defense, 
whille the 200 miners, encircling the court, weapons 
in hand, formed the jury.; The trial proceeded in 
the usual way until about 3 o’clock p. m., whena 
verdict of murder in the first degree was rendered 
and it was adjudged that they should be hung forth- 
with. The gallows was erected and the criminals 
marched (as we supposed) to their doom. It was a 
solemn scene, and ‘‘ten thousand thoughts revolved 
in every sinner’s breast.” Rut Lawyer Smith, like a 
true lawyer, failing to clear his clients by legal 
means, resorted to a stratagem. He hired a Mrs. 
B—— and her daughter to cry them clear. They 
performed their part nobly, representing themselves 
as the mother and daughter and wife of the guilty 
men. At the critical moment when the sympathies 
of the crowd were well aroused. Deputy Gallagher 
said it was too much for him. He said: ‘We are 
liable to be scalped by savages. We are about to 
deprive these ladies of their natural protectors. Let 
us turn them loose. All in favor of turning them 
loose step to the right.” A large majority of the 
men, who but an hour before had voted to hang 
them, stepped to the right and the desperadoes were 
free to again prey upon the honest and industrious. 

Talk about woman suffrage, when two women 
(not half as pretty as our Bitter Root girls) can undo 
in five minutes what it took 200 miners all day to do! 
Such is life at present, but when Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Vic. Woodhull and others of their stripe 
enfranchise the fair sex, a woman will exert no more 
influence than a man.—Grantsdale (Mont.) Bugle. 
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STRANGE REALITIES. 





.* You fellows talk about riding bad horses,” said a 
well known citizen of acknowledged genius and won- 
derful experieuce, to a group of simple-minded bunch 
grass boys the other day. ‘‘I tell you, these cyuses 
don’t amount to anything. They buck like sheep. 
Why, bless you, a Colorado cow-boy would die for 
want of exercise if he had to ride these Washington 
Territory plugs. I must tell you of a bit of personal 
experience with a Colorado horse. When I went to 
Georgetown, Colorado, in 1880, I bought a six-year- 
old horse out of a band of wild ones expressly for a 
saddle horse. Well, I knew he was going to make 
fun when he was saddled, but I didn’t expect quite 
what I experienced. The bronko-busters were all at 
my barn the next morning to see the fun, for they had 
the horse sized up fora bad one. We had to throw 
him to rope him, and it took two hours to get him 
saddled. Well, when we got him saddled, one of the 
professional riders offered to ride him for $10. But 
Iam something of a rider myself. I told them I 
should ride him myself. I watched my chance and 
got my foot in the stirrup and before the horse knew 
it I was sitting in the saddle. Talk about bucking! 
I hadn’t been in the saddle a minute berore I realized 
that 1 had made a mistake in mounting him. You 
see Georgetown is 23,000 feet above sea level, and 
my lungs are naturally weak, and the high jumps of 
the horse added to the altitude of the place was the 
‘last straw,’ so to speak. I dismounted as the horse 
came to the ground, and found I was almost unable 
to stand. A fellow called Mincemeat Mike was in 
the saddle in a jiffy and putting the spurs to the horse 
like mad. You never saw such bucking. It seemed 
that it must kill both horse and rider. I was just on 
the point of telling Mike he better dismount and save 
his life, when I discovered he was rolling a cigarette. 
Well, after about two hours, all at once the horse let 
up bucking ane was as quiet as an old horse. The 
rider got down and handed me the halter rope. 
‘There,’ said he, ‘your hoss is broke, and don’t you 








forget it he’s the hardest bucker I ever threw a leg 
over.’ Aftera few minutes we noticed the horse 
acted sick, and before we could get the saddle off he 
dropped dead. He’d just bucked himself to death, 
Talk about horses and riders! Colorado is the place 
they have them. Well, I used that horse every day 
until he was twenty years old, and then I sold him to 
a Denver party for $5,000. That’s real.”—Colton 
(Wash.) Eagle. 


A PARABLE ILLUSTRATED. 





‘*Probably the most extraordinary spectacle ever 
witnessed in New Westminster,” says the News- 
Advertiser, ‘“‘attracted the attention of hundreds 
Tuesday night on Columbia Street. It was a repre- 
sentation of the ten virgins given by the Salvation 
Army. First came the standard-bearer with the regi- 
mental colors, then the band, numbering half a dozen 
pieces, and following them, ten young women, or 
virgins, as they were called, dressed entirely in white 
gauze, a long veil falling from the head to the heels. 
In one hand each virgin carried a new stable lantern 
lighted. They marched in the form of a hollow 
Square, and at intervals gave the band a rest by sing- 
ing ‘psalms and hymns and spiritual songs.’ The 
virgius were followed by the rank and file of the 
Army, and those again by the rag-tag and bobtail of 
the city. A great crowd gathered at the corner of 
Columbia and Mary streets, where the procession 
turned off to go to the Opera House, and although 
the ungodly laughed and jeered at them, most people 
were too astonished to say anything. It is confidently 
anticipated that many sinners heretofore impregnable 
to the general calls of salvation from the common 
soldiery, will yield them gratefully before the irre- 
sistible charms of the ten virgins.” 
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THE RICHES OF IDAHO. 


The mountains of Idaho are stored with abundant 
riches—to be had for the seeking. More than $120,- 
000,000 in gold and silver have been given to the 
world by this generous Territory. Idaho has steadily 
advanced during the last four years from the ninth 
to the fifth place in the list of bullion producing 
States. Ten millions of gold, silver and lead were 
produced last year from her mines. Besides her 
precious metals, Idaho has an abundance of iron, 
copper, salt, sulpher, mica, sandstone, limestone, 
granite and marble in quality not exceeded this side 
of Italy. In this stern, but healthy and profitable 
field of mining, Idaho has work and fortunes sufficient 
for tens of thousands of ‘‘ambitious and brainy young 
men.”—Shoshone Journal. 
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A FIGHTING DRINK. 


“There’s no use talking, but Bock beer contains 
fighting qualities that will discount powdered whis- 
key,” remarked Acting Sergeant Kuntz, last night. 
‘Since the Bock beer season opened we have had 
our hands fnll arresting men for fighting, or if not 
for this, for using abusive language which was un- 
doubtedly aroused in those arrested bya too free 
absorption of this anger-provoking beverage. To- 
day the police quelled several fights, while others 
could only be stopped by incarceration.”—Helena 
(Mont.) Independent. 











+ 
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NO SINGING BIRDS. 


Said an old immigrant the other day to the 
editor of the Statesman ‘“‘I like your country; while 
Dakota has wheat, Minnesota lumber, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Illinois, cattle, hogs, flax and a big lake 
navigation, Kansas and Nebraska wheat, Penn- 
sylvania iron and coal, New England fisheries, you 
out here in Washington have all of these and yet any 
one will build up a State.” ‘‘Well, what are you 
kicking about?” was asked. ‘‘You have no singing 


birds sir.” 
But, we'll get ’em yet, 
You bet. 


—Walla Watla (Wash.) Statesman. 
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Minnesota. 


Tue Northern Pacific Railroad Company has let the 
contract for the building of a line from Little Falls to 
Staples. The line is about thirty-three miles long and it 
will shorten the route from St. Paul to the West by about 
twenty miles. This leaves Brainerd off what will be the 
main line, and makes accessible considerable hardwood 
land in Morrison and Todd counties. 

North Dakota. 

DAKOTA has over 4,500 miles of railroads in operation, 

COMPARED with the population, Dakota has fewer 
criminals than any other state in the Union. 


VACANT lands open to settlement in Dakota amount to 
24,000,000 acres, exclusive of Indian reservation and rail- 
road lands. 


Tage building boom in LaMoure grows. The latest 
structure is the Downing elevator, which will be erected 
one block east of the North Star House.—LaMoure 
Chronicle. 


Deviu’s LAKE City is making a persistent push for the 
Capital of the new State of North Dakota. The effort 
will be fruitless. Bismarck paid dear for her capital 
honors, and will keep them. 


THE acreage of wheat in North Dakota is from ten to 
fifteen per cent. greater than last year, oats and barley a 
trifle greater, and there will be fifteen per cent. more flax 
grown this year than last. The ground was never in 
better condition and farmers’ prospects so bright. Unless 
some unforeseen calamity occurs, North Dakota’s harvest 
for 1889 will largely eclipse that of any previous year in 
the history of the State. It looks that way now.—Fargo 
Argus. 


NortH DakKOTA is bright with hope. And well may the 
new State hope. Her celebrity is world-wide—her pros- 
perity is unquestioned, and her success admitted by all. 
All over the Eastern States there is an inquiry for North 
Dakota. There may not be so many people—so much 
brawn and muscle—but there are men of means and 
brains, and business experience and money, looking to- 
ward North Dakota. Capital is coming, and bringing it 
are men of ability, and they are coming to Fargo and to 
North Dakota and will invest. May and June will see 
scores of such here.—Fargo Argus. 


THE county commissioners met Monday morning and 
opened tke bids sent in for the purchase of $27,000 refund- 
ing bonds, bearing interest at six percent. These bonds 
are issued to take up the present indebtedness of the 
county now bearing eight per cent. In all fifteen bids 
were received, the highest being the offer of the Equit- 
able Mortgage company of New York, to give five per 
cent. premium for the whole issue, which was accepted. 
There are not many counties in Dakota whose obligations 
stand higher than those of Stutsman County, under its 
present management.—Jamestown Alert. 


Montana. 
HELENA’S population increased 3,327 the past year. 
Fort BENTON shipped 1,800.000 pounds of wool last 
year. 


Tue Montana Central is surveying a route from Sand 
Coulee to the Neihart Mines and the Judith Basin. 








GREAT FALLS is preparing to make further use of her 
enormous water-power by damming the Missouri just 
above the Black Eagle fall. 


FIFTY-THREE trains came in and out of Helena every 
day. Of this number, forty-five pass by on the Northern 
Pacific and the remainder on the Montana Central. Thir- 
teen on the Northern Pacitic are through and local 
passenger trains. There have been days at the Northern 
Pacific when fifty trains reported. Helena is the great 
railway center of Montana.—Helena Independent. 


Tue Conductors’ Mining & Milling Company intend 
doing a large amount of work this summer in the way of 
putting in concentrating works, building roads and other- 
wise getting ready to thoroughly develop these proper- 
ties, which are considered very valuable. A fifty-ton 
concentrator, costing in the neighborhood of $30,000, will 





be in operation by the first of August. The President is 
Mr. L. 8. Hoff, of Minneapolis. The mines are located on 
Mill Creek, a small stream that puts into the Yellowstone 
about twenty miles above Livingston. 


A LEDGE of white and blue variegated marble has re- 
cently been found in the Sweet Grass Hills, about seventy 
miles north of Fort Benton. It is 600 feet wide and has 
been traced for fifteen miles. The marble is of excellent 
quality. 


HELENA is to Montana what Denver is to Colorado. 
Each has been, is now and always will be the metropolis 
of its respective state. The history of one, in commercia 
and material growth, is the history of the other. People 
who are fortunate enough to be located in Helena, even 
at this late day, are in on the ground floor. Many of 
them do not know this, but it is a fact nevertheless.— 
Helena Journal. 


IT may be said with safety that there is no other country 
in the world where the handmaids of national wealth and 
greatness, agriculture and mining, nestle side by side, in 
the valleys and mountains, in such perfect form, for so 
great a distance, and in such unbroken continuity, as in 
the great Northwest. A very attractive picture can be 
drawn of this wonderful combination of natural resources 
in Montana.—Helena Journal. 


THE NEw Rovure To Bourre.—The route through the 
Homestake Pass has been adopted after a thorough ex- 
amination of both that and the Pipestone Pass, which 
shows that the grade of the Homestake is eighty feet 
less than that of the Pipestone, while the route will be 
six and one-half miles shorter. The Northern Pacific will 
thus have d direct line from St. Paul to Butte which will 
be 125 miles shorter than the Montana Central’s line 
between the same points. The new line will also give 
direct connections between Butte and Anaconda and the 
great fuel supply-point of Montana, Red Lodge, which 
will add certainty to the operations of the smelters at the 
cities named.—Helena Independent. 


A NEW mining district has been discovered in Jefferson 
county, twelve miles from Pony and about thirty-eight 
miles southeast of Boulder, which has created consider- 
able excitement. The place where mineral was discov- 
ered is said to be fine farming country and bears no indi- 
cations of quartz. The discoverers of these wonderful 
mines are Michael Gilmore and James Keaton, both old 
prospectors, who feel they have a fortune within their 
grasp. While walking through the country they observed 
acropping of quartz from a foot to four feet in width. 
By prying a pick in the ground nearly a foot from the 
grass roots, ore was found that looked very rich in copper 
and silver. The spot was further excavated, and they 
were surprised to find gold-bearing quartz. Assays made 
from the latter show 192 ounces of gold and seven ounces 
of silver. This is marvelously rich, being equal to $3,847 
per ton. 


Tue Northern Pacific is in the most prosperous year of 
its existence, and Montana will feel her share of the 
benefits accruing in the form of increased railroad build- 
ing. It is now Officially stated that this company will 
build its Gallatin-Butte branch, also the Boulder-Butte 
extension. Besides there is a probability that the pro- 
posed extension into the Castle mining district may be 
constructed during 1889. The latest step taken is to ex- 
tend the Bitter Root Valley branch from Grantsdale, the 
present terminus, to the Mineral Hill country, a distance 
of thirty-three miles. Work on this extension will begin 
immediately. Contractors were last week looking over 
the ground and sub-contractors are getting their teams 
and scrapers ready for action. The field which this line 
will traverse is said to be highly fertile and it is only 
owing to lack of transportation and want of a market for 
produce that the country has not been tilled before. Up 
in the Mineral Hill country it is said that mountains of 
low grade silver ore exist, which have been but barely 
prospected. By means of cheap transportation these 
mines will pay to work, by shipping the ore to some 
reduction works on the main line.—Helena Independent. 





Washington. 


THE largest sturgeon caught in the Columbia River 
this season weighed 600 pounds. 


WABKIAKUM has 2,000 inhabitants, but has no physi- 
cian. Here is an opening for a medical man. 


Two new dams are to be built overthe Skookumchuck 
River at Centralia, which will give that lively burg a fine 
water power of thirty foot fall. 


EASTERN WASHINGTON has been so far eclipsed by 
Western Washington that its lumbering interest have 
been almost ignored. Yet we find no inconsiderable 
business doing in this lineeven now. The run of logs on 
the North Palouse at present is estimated at twenty-one 
million feet. But it is apparent that lumbering in this 
end of the State is in its infancy. With the various rail- 
roads penetrating the mountains a scope of fine timber is 





rendered accessible that is dumbfounding in its vastness. 
Though the timber lands are in the panhandle of Idaho 
the operators are in Washington.—Garjield Enterprise. 


WorK has been begun at Spokane Falls on a $300,000 
opera house. The building will be 100x150 feet, five stories - 
high, front of pressed brick with granite trimmings. All 
the latest improvements will be introduced, even to a 
coat and hat rack on each seat and a drop-a-quarter-in- 
the-slot-and-pull-out-a-pair-of-opera-glasses arrangement. 


WoRK has commenced on the Spokane & Northern rail- 
road and it will be pushed toward the Columbia River as 
fast as men can buildit. The building of this road will 
open up Stevens County, hitherto one of the least known 
sections within the State, and which is exceedingly rich 
in resources, especially valuable minerals. The whole 
northwestern part of the State will feel the influence of 
this new road.—Davenport Times. 


ComE and inspect this great Puyallup Valley and see 
what the soil has done, can do and will do. If you want 
to farm on rich land adjoining town you must pay in pro- 
portion for it, but you can find land a little farther back 
at reasonable rates and the farther from town you go, 
the cheaper prices you will find. You can see mountains, 
gulches and jungles from the car windows, but they had 
to be sandwiched in somewhere just for scenery, drain- 
age and game-covers, and if you scatter yourself out a 
little you will find lots of adjacent country as good for 
fertility and all general purposes as any that Nature ever 
smiled upon.—Puyallup Commerce. 


THE assessment of Whatcom County made one year ago 
by Assessor Custer aggregated about $1,100,000. The 
great improvement in the condition of our people and the 
county, warrants Mr. Custer in saying thatthe assessed 
valuation of Whatcom County this year will foot up 
£4,000,000. The lowest figure at which county wild lands 
were assessed last year was $2.50 per acre; the lowest 
valuation this year is $4. Itis fair to say that the assess- 
ment will probably be made on one-third of the cash 
value of wild lands. The increase of wealth and the 
enhancement of values have been greater around the. 
Bay, and Mr. Custer estimates that property around 
Bellingham Bay will pay half of all the taxes of What- 
com County, because of value. Probably no no other 
county in this or any other State can show a like increase 
in natural wealth—from one million in 1888 to four million 
in 1889.— Whatcom Reveille. 


IMMIGRATION TO THE BIG BEND CoUNTRY.—The immi- 
gration Washington is this spring receiving is something 
wonderful. Of this influx of population the Big Bend 
famous everywhere for its rich agricultural lands, its 
large cattle, horses and sheep ranches, its fine fruit grow- 
ing regions in the valley of the Columbia, its extensive 
pine forests, the rich and inexhaustible mineral deposits 
known to exist in the surrounding moun‘ainous regions, 
is receiving its fullshare. Government lands are rapidly 
being settled upon and if the present rate continues they 
will all be taken up in three month’s time. The stagna- 
tion and drawbacks that other sections of the West have 
experienced after like attacks of immigrants, Washing- 
ton has no occasion to fear. ''he resources are too varied, 
the products too numerous in character for anything but 
prosperity to overtake all the people who seek homes and 
fortunes within the bounds of Washington. The great 
variety of Washington’s resources, their great richness 
and inexhaustible supply is what secures ours from the 
experience of other States. Washington is dependent upon 
no one product or class of products but her people may 
draw upon, to receive a bountiful return, from many.— 
Wilbur Register. 





Alaska. 


THE recent discovery of gold near ‘“‘Forty-mile Creek,” 
Alaska, has moved the Government to fit out an expedi- 
tion to ascertain the true boundary line between that 
country and British Columbia. There will be four parties 
of ten men each, under the command of J. T. McGrath, 
J. H. Turner, J. J. Gilvert and J. F. Pratt respectively. 
The commanders of the different parties are all trained 
engineers in the employ of the Geodetic Survey, and in 
addition each party will have a physician and naturalist 
in attendance. The expedition will start in June, and it 
is expected to remain away eighteen months. 





Manitoba. . 


A New YorK special to the St. Paul Pioneer Press says 
that the Northern Pacific Railway Company has suc- 
ceeded in disposing of a large block of Manitoba & North- 
ern Pacific Railway bonds. Although it is impossible to 
learn the figure that was obtained for the bonds, a most 
successful sale was made. It is understood they were 
sold in the New York market, and that Mr. Henry Villard 
had something to do withthe bargain. Immediately 
upon the sale being made the company ordered in Eng- 
land steel rails sufficient to iron 150 miles between Morris 
and Brandon. These rails are now on the ocean, and are 


_expected to arrive in Quebec in a few days. They will be 


pushed West as rapidly as possible, so as to be ready for 
laying as soon as the grading is done. 
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GOODWIN & PUGSLEY, 











REAL ESTATE 


oO Te. 2b, 


NORTH YAKIMA, - - - WASHINGTON. 





Solicit correspondence, or better still, a Visit to Our 
Wonderful Country. 


MONTES INVESTED FOR NON-RESIDENTS, 


‘We intend doing a safe, conservative business, and 


claim the best knowledge of titles and values 
of any men in the County. 


References by permission: 
First National Bank, North Yakima, 
Chester A. Congdon, St. Paul, Minn. 
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MINNESOTA. 





RASTERN INVESTORS 
Are invited to correspond with us. We offer carefully 
selected Mortgages secured on improved Real 
Estate in St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
bearing interest at 
6 AND 7 PER CENT. PER ANNUM, 
payable semi-annually in New York Exchange. 


We refer to the local banks, mercantile agencies, and 
citizens generally. Best Exstern references. 


R. M. NEWPORT & SON, 
Investment Bankers, 
Drake Block, Sr. PAuL, MINN. 





ALBERT SCHEFFER, President. 
E. A. HENDRICKSON, Vice-President. 
HERMANN SCHEFFER, Cashier. 


O. T. ROBERTS, Assistant Cashier. 


Commercial National ‘Bank, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Paid up Capital, . : 


Surplus, : - - 


$500,000. 
20,000. 





Henry P. UPHAM, Prest. E. H. BAILEY, Cashier. 
C. D. GILFILLAN, Vice Prest. WM. A. MILLER, Asst. Cash. 


THE 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 
United States Depository. 
Capital, $1,000,000. - Surplus, $500,000. 


DirECcTORS: H.H. Sibley, T. B. Campbell, J H. Sanders 
Henry P. Upham, Greenleaf Ciark, H. E. Thompson, 
H. R. Bigelow, J. J. Hill, D.C. Shepard, T. L. Schurmeier, 
= > yr omg A. H. Wilder, F. B. Clarke, C. W. Griggs 
i. H. Bailey. 





W. R. MERRI4M, Pres, 
F. A. Se YMUOUR, Cashier. 


C. H. BriGELow, Vice Pres 
GEO. C. POWER, Asst. Cash. 


THE 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Capital, $500,000. Surplus Fund, $100,000. 





DIRECTORS: 


J. W. Bishop, 
D. R. Noyes, 


E. F Drake, 


A. B. Stickney, 
John L. Merriam, 


J.T. Averill, 








Maurice Auerbach, F. A. Seymour, Chas. H. Bigelow, 
A. H. Wilder, E.N. Saunders, W.R. Merriam, 
L D. Hodge, W.S. Culbertson, B. Beaupre. 
WASHINGTON. 
[3417.] 


PACIFIC NATIONAL BANK, 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Paid up Capital, - - . $100,000 
Surplus, - - - - 40,000 





C. P. MASTERSON President. 
T. B. WALLACE, Vice-President. 
L. R. MANNING, Cashier. 
J.M. KERR, Asst. Cashier. 





DIRECTORS: 
C. P. Masterson, T. B. Waliace, J.P. Stewart, 
W. D. Tyler, L. R. Manning. 
No. 3172. “ 


Merchants National Bank, Tacoma, W.T. 


Merchants National Bank—oldest Bank in Tacoma, 
In their Building, Cor. Pacific Avenue and 11th St. 
Paid up Capital, - $100.000. 
Surplus (Over Dividends), 37,000. 
W.J. THOMPSON, Prest. HENRY DrvM, Vice-Prest. 
SAMUEL COLLYER, Cashier. R. J. DAVis, Asst. Cashier. 
Directors—M. F. Hatch, Walter J. Thompson, M. M. 
Harvey, Geo. F. Orchard, Henry Drum, L. F. Thompson. 
Deposits (large and small) of individuals, firms or banks 
receive careful attention. Collections made and proceeds 
promptly remitted. Interest on time deposits. ‘ 








Tacoma National Bank, 


TACOMA, - - - WASHINGTON, 
Capital, $100,100. Surplus, $65,000. 


Pres’t, W. B. BLACKWELi. 


; V. Pres., E>MUND RICE, JR. 
Cashier, W. FRASER. 


-Ass’t Cashier, H. O. FISHBACK. 


Directors—R. Wingate, G. ©. Atkinson, I. W. Anderson, 
Edmund Rice, Jr., W. B. Blac kwell. 





A. N. Frtcu, Pres’t. H. C. Bostwick, Vice-Pres’t. 
H. L. ACHILLES, Cashier. 


Capital, $100,000. 


TRADERS BANK OF TACOMA. 


TRUSTEES: 
H. C. Bostwick, C. G. Higbee, A. M. Stewart, C. W, Griggs, 
Geo. Browne, H.L. Achilles. Henry Hewitt Jr., Paul 
Schulze, A. N. Fitch. TACOMA, WASH. 


— TRADERS NATIONAL BANK 
OF SPOKANE FALLS, W. 7. 
Paid up Cap’l, 875,000. Undiv’d Profits & Surplus, $15,000. 
DIRECTORS—R. W. Forrest, E. J. Brickell, President; 
M. M. Cowley, D. M. Drumheller, Vice Pres.; A. J. Duncan. 
CORRESPONDENTS—New York, Importers & Traders 
National Bank; Portland, Or., First National Bank; St. 
Paul, Minn., National German-American Bank; London, 
The Alliance Bank, Limited; Berlin, Dresdner Bank. 
Deal in Foreign and Domestic Exchange at Market Rates. 
Coliections receive prompt attention. 
. J. HOOVER, Cashier. 


BANK OF SPOKANE FALLS, 
(Organized in 1879 ) 

A. M. CANNON, Pres'’t. B. H. BENNETT, Cashier. 
OLDEST BANK NORTH OF SNAKE RIVER. 
Resources, $250,900. Paid up Capital, 875,000. 
Exchange on all the principal cities Bought and Sold. 
Interest allowed on time deposits. Collections a specialty, 








BEN E. SNIPES. W. R. ABRAMS. 


BEN E. SNIPES & CO., 


N RS. 
ELLENSBURG, BANKE Wasa. TER. 


A General Banking Business Transacted. 
A Private Bank. Individual responsibility over $500,000. 
Correspondents: National Park Bank, N. Y.; Naticnal 
German-American, St. Paul, Minn.; Ladd & Tilton, Port 
land. Or.; Merchants National, Tacoma; Londony Pants é 
American, San Francisco; Dexter, Horton & Co., Sextt' 





OREGON. 





Commercial National Bank, 


OF PORTLAND, OREGON. 
Capital $250,000. Surplus $50.000. 





President, D. P. THOMPSON. 
Vice-President, R. M. WADE. 
Cashier, R. L. DURHAM. 
Asst. Cashier, H. C. WORTMAN. 





Sight Exchange and Telegraphic Transfer sold 
on New York, Boston, Chicago, Omaha, St. Paul, San Fran- 
cisco and all principal places throughout the Northwest. 


Exchange sold on principal cities in Europe and on 
Hong Kong. 

Special rates on Eastern Exchange to new-comers. 

Collections receive prompt attention. 


The First National Bank, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 








Designated Depository and Financial Agents 
of the United States. 





Capital and Surplus, - - $1,000,000. 





HENRY FAILING, President. 
H. W. CORBETT, Vice-President. 
G. E. WITHINGTON, Cashier. 
H. J. CORBETT, Asst. Cashier. 





Established 1859. Established 1859. 


LADD & TILTON, 


BANKERS, 
PORTLAND, - - OREGON, 


Transact a General Banking Business. 


Interest allowed on Time Deposits. 

Collections made at all points on favorable terms. 

Letters of Credit issued, available in Europe and the 
Eastern States. 

Sight Exchange and Telegraphic Transfers sold on New 
York, Washington, Chicago, St Louis, Denver, Omaha, 
San Francisco, and various points in Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Montana and British Columbia. 

Exchange sold on London, Paris, Berlin, Frankfort and 
Hong Kong. . 








WHAT NORTH DAKOTA FARMERS ARE DOING. 


M. G, Mattson, living on a homestead near La 
Moure, tells his experience in Dakota in this fashion: 
“T came here in ’84 without a nickel; contested the 
claim of my land which cost $60; have since put on 
buildings which cost $200 and broken sixty-five acres 
at a cost of $195—making the aggregate cost of the 
farm, consisting of 160 acres, $455. During the past 
season the total value of .my crop, including wheat, 
oats, potatoes, hay and pork, was $1,162. I now 
have $745 worth of stock, and have all the machinery 
needed to work the farm. I consider my claim worth 
$1,000.” 

J. E. Hoover, of Dawson, had 2,465 bushels of No. 
1 hard wheat on 155 acres, and 691 bushels of oats 
from twenty acres. He reports having cleared $1,500 
on his Kidder County farm in ’88. 

J. B. Matthews, of Eldridge, Stutsman County, 
wintered 800 sheep without any cost of extra feed. 
They kept in good order by grazing on the prairie. 
He had sheds for night shelter, but the winter was so 
uniformly pleasant that they preferred the open air, 
as a rule. 

W. H. Makee, of Dunseith, recently killed fifteen 
hogs averaging over 300 pounds each. They were 
fatted with frosted wheat in about six weeks. 

Robert McAuley, of Joliette, Pembina County, re- 
cently butchered a hog sixteen months old that 
weighed 610 pounds dressed. 

Ellison D. Smith, of Potter County, had a yield of 
220 bushels of flax on ten acres, which he sold at 
Winona for $1.10 a bushel—netting $25.96 per acre. 

R. T. Kingman, of Hillsboro, sold thirteen grade 
Herford yearlings at Fargo for $528.71, an average of 
$40.67. They were taken off pasture Novy. 12th and 
fed a mixture of wheat, bran and barley once a day 
and corn fodder. Their average weight was 1,192 
pounds. 

James Murphy writes to the Sun, of Church’s 
Ferry, Ramsey County: ‘‘I came here in June, 1886, 
and took aclaim. Forty cents was the extent of my 
possessions. Now I have 320 acres, 160 proved up; 
a cow, pigs, chickens, and necessary farming machin- 
ery; also $300 cash. With the exception of a $400, 
mortgage on my land and a $50 harvester note the 
next fall lam out of debt. Will have 100 acres in 
crop next year. Pretty good showing for a man fifty- 
eight years old.” 

J. L. Sutton, of Clark County,-wintered 600 head 
of stock, and his loss was only one lamb and six 
calves. He realized over $4,000 from his stock last 
year. 

La Moure County reports a thirteen months pig 
that weighed 700 pounds. It was raised by Mr. 
Peterson, four miles south of the town of La Moure, 
and had been fattened on potatoes and barley. 

The Wells County Gazette gives the experience of 
over sixty homesteaders who started with little or no 
means in that county who are now in comfortable cir- 
cumstances. The same paper also gives the names 
of nine lady homesteaders, among others Miss Kate 
Needham, present County Superintendent of schools 
who has 320 acres. Several of the ladies were school 
teachers and taught near their claims. 

W. R. Tanner tells the Fargo Argus how he made 
twenty-five cent frosted wheat bring him over $1.00 a 
bushel. He fed it tohogs. It was ground fine and 
mixed with warm water. In the hogs he selected to 
experiment with, the gain was seventy-two and one- 
half pounds for each three bushels and seven ,pounds 
of wheat. ; 

Wm. Pinkham’s success is told by the Sykeswn 
Gazette. He reached Wells County in 1886, with a 
span of mules, a wagon and a breaking plow as his 
sole possessions. Broke a quarter section the first 


season and put up some hay. In 1887 he marketed 
over 2,000 bushels of No. 1 hard wheat. In 1888 his 
crop exceeded 3,000 bushels, with thirty-five acres in 
oats which averaged seventy-five bushels to the acre. 
This spring he has 480 acres—all taken under the land 
laws—ready for seed and says he expects to gather 
10,000 bushels of wheat this fall. He now has six 
mules, four horses and two cows. He is sixty-five 
years of age, and spent many years on whaling ships, 
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MINNESOTA. 


DULUTH! 


If you want perfectly safe investmonts that will yield 
LARGE PROFITS, BUY DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 





Duluth is growing rapidly and has a great future and 
roperty is cheap. We have avery large and selected 
fist of k Propetty, Cheap Acre Property and Acres 
suitable for immediate Platting, and improved and un- 
improved Business Property. 
For particulars cali on or write 
Cc. E. LOVETT & CO. Duluth, Minn. 


ne 


COCHRAN & WALSH, 


Real Estate and Financlal Agents, 


CILFILLAN BLOCK, 
ST. PAUL, - - - MINN., 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF MORTGAGE LOANS. 


They also handle City Pro 











rty of every description. 
If you wish to purchase a gilt-edged mortgage on St. Paul 
improved real estate, or desire to invest in an interest 
paying property in the city, they will doitforyou. ~ 

nd for their explanatory pamphlet. 


GC. B. LAm.e- 


COR. DAKOTA AND FILLMORE. 
WEST ST. PAUL PROPERTY EXCLUSIVELY. 





THE ONTARIO LAND CO., 


w~ 
43 Chamber of Commerce Building, - St. Paul, Minn. 





Choice lots in Atlanta. Sault Ste. Marie, Duluth, West 
Superior, Spokane Falls and Tacoma. 
Acre vroperty adjoining Nashville, Duluth and Spokane 
Falla, Correspondence solicited. 
H. C. HEERMANS, Pres. C. A.CONGDON, V. Pres & Treas. 
Wm. C. BENNETT Secretary. 





GEO. B. EVANS, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Room 9 National Ger.-Amer. Bank, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Real Property, Mortgages, Stock and Bonds, Bought and 
* Sold. Loans Negotiated. Land Co. Stocks a Specialty. 





WISCONSIN. 





EDWARDS & QUAM, 
REAL ESTATE, 


We own an Addition near the great Blast Furnace. 
Ashiand; also deeded farms in Dakota and Kansas. Can 
satisfy customers as to terms as we only handle ourcwn 
property. Will save customers commission. 

English, Scandinavian and German spoken. 


First National Bank Building, © ASHLAND, WIS. 
JOEN A. BARDON, 
pw Ne ee > ow Soe > 


In and around Superior and West Superior, Wis., 
and Duluth, Minn. 





Resident since 1863. Correspondence solicited. Address, 
UPi xt RK, WISCONSIN. 





ORECON. 
FRANK DEKUM, PRESIDENT, 
’ Preat. Portland Savings Bank. 


R. L. DURHAM, VICE-PRESIDENT, 
Cashier Commercial National Bank. 


H. C. STRATTON, SECRETARY, 
Cashier Portland Savings Bank. 


GEO. H. DURHAM, ATTORNEY. 


Oregon Land & Investment Go. 


MANAGERS: 


JNO. R. WHEAT, L.M.COX, W.A. BANTZ. 


Investments Made and Loans Negotiated for Non-Residents. 


REAL ESTATE BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Correspondence solicited. 
42% Washington St., Portland Savings Bank Building, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 














WASHINCTON. 





PERCIVAL & ANDRUS, 
Land and Loan Agenis, 


CHENEY, (Spokane Co.), WASH. TER., 


Have for sale a large list of FARMING LANDS, both with and 
without improvements; also sell NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R, 
LANDS, Loan money for Eastern parties on first-class farm 
land security, for from one to five years’ time. 


Fifteen Years’ Residence, 





CHAS. H. AITKEN, Jr., 
Notary Public, 


Real Estate, Insurance, Loan and Collection Agency. 
1309 Pacific Ave., Rooms ], 2, 3, 

TACOMA, . . WASH. TER. 

Correspondence solicited. 





J. B. SARGENT, Prest. BLAKE & RIDPATH, 
J. M. Magor, Treas. Legal Advisers. 


SPOKANE LOAN & TRUST CO., 
Real Estate Specialty. 


Investments made for non-residents. 
Correspondence solicited. Reference: Spokane Nationa) 
Bank, First National Bank. SPOKANE FA zs, W. T. 


SPOKANE FALLS, W.T. 


Real Estate and Fimamcial Agents, 
MORTGAGK LOANS AND OTHER INVESTMENTS FOR NON- 
RESIDENTS A SPECIALTY, 

( First National Bank. 
REFERENCES ¢ Traders National Bank. 
\ Bank of Spokane Falls, 


Corresronpence Souicrrsp. 





STROBACH & MUNTER, 
Real Estate and Loans. 


Negotiate First Mortgage Loans on Improved Farm 
and City Property. 
7 Correspondence Solicited. 
SPOKANE FALLS, - - - 





CHAS. A. WEBSTER, 


DEALER IN 


Real Estate, Mines, Live Stock, Loans, 


ETC. 
OFFICE, Southeast Cor. Stevens and Riverside Aves., 
SPOKANE FALLS, W. T. 
My carriage is always in waiting to show strangers over 
our city. Calland ask to see the popular tracts known as 
“Webster,” “Alta Vista’ and “Boston Heights.” 


FAIRMAN, TERHUNE & CO., 
SPOKANE FALLS, W. T., 


Real Estate and Financial Agents, 


$100,000 to Loan on Improved Farming Lands. 
Correspondence solicited. 
Will make investments for non-residents 








J. T. McCARTHER, 


Investment Agent, 
SPOKANE FALLS, W. T. 


Will purchase Town Lots, Stock Ranches, Farm Lands or 
Negotiable Paper for Non-residents. 
Ten years experience in the business. 
References furnished if desired. 





Spokane Falls, ~ - Wash. Ter. 


MRS. ALICE HOUGHTON, 
« Real « Estate « Specialty. « 


Investments made for non-residents. 
Correspondence solicited. 
Refers to A. M. Cannon, Bank of Spokane. 





ALASKAN WONDERS. 


Rey. G. A. Easton, a venerable and eloquent min- 
ister of the Episcopal Church, told the story of his 
travels and experience in Alaska to a congregation 
in San Francisco recently. ~ He began with a fascin- 
ating description of his voyage up the waveless 
Pacific under the soft skies of summer. On that 
voyage seasickness was unknown. It was a delight- 
ful passage to a wonderful country, a land of enor- 
mous extent, of mighty rivers, vast forests, stupen- 
dous glaciers and multitudes of islands. It has the 
most gorgeous auroras, the most ice and the most 
snow of any of our possessions. The remotest 
island of its archipelago is far beyond the western 
limit of the Sandwich Islands. San Francisco is but 
midway between our eastern and western extrem- 
ities. ‘‘Its mines, forests and rivers,” said the 
speakers, ‘fare wonderful. But it is the most won- 
derful country in the world for fish. Its rivers and 
bays teem with members of the finny tribes. Its 
shores are dotted with canneries, and it could with- 
out difficulty supply the world’s demand for fish. 
At a little town where I stopped for a few days the 
daily catch of herring was 1,300 barrels, and these 
were caught solely for the oil which was pressed out 
of them. 

‘*The scenery of Alaska is sublime. Its enormous 
glaciers are a constant source of wonder. From one 
of these huge cataracts of ice immense masses are 
frequently detached and roll thundering into ten 
abysses below. Ihave seen masses of ice as large as 
the Palace Hotel pitching with tremendous speed 
down the declines. 

‘‘When we bought Alaska from Russia in 1867 it 
contained 60,000 Indians. We cannot find 30,- 
000. The white man’s fire-water and the white 
man’s vices have caused the disappearance of the 
other 30,000. In some parts of the Territory canni- 
balism is practiced. Mr. Duncan, who has labored 
as a missionary in Alaska for thirty years, told me 
that he had recently attended a ‘devil dance’ of the 
natives. When the frenzy of the dance was at its 
highest pitch the medicine man appeared and fastened 
his teeth in the naked back of a young woman. She 
and her child were torn limb from limb and eaten. 
The natives may be divided into cannibals or human 
flesh eaters, dog eaters and fish eaters. 

‘“‘Many of their ceremonies are frightful to con- 
template. Whenever a new chief is elected he must 
be provided with a new house, and that house built 
in the following manner: The supporters of the 
chief gather the necessary material to the site and dig 
four holes, in which the corner posts of the house are 
planted; but before the posts are planted the throats 
of four women are cut and their dead bodies are 
placed in the holes. Then the posts are put in and 
the construction of the house proceeds. 

‘‘In Alaska witchcraft is still punished with death. 
In one of the hospitals I found a beautiful little girl 
with long flaxen hair, and asked the Indian nurse 
whose child she was. The nurse replied that the 
little one had been found on a barren island beside 
the dead body of her mother, who had been killed for 
witchcraft. Whenever a woman is suspected of con- 
sorting with the evil one she is taken to the medicine 
man. Her feet are tied together and the legature is 
then attached to her hair, and her head and feet are 
thus drawn together until her tongue and eyes pro- 
trude. She is then cast upon an island and left to 
starve.” 





*@e 
A New Experience. 


‘‘And will you always love me, George, as you do 
now?” said she, wistfully. 

“No,” said George. frankly, ‘‘I think it: quite prob- 
able I shan’t. The chances are I shall get tired of 
you after a while.” 

‘“‘Then take me,” she said, ‘‘for lam yours. You 
are a truthful man, George, anyway, and I feel that 
I can can trust myself with you. I never had a 
suitor who told the truth like that before.”—Somer- 
ville Journal. 
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~ HELENA, MONTANA. 


HELENA is the Capital of the State of Montana, and the pny yA 
Railroads radiate in eight directions. Bank deposits over 86,800 ,000. U.S. Assay Office. 
investment in Real Estate, Gold and Silver Mines, Stock Ranches and Farms. 


Seat of sae and Clarke County. Foumietce 20,000. Railroad, Commercial and Financial Center of the State. 
U. ffice. Steam motor line, street cars, electric light. Opportunities for 
Also for eb Sty A. General Business. 





[No. 1649.] 


First National Bank, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 





United States Depository. 


Paid up Capital, - - - $500,000 
Surplus and Profits, - - 875,000 





General Banking Business and Collections in the North- 
west receive prompt attention. 


sg. F. eee, Pres’t. A. J. DAVIS, Vice Pres’t. 
E. W. KNIGHT, Cashi 
ao H. RLEINSCHMIDT, Ass’t Cashier. 
GEO. H. HILL, Second Ass’t Cashier. 


SANDERS, CULLEN & SANDERS, 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 





MINING EXPERT. - 


Dr. G. C. SWALLOW offers his services in buying and 
selling Mines, thinking his long acquaintance with the 
mines of the country and forty years experience in min- 
ing may be useful to operators. He has several valuable 
mines for sale, and has business connections with several 
Eastern parties who wish to buy Montana Mines. 


Office, St. Louis Block, No. 19% Main St., Helena. 


1866. 1889, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 


R. LOCKEY & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


Real Estate and Mining Properties. 


Agents for Northern Pacific Additions to Helena. 





Tracts, Business and Residence Properties 
For Sale. 


Investments made for non-residents. : 
Oldest Agency in Helena, and strictly reliable. 


t= Refer to bankers of Helena. 





MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


OF HELENA. 


Paid up Capital, - - - $150,000 
Surplus and Profits, - . 150,000 


L. H. HERSHFIELD, Pres’t. J. DAVID3ON,V. Pres’t. 
AARON HERSHFIELD, Cashier. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS.—Thomas Cruse, 8. S. Huntley, 
A.J. Davidson, L. H. Hershfield, M. Sands, W. D. Nicholas, 
Moses Morris, A. Hershfield, W. B. Hudnall. 


First-class Bonds and Warrants of States, Cities and 
School Districts bought and sold. Gold Dust, Gold and 
Silver Bullion purchased. Foreign and Domestic Ex- 
change and Letters of Credit. Time deposits received. 





MCCONNELL, CARTER & CLAYBERG, 
ae 


HELENA, - - MONTANA. 


References: The Bradstreet Co., The Thomas Cruse 
Savings Bank, or The Merchants National Bank, Helena. 





LOANS. 


WwW. FF. CUMMINS, 


STOCKS. 


Real Estate and Mining Headquarters. 


Some Fine Investments in Mines and Real Estate 


§ Profitable and Legitimate; 
i Everything Guaranteed as Represented. 


WANTED: Eastern Capital to Loan at good rate of interest. 


REFERENCES: Gov. P. H. Leslie, Judge McConnell and T. H. Kleinschmidt, Ass’t Cashier First National Bank, and Dun’s Mercantile Agency. 


W.F. CUMMINS, Helena, Montana. 


Address: 





PROF. ENGELHORN’S 
Cy, CHL Cullig/ NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


PROF. ENGELHORN’S Helena Business College, Normal Training School and Institute of Shorthand, Typewriting, aA and Penmanship. 


ESTABLISHED, 1883. 


in Montana. Patronized from all parts of the U.S. Address, 











WITRERBEE & UNTER, 


Leading Real Estate Agents of Helena, Mont. 


Dealers in Real Estate. First Mortgage Loans a specialty. 
Improved Farms and Ranches for sale. Taxes Paid, Titles Examined, Abstracts Furnished, 


- LANDS IN LARGE BLOCKS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Money loaned at 8 and 10 per cent. net on first mortgages. 
residents and satisfaction guaranteed, We invite correspondence and can assure one and all that Helena is the 


richest, most thriving city of the Northwest, and offers more inducement to investors than any of its competitors. 


WITHERBEE & HUNTER, 
Rooms 3, 4 & 5 Gold Block, Helena, Montana. 


For full particulars, address 


Gilt edge security. 





3 ARMITAGE. 


Cc. 8S. JACKMAN, 


ARMITAGE & JACKMAN, 


Tcans and real Estate, 


Correspondende solicited. 





Office, Cor. Grand and Main Sts., HELENA, MONT, 


(2 The best equipped College 
H. T. ENGELHORN, Pres., Helena, Montana. 


Investments made for non- 


; 
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LIVINGSTON, MONTANA. 


Population 2,000, N. PLR Et. 
shops and division headquarters. Park County has only good 
coking coal im Montana and best steam coal. Two large 
coking plants. Rich mines of silver ore. Limestone ledger 
and iron deposits. Extensive cattle ranges. Much good 
farming land along the streams. 


Countg seat of Park County. 


The Livingston Post. 


WHELPLEY, . - Editor and Business Manager, 


LIVINGSTON, MONTANA. 


Our specialty is the latest accurate news from the 
mining camps of Park Co. 


Single copies 10c. Terms $3.00 per year. 


F. S. WEBSTER. 


POTTS & WEBSTER, 


H. 8. POTTS. 


Real Estate, Loans and Insurance. 


Taxes paid. Investments made for 
non-residents. 


Rents collected, 


LIVINGSTON, - MONTANA. 


ALLAN R. JOY, 


Real Estate, Investment Securities, 
Bonds, Mortgage Loans. 


R. R. Property. 
LIVINGSTON, MONT 


Local Agent N. P. 


Correspondence solicited. 


rONTANA RANCH FOR SALE.—Nearly 300 
acres of choicest Ranch property, situated but two 
miles from Miles City, Montana. All under fence, good 
log houses and stables, 3) acres under cultivation, 80 acres 
heavy timber—alone worth price asked for entire prop- 
erty. Reservoir with capacity of 5,000,000 gallons sup- 
plied from an artesian well which discharges {0,000 gallons 
every day with torce to raise water to an elevation of 50 ft. 
from surface. This weli is cased to botton with iron, soit 
CAN NOT FALL. Abundant range near for stock of any 
kind. Fora thoroughbred horse or cattle ranch, fora 
dairy or for poultry, swine and market garden this place 
is unequalled by anything of its kind in this valley. The 
title is Si htG nment fuat be sold Apply for terms 
and price, to L. A. HUFFMAN, Miles C ity, Mont. 











GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


Junction point of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba 
Railway system and the Montana Central system. Popula- 
tion 3,000. Unlimited water-power. Manufacturing facili- 
ties. Farming and grazing lands. E.rtensive coal fields at 
Sand Coulee, ten miles distant. Large smelting plant for 
handling silver ores. E.vtensive mineral district in Little 
Belt Mountaina, sixty miles distant. County seat of Cascade 
County. Situated at the head of a series of rapids and falls 
m the Missouri, which culminate in the Great Falls, eighty- 
seven feet high. 


T. E. COLLINS, Pres. L. G. PHELPS, Cashier. 
A. E, DICKERMAN, V. Pres. D. L. Tracy, Ass’t Cashier. 


First National Bank, ‘ 
FALLS, MONTANA. 
Authorized Capital, $1,000,000. 
Paid in ¢ \ $100,000. Surplus and Profits, £30,000. 
General banking business transacted. Interest allowed 
on time deposits. The collection center for all points in 
Northern and Central Montana. 


GREAT 


3. E. ATKINSON, Pres’t. WILL HANKS, Vice Pres’t. 
F. 


B. ATKINSON, Cashier. 


The Cascade Bank 


OF GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 
Capital, - - - $50,000. 


Transacts a general banking business. Interest paid on 
time deposits. Collections made on favorabie terms. 


BARNES & COLLETT, 
« Ebeal « Eistate. « 


Black Eagle Falls and Fair View Additions for Sale. 


Great Falls, Montana. 


J. PF. MCCLELLAND, 


REAL ESTATE, 


Dunn BLock, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


Farm Property. City Property. Loans Negotiated. 





GREAT FALLS 


WATER POWER & TOWNSITE CO, 


Will answer all correspondence concerning Great 
Falls, the metropolis of Northern Montana. 


Settlers desiring Government Land will be given reli. 
able information. 


Excellent opportunities for investment. 
at reasonable prices and upon easy terms. 


GREAT FALLS WATER POWER & TOWNSITE C0., 


Montana. 


Lots for sale 


Great Falls, - - - 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA. 


Bozeman is the county seat of Gallatin County, the best 
cultivated and best settled agricultural district in Montana. 
Population of the county 12.000; of the city 4,000. Good op- 
portunities for poten Aoi farming and stock raising. 
Numerous water-powers. Large coal fields and valuable 
silver ledges. 


J. M. LINDLEY, 
REAL ESTATE, 


30ZEMAN, - - - MONTANA, 


Correspondence Solicited, 


Bozeman National Bank, 


BOZEMAN, - 5 - MONTANA, 


Surplus, $10,000. 


EMORY Coss, Pres’t. _ C.H. HOFFMAN, Vice Pres’t. 
PETER Kocu, Cashier. 

We doa general banking business, and give prompt atten- 

tion to collections and any other business entrusted to us. 


Capital, $50,000. 





BC ZEMAN, MON oy AN, A — 
A city of 4,000 population, being surrounded with all the 
natural resources necessary to manufacturing, it is 
destined, and is becoming the manufacturing center of 
Montana. 


GEO. L. RAMSEY, Real Estate and Insurance Broker. 


Correspondence in regard to investments will receive 
carefulattention. Reference: Bozeman National Bank 





TACOMA, 


The Western Terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad; the Head of Navigation, 


and 


The Only Wheat Shipping Port on Puget Sound. 


Look at the following evidences of its growth: 


Population in 1880, 760. 








Population, March, 1889, 22,000 to 25,000. 


Assessed value of property in 1880...... OTT Orer: Gk i GN SR ni deeduceaas peed ae alia eae were ecarelon kan eo 
Assessed value of property in 1888, over...........0ceceeeeeeeceeel $5,000,000 ny NINN OO Ns .5 5 cm ace a.6.crsid ba dnc Sem wera/pumiedeactabascuws sane 
Real Estate Transfers for 1885........... ee a aos ce ONT S08 Sem NINE US NS his didi Scasasaiacd as oleae sieavas sia: ¥iascieyanipa'eaia a agigeiainea es oeicnee 
Real E,tate Transfers for 1888. echarnd three scnen sn 98 ae NINN NE II laa suse oak 9-6 aa 4d Mung rns ed bain bias diam dw avelardeoneeen 2 
I ME oar ia clea Keke Sp emsade he wkibe sense Seed (Tons) 56,300 ee NI IN ici a, 6x; 6c 00:'5 aware Riaarde diay Bre. ore wins ale heal Nema nee 6 
i i i as sc ais we ean ace Rk eOEE See Gee ETO eee oe (Tons) 272, 529 Value of Public School Property...... OT OE Te TT, Ee $150.000 
I SO nn 6 cain aiad ee nean cere. cee ea wie cama aeee (Bales) 6,098 Value of Private School Property................ POC TT TT ee 150.000 
oe de aia aglaw a ee ig ag hk aka uae On (Bales) 40,000 Money spent in Building Improvements in 1887...... b:6:Ki0 6:8io's 0 «sapiens 
Bemmeer Gaarted Bh 1GGB, OUGE <n 5 ii sik cick cdewcciccccces (Feet) 75,000,000 Money spent in Building improvements in 1888...................0. 2,148,572 
UE OG EN OU aioe cnc. b.0Cideu cad dbacdaevcuewes (Bushels) 2,528,400 Money spent in Street Improvements in 1887...............eccceeeeees 90,000 
Beuee OF Maliway telbatary it 1680... once ck cécccccccccéccccctccscavcs 136 Money spent in Street Improvements in 1888.................02+.+.++263,200 
Miles oe a Money spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1887. . ..250,000 
TI NU SEO RINN 6. 4.< cw cise d whelddedeccacece vies dceaskauenus 6 Money spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1888... .506,000 
Smee ommnnen $0 DOGG, DUNGUN oink viick cnc cavccccdcetdvecetscecc 30 The N. P. R. R. Co. will spend this year (1889) on Terminal Im- 
Pi Nnividis vawtewsud ue tnayas whannekarcchie Ladenncane voce 1 DOCTOR 6.5.6. csititactinecnvenes enced ederaedebs ‘ cocccesee ol, 000,000. 

I ACOMA is the only natural outlet for the grain crop of the teas Empire, as Eastern Washington and Oregon is aptly termed, 
ind 16 costs from $1,500 to $4,000 less to ship a cargo of wheat from Tacoma than from any other port north of San F rancisco. 

PACOMA now shows more healthy and rapid growth than any other point in the Northwest, pe is the best location for Manu- 
facturers for supplying both Inland and Water Trade. Full printed and written information will be furnished on application to 
' ISAAC W. ANDERSON, 

.P. R. R. Headquarters Building General Manager of The Tacoma Land Co., TACOMA, WASH. 
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SPECIAL MENTION. 





The Good Work Goes On. 


On March 30th, The Educational Endowment Associa 
tion audited for payment the following Endowments: 


Chas. E:strum, Minneapolis................ss00s $ 468.50 
T. Simon, “ RE SE 
L, Werth, ee ERR £90 25 
j.W. Lynch, 2 en ne ee re 303.25 





C. L. Berry, Kansas City, Mo..............00..000. 








H. K. Pratt, Sacramento, Cal..................00.. 734.00 
BR. H. Voorhees, Garnett, Kas.................0006 1,410.00 
Mrs. F. L. Dieudonne, Washington, D.C.......... 367.00 
5,076.25 

Endowments previously paid..................... 78,751 24 
| TE OTOL T OMT OTT eT CEES ETRE ETO Cee 


The above shows the result of our grand enterprise in 
the first six years. We have a large Reserve Fund, 
secured by first mortgage Real Esiate, and drawing from 
seven to ten per cent. interest. This showing is the re- 
sult of watchful care and conservative management on 
the part of the Board of Trustees, and suggests, in a 
practical way, the propriety of others endowing their 
children and reaping the rich reward that is in store for 
all members. J. Merritt, Secretary, 550 Temple Court, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Lewis & Dryden’s Official Railway Guide. 


A complete index to the transportation system of 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana and British Col- 
umbia, with valuable maps and descriptive articles, by 
mail, 10 cents. Published monthly at Portland, Oregon. 





Catarrh Cured. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a recipe which completely cured 
and saved him from death. Any sufferer from this 
dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped en- 
velope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren St., New York 
City, will receive the recipe free of charge. 





oe 
A Tired Subscriber. 


“Mr. Editor, 1 want to say to you that it’s about 
time for me to quit. Once on a time I used to think 
your paper was gospel itself, but I see it hain’t to be 
relied on.” 

‘“‘What do you mean, sir? Do you intimate that 
we don’t tell the truth?” 

‘“*That’s what I say, an’ I can prove it. It was in 
your own columns that I read these very words—in 
big type—‘Money in Chickens.’ Well, soon as I see 
that, says I, ‘if the Bassoon says there’s money in 
chickens, that settles it; so I went for our coop, 
yanked hold of my biggest Brahmy and turned him 
inside out; not adern cent. Then I took another 
and surgically inspected her gizzards—no coin thar 
either, and so I went thro’ the hull brood, killin’ em’ 
an’ inspectin’ their interiors, but nary nickle even 
have I found. Somethin’ wrong ’bout that ’nounce- 
ment, sir. There hain’t no money in chickens.”— 
Yonkers Gazette. 


“7? 





A Qualification Sure to Inspire Love. 


‘*Yes, James, I admire your frankness in thus tell- 
ing me all of your bad habits before proposing for 
my hand, but ere I accept you must say something in 
your favor.” 

For a moment the poor man paused; he wasn’t very 
good at best, and now he was asked by she whom he 
loved dearer than life to name some of his good 
qualities. Finally with an effort, he chokingly said: 

‘*May, I ain’t got any good qualities to speak of, 
but there is one thing that I do pride myself on, and 
that is the fact that I never yet owned an overcoat 
with fur collars and cuffs.” 

With a low cry of joy the-girl flung herself into his 
arms, and she was his’n.—Peck’s Sun, 





NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 





Approximate Gross Earnings for Month of March. 


TREASURER’S OFFICE, 17 BROAD STREET. } 
New York, April 3, 1889. { 


1888. 1889. Increase. 
Miles: Main Line 


and Branches.. 3.279.90 3,440.01 160.11 
Month of March,.$1,207,175.87  $1,634,027.00 $426,851.13 


GEO. S. BAXTER, Treasurer, 








Northern Pactlic Railroad 
LANDS FoR SALE. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company has a large quantity of very productive and desirable 


AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING LANDS 


for sale at LOW RATES and on EASY TERMS. These lands are located along the line in the States and 
Territories traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad as follows: 





In Minnesota, ~ - Upwards of 1,350,000 Acres 
In North Dakota, - - “ 7,000,000 Acres 
In Montana, - “ * 19,000,000 Acres 
In Northern Idaho, - - “s 1,750,000 Acres 
In Washington and Oregon - " 12,000,000 Acres 


AGGREGATING OVER 
AO ,CO0,0OCO Acres. 


These lands are for sale at the LOWEST PRICES ever offered by any railroad company, ranging chiefly 


FROM $1.25 TO $6 PER ACRE 
For the best Wheat Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, and the best Grazing Lands now open for settlement. 
In addition to the millions of acres of low priced lands for sale by the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., on easy terms, 
there is an equal amount of Government lands lying in alternate sections with the railroad lands, open for entry, free 
to settlers, under the Homestead, Pre-emption and Tree Culture laws. 


TERMS OF SALE OF NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. LANDS, 


Agricultural land of the company east of the Missouri River, in Minnesota and North Dakota, are sold chiefly at 
from $4 to $6 per acre, Grazing lands at from $3 to $4 per acre, and the preferred stock of the company will be 
received at par in payment. When lands are purcaased on five years’ time, one-sixth stock or cash is required at 
time of purchase, and the balance in five equal annual paymentsin stock or cash, with interest at er ct. 

The price of agricultural lands in North Dakoia west of the Missorui Kiver, ranges chiefly from $3 to $3.50 per 
acre, and grazing lands from $1.25 to $2.50 per acre. In Montana the price ranges chiefly from $3 to $5 per 
acre for agricultural land, and from $1.25 to $2.50 per acre for grazing lands. If purchased on five years’ 
time, one-sixth cash, and the balance in five equal annual cash payments, with interest at 7 per cent. per annum. 

The price of agricultural lands in Washington and Oregon ranges chiefly from $2.60 to $6 per acre. If purchased 
on five years’ time, one-fifth cash. Atend of first year the interest only on the unpaid amount. One-fifth of prin- 
cipal and interest due at end of each of next four years. Interest at 7 per cent. per annum. : 

On Ten Years’ Time.—Actuul settiers can purchase not to exceed 320 acresof agricultural land in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon on ten years’ time at 7 per cent. interest, one-tenth 
cash at time of purchase and balance in nine equal annual payments, beginning at the end of the second year. At 
the end of the first year the interest only is required to be paid. Purchasers onthe ten-years’ credit plan are required 
to settle on the land purchared and to cultivate and improve the same. 

For prices of lands and town lots in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, Eastern land district of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, apply to A. G. POSTLETHWAITE, General Land Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 

For prices of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho and Oregon, Western land district of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, apply to PavuL SCHULZE, General Land Agent, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


DO VHS: 


{@s"Send for the follewing named publications, containing illustrations and maps, and describing the finest 
large bodies of fertile Agricultural and Grazing Lands now open for settlement in the United States. 


WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad Company mail free to all aputicnnts the following Illustrated Publications, con- 
taining valuable maps, and describing Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregou. They 
describe the country, the soil, climate and productions; the agriculture and razing areas; the mineral districts and 
timbered sections; the cities and towns; the tree Government lands; the low-priced railroad lands for sale, and the 
natural advantage which the Northern Pacific country offers to setticrs. The publications contain a synopsis of the 
United States land laws, the terms of sale of railroad lands, rates of fare for settlers, and freight rates for household 
goods andemigrant movables. The publications referred to are as follows: 

A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAKOTA, showing the Government lands open to settlers, and 
those taken up, and the railroad lands for sale and those sold in the district covered by the map. It contains 
descriptive matter concerning the country, soil. climate and productions, and the large areas of unsurpassed agri- 
cultural and pastoral lands adapted to diversified farming in connection with stock raising. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO, showing the 
unoccupied and ge Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands. with descriptive matter relat- 
ing to this portion of the Northern Pacific country. This region contains large areas of fine agricultural lands 
and grazing ranges, rich mineral districts and valuable bodies of timber. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON, showing the unocupied 
and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, in Central and Western Washington, in- 
cluding the Puget Sound section, with descriptive matter concerning the extensive timber regions, minerai districts 
and the agricultural and grazing lands. 
A MONTANA MAP, showing the Land Grant of the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., and the Government surveys in 
the district covered by the map, with descriptions of the country, its grazing ranges, mineral districts, forests 
and agricultural sections. : 
Also Sectional Land Maps of Districts in )_innesota. 

{2 When writing for publications, include the names and addresses of acquaintances who contemplate removal to 

a new country. 
WRITE FOR PUBLIC ATION: _.Ther are illustrated and contain valuable maps and descriptive matter, and are 
iW." MAILED FREE OF CHARGE to all applicants. For information relating to lands 
and the Northern Pacific country, address 
P. B. GROAT, OR CHAS. B. LAMBORN, € 
Land Commissioner, 


@ General Emigration Agent, 
ST. PAUL. MINNESOTA. 


General Northwestern Agent 
FOR THE CELEBRATED Ia 
Clough & Warren ae 7" 
ORS LINS, 


Knabe, 
Hardman, 
Fischer, 
Vose 
RD PIANOS. 


Low Prices. Easy Terms. Satisfaction Guaranteed. eS iit 
NATHAN FORD, 92 & 94 E. Third Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
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SHAT TLE, 


Lhe New work of the Pacific. 


Population 1880, 3,533. In 1886, 


Come and investigate, or send for printed descriptive matter. 


Fortunes have been made by first investors in the leading Western cities, and so will investments prove if made now in Seattle. 


10,400. 
The Steamship and the Railroad Center of the Northern Pacific. 


free of cost to you. 


On January, 1888, 19,116, and the population July 1, 1888 nearly 25,000. 


The Most Aggressive and Prosperous City in America, 


We have tons upon tons each month for circulation, 


We have Business and Residence 


Lots in all the best Additions at from $100 to $1,000, as well as lots in any portion of Seattle; also Timber, Coal and Iron Lands; Farms improved and unimproved, 
We deal in Municipal Bonds and Securities, and Negotiate Loans. 


ESHELMAN, LLEWELLYN & CO., 


The Real Estate and Money Brokers of the Pacific, 


REFERENCES’ First National Bank and Merchants National Bank of Seattle. 


Post Building, SEATTLE, WASH TER. 


TACOMA, Washington Territory, Western Terminus Northern Pacific R. R. 


TACOMA shows the lowest death rate of any city 
in the Union, and is the best lighted, graded and 
drained city on the North Pacific Coast. 

TACOMA has the finest of educational facilities, 
and a population of 20,000 law abiding, industrious 
home winners. 

TACOMA is nota “Boom City,” but a rapidly 
growing mercantile manufacturing center. 

TACOMA exported more than a million and a 
half centals of wheat in 1888. The commerce 








of the world is safe in our harbor every day in the 
year. 

TACOMA will ship 200,000,000 feet of the best 
lumber in the world this year. The coal mines trib- 
utary are inexhaustible, and mountains of the finest 
of iron ore are now being worked by experienced and 
wealthy owners. 

TACOMA is not handicapped by any great body of 
fresh water around its suburbs, to shut off its tribu- 
tary farming country, but has beautiful and safe 


To all of which I subscribe myself, yours truly, 


TACOMA REAL ESTATE. 


TRAVER’S ADDITION TO TACOMA. 
The Leader Best $150 Lots on the Market. 


Oakes’ Addition \ mile east, $200 and $250 each. 


Traver’s Addition, within 44 mile of the Motor Line, same distance from N. P. R. R. 
One-half cash; balance six months. 


Addition are advanced to $150. 


Cascade Park Addition south and west, $175 each. 


Lots in this favorite 
No interest. 


No more $100 lots on the market in Traver’s Addition. 


Lots in Lake View Park $35 and $50 each. 
Large List of Business and Residence Property. 
ticulars address 


Within 10 minues’ walk of Lake 
Addition and Timber Tracts. For plats and full par- 


View Station, N. P. R. R. 





a 





small lakes within thirty minutes drive of the city 
where fishing and boating may be enjoyed by any so 
inclined. 

TACOMA has a better foundation for permanent, 
material prosperity than any city in the United States 
and the sickly whine which comes from some of her 
jealous neighbors will develop into a wail of despair 
as they note Tacoma’s daily growing supremacy, by 
virtue of inherit merit and determination to utalize 
her advantages. 


J. H. HALL, 


115 South Tenth Street, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 





WM. COURTENAY, 
Miles City, Montana, 


Live Stock Broker, 


Real Estate and Commercial Agency, 
Loan Broker and Notary Public. 





First-class Ranches, Farms and desirable Town Lots 
for sale. Assists parties to purchase N. P. R. R. 
Lands. Agent for First-class Fire, Life 

and Accident Insurance Companies. 























GEO. W. TRAVER, = LIVE STOCK A SPECIALTY. zi 
Hote. FIFE BLock, TACOMA, WASH. TER. 
TACOMA, WASH. THR. 
E. T. DURGIN, | Do not wait until you have a certain amount. Send what money you have—two, three, Real Estate 

four or five hundred dollars. We will invest it for you either in real estate that will surely 

increase in value, or will loan it for any time specified so it will net you ten per cent. 
interest, payable semi-annually. Security ample—first mortgages only. The amount 

1 . loaned shall not exceed forty per cent. of OUR valuation of the property. 
9423 Pacific Ave. Write for fullinformation, References by permission—Merchants National Bank of Tacoma and Loans. 

or City Bank of Minneapolis. 





30 DAYS’ TRiat. 
ELASTIC "TRUSS 


a Pad different from al 
- a re, is cup shape, with a 
adjusting Bali in center, adapts 
itself to all positionsof the body, while 
the ball in the “y presses back 
the intestines J #at as a per- 
oes with the finger. ith light pressure 
90, So is held securely day and night, andj aradical 
cure certain a iseasy. durable and cheap. Sent by mail, 
“Mrculars fre EGGLESTON TETSS CO., Caleage, Ik 


BOOK 















Illustrated. "Free to Al. 
AMERICAN SUPPLY C0., Chicago, IL 


ANSY PILLS! 


Sem and Sure. Send 4c, for “WOMAN’S SAFE 
UARD.” Wileex Specific Co., Phila., Pa. 


Ee Ean 


Send stamp. BAKER bBuffalo,N.E 
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cable ladies and gentiemee 
{ the oppomle sex as 
to 
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roe mail at ty a a ct ‘venue, Chicago, oe 


YOUCAN SAVE MONEY 


by buying your pants from us. Our garments 
are cut to your special ay and are guar- 
anteed strictly eustom-maq 














are made from the latest style cloths the markets 














supply. Our arrangements with the different 
€ ss companies enable us to send a pair of| 
ants toany point in the United States for 
Orders shipped within 48 hours after re- 
Se md 6c. for postage, and mention this 
paper, “and we will send you 25 samples repre- 
sentin go ur tine ° ts,and a linen tape meas- 
dout 10unt remitted) and simple’ 
for se asurement. We guarantee 
n or will refund money. Ifin a hurry 
send us your waist and leg measures, and in- 
. -~ ate the s hade of cloth you prefer, and whether 
stripe or check pattern, with $3.00, and 


25. with whick to ‘pay charges, and we will send you 


APAIROF PANTS FREE 


from any objection. Business and Dress Suit Samples on ap- 
plication. We refer by permission to any express company, or 


tie Meridian National Bank, Oe Adk iress all mail to 
NATIONAL PANTSC Indianapolis, Ind 
\ Ld OHALS OFFICE: 228 and 230 5th Avenue.” 7 














An eye-witness relates the following. He is a minister 
of the Gospel and says the occurrence was precisely as he 
tellsit: “A few years ago in Eufaula, Ala., a preacher 
was delivering a temperance sermon. Presently a seedy- 
looking bummer, with all the liquor he could carry, 
‘braced up’ and marched down the aisle. He took a front 
seat and was near the preacher. Inashorttimethe warm 
air of the church took effect and the drunken man be- 
came sick, with the usual result. The preacher seized upon 
the incident as a fine argument and called the attention 
of the congregation to the beastly spectacie. The bum- 
mer opened his bleared eyes, looked around and said with 
a drawl, ‘Ladies and gentlemen, such preachin’ as that ’d 
make any man sick at the stomach.’ ’—Louisville Post. 





You have heard the story about the man who went 
West. He laid down a policy when he started as to what 
he would do, and he stuck to it faithfully, so that at the 
end of fifteen or twenty years he had accumulated a very 
pronounced and desirable fortune. When asked how he 
had succeeded in so short a time in getting so much 
money he hesitated a while before confiding his secret, 
and then, in a whisper, after looking carefully around, 
hetsaid: “I made my fortune by a‘tending to my own 
business.” 
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BROWNING, KING & CO., COLOSSAL CLOTHIERS. 


The cut on this page represents one of the many 
handsome clothing stores owned and controlled by 
the old and reliable ciothing firm of Browning, King 
& Company. It is conveniently situated in the very 
heart of the clothing district of St. Paul, Minn., at the 
northwest corner of Seventh and Robert Streets. It 
in some respects resembles its many sister stores—is 
spacious, light and airy—and above all a place where 
man woman and child can deal with every confidence 
of getting the best class of clothing made, and sold at 
the manufacturer’s lowest price, thereby saving all 
profits of middle dealers. To give the people of this 
great Northwest an insight to the enormous volume 
of business earried on by this firm (who today manu- 
facturers, wholesale and retail by far more clothing 
than any other firm in the world,) we publish the fol- 
lowing article on ‘‘Manufacturing of Clothing,” taken 
from the Philadelphia Times, April 9th, 1887. Al- 
though the business of this firm has increased very 
materially since this article appeared, paying out for 
labor alone the past year over $1,000,000 and manu- 
factured and sold over $6,000,000 men and boys’ 
clothing. Their present retail stores are situated in 
the fo'lowing cities: Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Kansas City, Omaha and St. 
Paul: 

A MODEL HOUSE AND COMPREHENSIVE MANAGE- 
MENT—A SYSTEM THAT PREVAILS AT THIS GREAT 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENT. 

The clothing business in this country has experi- 
enced a revolution both remarkable and significant in 
the past twenty years. This revolution has been 
beneficial in bringing the great body of purchasers 
nearer the manufacturer of cloth and makers of gar- 
ments. The result has been a steady reduction in the 
cost of all grades of clothing and an advance in the 
methods of perfecting the material and workmanship 
that enters into male wearing apparel. 

The fact that arevolution has taken place in the 
clothing business, which enables men to-day, whether 
their means are limited or unlimited, to supply them- 
selves with a working, business or dress suit or gar- 
ment designed, cut, trimmed, finished and fitted with 
faultless exactness, is due to the sagacity, enterprise 
and liberality of a few manufacturers who directed 
their energies to this economic consummation. Chief 
among these, and undoubtedly the most successful, 
is the great house of Browning, King & Co. An idea 
of the proportions of the business of the firm may be 
had from the statement that it owns and manages, in 
addition to its colossal manufacturing operations, the 
houses of Browning, King & Co., Philadelphia, Brown- 
ing, King & Co., St. Louis; Browning, King & Co., 
Cincinnati; Browning, King & Co., Milwaukee; 
Browning, King & Co., Chicago; Browning, King & 
Co., St. Paul; Browning, King & Co., Omaha; Henry 
W. King & Co., Chicago, and Browning, King & Co., 
Kansas City. 

These houses are the leading establishments in 
their line in the respective cities in which they are 
located, and the record of their success, separately 
and collectively, is a history of manufacturing and 
mercantile enterprise, guarded by conservative and 
financial methods, that is without any parallel. 

The manufactory of Browning, King & Co. isa 
study in more respects than one. It is not only com- 
plete, but it teaches a lesson of progress in the art of 
clothing mankind that is worthy of attention. It oc- 
cupies the large seven-story block of buildings, 406 to 
412 Broome Street, New York, every foot of which, 
comprising many acres of floor room, is covered with 
its equipment stock and products, The goods that 
enter into the garments which the firm manufacturers, 
as soon as they reach the manufactory on Broome 
Street are elevated to the seventh floor, where they 
are examined with scrupulous care not only with 
reference to the fabric, but to the color and regularity 
of weight. The cloth as it comes from the manu- 
facturers is passed over a roller, an expert inspecting 
every inch of it, to detect any flaws of weight or color. 
As soon as any imperfection is discovered in any 
piece of cloth it is thrown out and sent back to the 
mills. All cloth that passes inspection is sent to the 
sponging and shrinking room, where, after going 
through that process, it is measured with care, folded 








in lots and placed in readiness for the cutters. In all 
the grades it is sent to the cutters in the best possible 
shape, and the utmost care is observed after it passes 
into their department to see that no mistakes are 
made. 

Each branch has the advantage of the firms facilities 
and capital for purchasing stock at the lowest possible 
figures, because of its vast business, and this is no 
small item in the course of a year. A firm manu- 
facturing as extensively as this with branches and 
connections in eight leading cities, always has oppor- 
tunities to take advantage of such opportunities in the 
purchase of stock. Each garment as it leaves the 
cutting room is marked and sent to the trimming de- 
partment, where lining, buttons, binding, ete., are 
supplied to match the material. The firm carries an 
extensive stock of trimmings, which are selected with 
the same care and bought to the same advantage as 
its cloths... The trimmings provided, and the gar- 
ment is ready to be given out and goes to the third 
floor, where the workmen employed by the firm 
receive it and their orders as to the time it must be 
returned completed. As the firm employs about four 
thousand hands, this floor is a busy part of the great 
establishment at all times. There are six hundred 
hands at work daily within the building who are em- 
ployed exclusively in making garments for the eight 
retail stores of the firm. No work for these stores 
goes out of the building, the policy of tae firm being 
to have it done under the immediate snpervision of 
its trusted and experienced foremen, with every guar- 














prises the visitors to see how systematically its vast 
business goes on from basement to seventh story, 
turning out stacks and tons of garments to meet the 
steady demands upon the firm. 

The firm of Browning, King & Co., with unerring 
sagacity, selected a field entirely unoccupied when it 
began the manufacture of clothing of fine grades, 
artistic design and superior make upon a large scale, 
and by its admirable system created a business that 
has steadily developed and extended with age. Twen- 
ty years ago the majority of men of means would scoff 
at the suggestion that they could fit themselves or their 
boys out with garments or suits ready-made, of the fin- 
est quality and most perfect workmanship, fit and fin- 
ish, without any more delay than it requires to try them 
on, but such is not the case now. Under the dis- 
pensation of Browning, King & Co., in the eight lead- 
ing cities where their retail stores are located, they 
compete successfully with the best merchant tailors 
in the quality, style, finish and workmanship of the 
garments they offer to their patrons and in prices dis- 
count them so largely that comparison is out of the 
question. They have accomplished this by applying 
both skill and ability to the work of organizing their 
manufactory so that it could regularly and without 
interruption turn out just such goods as the firm 
promised its patrons. The firm proposed to supply 
better grades of clothing of finer workmanship and 
finish than had ever been sold in ready-made cloth- 
ing houses, and it made necessary preparations to ful- 
fill that promise. It secured the most skillful work- 


—— — 


ST. PAUL HOUSE OF BROWNING, KING & CO., CORNER SEVENTH AND ROBERT STREETS. 


antee that it will be turned out in the most workman- 
like manner. Only expert hands are employed, and 
when the work is finished it returns to the first floor 
where it is subjected to a critical examination by a 
staff of men detailed for that duty, and who allow 
nothing in the way of imperfect or careless workman- 
ship to escape their scrutiny. After garments pass 
inspection they are marked according to quality, size, 
ete., and sent to the packing department to be ship- 
ped to their several stores. This department occupies 
the basement, and is thoroughly equipped to expedite 
the handling and shipping of the goods as they are 
turned out from the floors above. An idea of the 
magnitude of the business carried on can be formed 
from these figures. The firm has on hand at all times 
about $400,000 worth of piece goods and trimmings; 
cut on an average 25,000 garments a week; has turned 
out as high as 1,367,000 garments in a single year; 
paid out for Jabor in 1886 $775,835, while its sales 
aggregated for that year nearly $5,000,000. These 
facts and figures represent a vast business, covering 
a wide extent of Territory, but it moves along as 
smoothly as the most perfect machinery in the great 
building where it all centers. The main office is con- 
nected by telephone with every department of the 
manufactory, and the proprietor and managers are 
thus in close communication with the heads of the 
various departments and foremen at all times. There 
is no confusion or friction under the admirable sys- 
tem that prevails in the great workshop, and it sur- 





men, introduced the latest improvements, bought the 
finest fabrics produced at home and abroad, and then, 
under wise and experienced management, inaugu- 
rated the revolution in ready-made clothing which 
has made the name of Browning, King & Co., a 
household word in every great city of the country. 

It must be evident to all who have occasion to buy 
clothing for themselves or boys that a firm manufac- 
turing as extensively as Browing, King & Co., and 
with every modern facility for curtailing the cost of 
production, can afford to sell garments at a minimum 
profit. With a capital of $5,000,000 it can go into 
the cloth markets of America, France, Germany, 
England and Scotland, and to the mills direct, and 
buy its stock far below other purchasers, both be- 
cause it always has the money and buys in large 
lots. It can, and therefore does, guarantee that its 
garments are not only the best, but the cheapest 
offered to the public. Each of their stores is ready 
to supply anything from a working outfit to a full 
dress suit of the most artistic design and elaborate 
finish. 

Associated with Mr. Browning as partners are 
Henry W. King and E. W. Dewey. Mr. King 
resides in Chicago and has personal supervision 
of the wholesale business there. His practical 
knowledge and financial ability have contributed 
Jargely to the success of the firm, both in New York 
and throughout the West.—Philadelphia Times, 
April 9, 1887. 
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ST, PAUL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Established 1860. 
ROHN MANUFACTURING CO., 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work 
and Building Material, 


AND HARD-WOOD LUMBER. 
MINN. 


PINE 
ST. PAUL, - - 


WM. LINDEKE. A. H. LINDEKE, 


LINDEKES, 
WARNER & 


SCHURMEIER, 


WHOLESALE 


Dry Goods and Notions, 


Miner's and Lumbermen's Suits a Specialty. 


Cor. Fourth and Sibley Sts., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


_ KS’ SCALES, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 


Tanks, Pumps, Pipes, etc. 
The Best Crooods inthe Market. 


PAIREBANES, MORSE & CO., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





371 & 373 Sibley St., 


L. M. CLARK, 
Pres. and Treas. 


{HE NORTHWESTERN LIME C0., 


The Oldest Lime Concern in the Nerthwest. 


F. A. HEATH, J. WHARRY, 
Vice-Prest. Secretary. 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 
Poreign and American Cements, 


Lime, Plaster, Hair, Fire Brick, Clay, Tile, etc., etc. 


Car Load Lots Prices made, delivered at any point. 


Warehouse, Nos. 71 & 72 Lower Levee. 
Office, 170 East Third Street, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Si: PAUL & PACIFIC COAL CO., 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


COAL AND PIG IRON. 


Sole Shippers to the Northwest of Philadelphia and 
Reading Coal. 


General Office, ST. PAUL. 
Docks at DULUTH and SUPERIOR. 


A. PUGH, General Manager. 





Established 1855. 
Largest 


sovvving GUN HOUS 


Everything in Sporting Goods 


In the 
Northwest. 





At Lowest Manufacturers Rates. 
WM. BR. BUREHARD, 


28 East Third Street, - - ST. PAUL. 


Dealers: Send for catalogue. 


P H. KELLY MERCHANTILE 00., 


Successors to P. H. KELLY & CO., 


Wholesale GROCERS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Teas and Coffees, 


Established 1854. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


NOYES BROS’ & CUTLER, 


IMPORTERS 


——AD— 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


HOTEL RYAN, 


Leading Hat and Furnishing Store. 
Only Fine Goods. 


THADDEUS CLANCY. Manager. 


MINNESOTA 
TYPE FOUNDRY CO. 


St. Pari. Mix~ 








St. Paul, Minn., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Superior 
Copper-Mixed 
Type. 


ELECTROTYPERS 
AND 


STEREOTYPERS. 


—— 
wt 


f°9| 




















Products Always Reliable and Relishable. 


WILLARD 8S. DENNIS, 


Importerand Jobberof Havana Cigars, 


326 Jackson Street, Gilfillan Block, 


5 Globe Building, 4th and Cedar Streets, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Leading’ St. Paul Manufacturers 


IRON CASTINGS & MACHINERY. 
St. Paul Foundry Co. 
DAIRY PRODUCTS. 
Marvin & Cammack, ‘‘Crescent Creamery.” 
SASH, DOORS AND BLINDS. 
Corlies, Chapman & Drake. 
DESKS AND MANTELS. 
St. Paul Mantel & Desk Co. 
PAINTS AND OILS. 
T. L. Blood & Co. 
LINSEED OIL. 
St. Paul Linseed Oil Co. 
ROOFING, CORNICES AND MACHINERY. 
Scribner-Libbey Co. 
CONFECTIONERY. 
J. M. Roach, ‘‘Fine Goods a specialty.” 





Men's Genuine Porpoise Hide Shoes, price 87.00, out- 
wear all others. We sell the best $350 Men's Calf-sewed 
Shoe in the U.S. Sent C. O. D. on approval to any 
address. LOVERING, The Shoeman, 

St. PAUL, MINN. 





ELMER & MARSHALL, 


DEALERS IN 


H. W. JOHNS’ ASBESTOS PAINTS, 


Fire-Proof Roofing and Pu‘~t, 
Steam Pipe and Roiler Covering, 
Packing, Mill-Board, Building Felt, etc. 


59 East Fifth St , St. Pau 


RUBBER GOODS. 


LARKIN & SMITH, 
Wholesale and Retail 


Crockery, Glassware, Lamps, Ktc., 


350 Sibley Street, 
ST. PAUL, : ° MINN. 





THE ONLY EXCLUSIVE GLASS HOUSE IN ST. PAUL. 
ST. PAUL STAINED GLASS Co., 


Makers of STAINED GLASS Fhe Se oA 
Jobbers of 
Plate and Window Glass. 


Cathedral, Enamel and Venetian Glass, Ribbed and Rougk 





Glass for skylights, and all kinds of Glass used in building 
K. F. UPTON, Manager. 
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W. B. DEAN, President. 


C. M. GRIGGS, Treasurer. 


BOOTS AND SHOES 
Foot, Schulze & Co. 
C. Gotzian & Co. * 
Kellogg, Johnson & Co. 
Tarbox, Schliek & Co. 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
John Matheis. 
CHINA, CROCKERY AND GLASSWARE. 
Larkin & Smith. 
Donaldson, Ogden & Co. 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF CLOTHING. 
H. C. Burbank & Co. 
Frisk, Turner & Co. 

’ CRACKERS AND CONFECTIONERY. 
Berrisford Baking and Confectionery Co. 
Priedeman & Lewis 

CREAMERY. 
Marvin & Cammack. 
DOORS, SASH AND BLINDS. 
Abbott Brothers. 
Bohn Manufacturing Co. 
DRUGS. 
Noyes Bros. & Cutler. 
Ryan Drug Co. 
DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS. 
Finch. Van Slyck & Co. 
Lindekes, Warner & Schurmeier. 
Powers Dry Goods Co. 
FLOUR. 
St. Paul Roller Mill Co. 


PRODUCE, FRUITS, NUTS, ETC. 
Cummings, Fillebrown & Co. 
B. Presley & Co. 
FUEL. 
St. Paul & Pavifie Coal Co. 








St. Paul Tobbers TTnion. 


C. H. KELLOGG, D. BR. NOYES, Vice-Presidents. 


GRAIN AND COMMISSION. 
Griggs Bros. 
W. A. Van Slyke & Co. 

GROCERS. 

Allen, Moon & Co. 
Beaupre, Keogh & Davis. 
P. H. Kelly Mercantile Co. 
Maxfield & Seabury. 
Yanz, Griggs & Howes. 


HARDWARE AND STOVES. 
Adam Decker & Co. 
Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co. 
C. W. Hackett Hardware Co. 
Detroit Stove Works. 

HATS, CAPS AND FURS. 
Gordon & Ferguson. 
Laupher, Finch & Skinner. ’ 
McKibbin & Co. 
IRON AND HEAVY HARDWARE. 

Nicols & Dean. 


LEATHER, SHOE FINDINGS AND SADDLERY HARDWARE. 
P. R. L. Hardenburg & Co. 
Scheffer & Rossum. 


LUMBER. 
W. F. Fifield & Co. 


J. P. Gribben Lumber Co. 
John Martin Lumber Co. 
C. N. Nelson Lumber Co. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES. 
Jilson & Sowden. 
Robinson & Cary. 
Rogers & Ordway, 
H. P Rugg & Co. 

MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 
Guiterman Bros. 

MILLINERY AND FANCY GOODS. 

August Oppenheimer & Co, 
Robinson, Straus & Co. 





A. S. TALLMADGE, Secretary. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
W. J. Dyer & Bro. 
Nathan Ford. 
NOTIONS AND FURNISHING GOODS. 


Arthur, Warren & Abbott. 
Jos. W. Blabon. 
Samuel Schwab & Brother. 


_ NOTIONS AND TOYS. 
G. Sommers & Co. 

PAPER AWS STATIONERY. 
Averill, Carpenter & Co. 
St. Paul Book and Stationery Co. 

PROVISIONS. 

Minnesota Packing and Provision Co. 

PAINTS, OILS AND GLASS. 
T. L. Blood & Co. 
St. Paul White L«ad anu Oil Co. 

ROOFINGS, CORNICES AND MACHINERY. 
Scribner, Libbey Co. 
RUBBER GOODS AND BELTING. 

Goodyear Rubber Co. 
St. Paul Rubber Co. 

SCALES, WINDMILLS, ETC. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

SOAP. 
Minnesota Soap Co. 
TRUNKS, ETC. 
H. S. Crippen & Co. 
WAGONS AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
Mast, Buford & Burwell Co. 
WINES AND LIQUORS. 

Geo. Benz & Sons. 


W. L. Perkins & Co. 
D. Aberle & Co. 





Pree Farms for 2,000 Families on 
Government Land. 


Cheap Homes on Railroad and Deeded Lands to be 
had on Long Time Payments for 2,000 More. 


WELLS COUNTY, NORTH DAKOTA. 


Wells County contains thirty-six townships of land, or 
nearly nine hundred thousand acres, two-thirds still un- 
occupied. The new comer has none of the privations of 
pioneer life in coming to Wells County. Neightors are 
in sight in almost every direction. The railroad gives 
daily mail service, and the telegraph furnishes quick 
communication. Schools and churches have been organ- 
ized. Sykeston, the county seat, is on the Jamestown and 
Northern branch line of the Northern Pacific railroad, 
and affords a good market for farm products. Wells 
County produced 250 000 bushels of No. 1 hard wheat in 
1888. Coal beds exist in the northern part of the county 
to which the railroad will soon be extended. Wells County 
igs the source of the James, Sheyenne and Pipestem 
Rivers, Wells is one of the best grass ccuntries, one of 
the best grain countries, one of the best stock countries 
in North Dakota, For further information address the 
County Commissioners. MaRK Kapy, Chairman 

C. J. SCHMITT, 
PETER BUTLER. 





G. A. MARINER. WM. HOSKINS. 


Established 1856. 
MARINER & HOSKINS, 
81 SOUTH CLARK, 8T., Top Floor, CELIC AGO, 


ASSAYERS and ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS. 


ASSAYS and ANALYSES of ALL KINDS, 
Including ORES, COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS, 
FOODS, WATERS, Etc. 


Somates by mail or ress will receive prompt and 
gareful attenticn. WRITE FOR TERMS. 





ONE MINUTE 


Saves One-half the Coffee. 
Sent on approval to 
apy one. 
ene and Sold only 
ry 

HARVEY RICKER, 
385 Wabasha St., St. Paul, 


419 Nicollet Ave., - . 





Minneapolis, Minn. 





IF YOU WANT 


Special Numbers 


containing illustrated artic- 
leg on the principal cities or 
regions of the Northwest—in 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana, Dakota, Minnesota, 
Manitoba or Wisconsin—with the opportunities for 
settlement and business they now present, send us 15 
cents in postage stamps and name the particular locality 
you wish information about. Address 
THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, St. Paul, Minn. 


ALL G D FOR FARM 
KINDS OF | ) » S owes 


NORTH STAR SEED STORE, 


ALSO 


ST. PAUL WIRE WORKS. 


Bank and Office Railing, Flower Stands, Window 
Guards, etc., ete. 
Get our prices before buying elsewhere. 
DeCovu & CO., 
Successors to T. M. METCALF, 
21 West Third St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 














THE ALBERT DICKINSON CoO., 


SEED 


Warchouses} 


Dealers in Timothy. Clover, Flax, Hungarian. Millet, Red Top, Blue 
Grass, Lawn Grasa, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c. 

115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. PCP CORN. 

104, 106, 198 & 110 Michigan 8t. Orrices, 115 Kinzig 81, 

198, 200, 202 & 204 Market St. 


CHICAC,Y, ILL. 





The St. Paul Trust Company. 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID UP. $250,000. 
Guarantee Deposit with State Auditor $100,000. 


Incorporated and operating under State authority and 
supervision, and with perpetual snccession, for 
the Transaction of a General and Safe 


LOAN, TRUST AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
Assignee or Receiver and Agent for 
Mortgage Loans. 


Correspondence solicited from parties desiring to make safe 
Investments. 

Attention is invited to our new Fire and Burglar-Proof 

SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS, 

with all modern improvements and appliances for se- 
curity and convenience. Individual safes for rent from 
five to forty dollars per annura. 

OFFICERS—J.W. Bishop, Pres.; D. R. Noyes, Vice-Pres.; 
8. B. McConnell, Secretary; Harvey Officer, Attorney. 

Drrectors—C. D. Gilfillan, Greenteaf Clark, J. W. 
Bishop, D. R. Noyes, Wm. Dawson, H.H. Sibley, W. R. 
Merriam, F. B. Clarke, Peter Berkey, Jas. J. Hill, Alex. 
Ramsey, D.C. Shepard, P. H. Kelly, A. H. Wilder, E. F. 
Drake, H. P. Upham, J. D. Ludden, Wm. Lindeke. 





FINE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

Gontatnting culy Cho best castetien, metied Give on agyll> 
’ xy MAT & CO., 
Premers ano Suapeunn, 
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LEADING MINNEAPOLIS JOBBERS. 


Moline Plow Co., Moline, Ill. Milburn Wagon Co., Toledo,O. 
Stoddard M’f’g Co, Dayton, O. 
MOLINE, MILBURN & STODDARD CO., 
250 to 258 Third Avenue North, Minneapolis, Minn. 
C. A. BAKER, Manager. 


WYMAN, MULLIN & CO., 
Importers and Jobbers of Dry Goods, 

23, 25, 27 and 29 Second Street North, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Thomas B. Janney. Frank B.Semple. Horace M. Hill. 
JANNEY, SEMPLE & CO., 

Wholesale Hardware and Iron Merchants, 

30, 32, 34 & 36 South Second Street, Cor. First Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTH STAR BOOT & SHOE CO., 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of Boots and Shoes, 

18, 20 & 22 Third Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
C. B. HEFFELFINGER, Manager. 





Northwestern Conservatory of Music 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
The best teachers in every branch. Unequalled facilities for musical study. Piano, Voice, Organ, Theory, all Band 


and Orchestral instruments. Valuable free classes. Tuition $5 to $15 for 20 lessons. Send for Calendar. 
. CHARLES H. MORSE, Direcror. 


Tk HOLMES, 


ANEW HOTEL, 
806, 808 & 810 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Absolutely Fire-proof. 
175 ROOMS ELEGANTLY FURNISHED. 


AMERICAN PLAN: EUROPEAN PLAHW: 
$2.50, $3, $3.50 & $4 Per Day | $1 Per Day & Upwards 


The Only Hotel in City on European Plan. 
THE FINEST CAFE IN THE NORTHWEST CONNECTED. 


Combines all modern improvements, steam heat, two passenger 
elevators, electric lights, call and return call bells. Everything 
new and first-class. The hotel and its culinary department the best 
inthe city. Located convenient to business and places of amuse- 
ment. Street cars to Union Depot, Exposition, etc, making ita 
desirable home for its patrons. We should be pleased to entertain 
you on your next visit to Minneapolis. 


- FRANK H. HOLMES, Proprietor. 




















ESTABLISHED 1882. 


JAMES F. HOLMES. JAMES B. HOLMES. F. MEYER. 


J LiMo E . bo OLsD ee SS OO., 


——DEALERS IN— 


REAL ESTATE, 


RED LAKE FALLS, MINNESOTA. 


We sell lots in “Railroad Addition” to Red Lake Falls, and investors are invited to call and look over our list and 
get prices and terms before purchasing elsewhere. 

We also sell lots in Fertile and Twin Valley. These towns are located on the new line, the Duluth & Manitoba, in 
Polk and Norman counties. 

- We offer special inducements to parties who will build on lots purchased of us. 


Correspondence solicited. OFFICE: Holmes Block, opposite Depot. 





; E. A. KREIDLER, 
(Late Register United States Land Office Land Lawyer. Deals in, 
Selects and Locates Government and Railroad Land. 


B.A. KREIDLER & CO., 


MILES CITY, MONTANA, 


REAL ESTATE, LIVE STOCK BROKERS AND LOANS. 


Having been supplied by the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., with plats and prices of its lands, we will give special attentior 
to locating and buying Haiiroad Lands for Farms and Ranches between Billings and Fort Buford Reservation. 


FRED M. KREIDLER, 
Notary Pubiic 


MONARCH 


Gasoline Stoves and Ranges, 


MADE BY 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE (0, 


Chicago, Illinois. 





BOW!* re’S 


Compendium of Shorthand, 
IN 12 LESSONS, 


Containing the complete principles of Shorthand, simple 
and practical. 


Price $1.00. 


BOWER’S SCHOOL, 
§22 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Address, 











CURRENT HUMOR. 





EVOLUTION STUDIES. 
Little Dick—*'Did the giraffe's neck grow long because 
he wanted to reach the leaves on high trees?.’ 
Father—’That is my theory, my son.” 
L. D.—“Well, maybe if you'd turn sister Em's bed go 
her head would point toward the candy shop up street 
she’d grow bigger.”’ 


TRANSLATED FROM FRANCE. 

She—"*Do you see that handsome woman across the 
room?” 

He—"'I have eyes, my love.” 

She—"’Well, she is deaf and dumb.” 

He—"Dumb?’ 

She—"Yes; she has never spoken. She was born so.” 

He—‘‘Mon Dieu! There is nothing impossible with 
God!"— Washington Critic. 

MAKING 


MONEY FAST, 


First Tramp—“Hello, Jerry! Come in and have a cock- 
tail.’’ 

Second Tramp—“ What! Cocktail! 
on Easy street now.” 

First Tramp—“Yes, I rather guess i am. I'mgettin’a 
dollar a day for setiin’ in a show winder to advertise a 
new toilet soap.” 

Second Tramp—Rats!” 

First Tramp —‘Yes, I um, on the dead square. I repre- 


sent the ‘before usin’.’ ’’—Terre Haute Express. 


You must be livin’ 


A GREEK WITH AN IRISH NAME, 

Lady of the House—“*Put that statuette of Apollo on 
the other side of the room, Bridget.” 

Bridget (taking up the marble)—Faith, mem, and who 
is the indacent spalpeen?” 

Lady—"“Why, Bridget, he was a Greek.”’ 

Bridget—‘k what's that his name is, mem?” 

Lady—“Apollo.”’ 

Bridget—“*Bad cess to’em, mem. F’what’s the mur- 
therin’ Grake, wid no clothes on his back, doin’ wid a good 
Virish name like O’Pollo?’’— Washington Post. 


EDITOR CLUGSTON'S REVENGE. 

“Mr. Clugston,”’ said the foreman of the Doodleville 
Yelper office, “the Pinhook Jigger says you didn’t have 
money enough to pay the express on your patent insides 
last week and had to shin around among the merchants 
for a loan of forty cents before you could get em’ out of 
the express office and go to press.” 

Mr. Clugston, the editor and proprietor of the Yelper, 
calmly sat down and wrote the following withering 
article: 

“doe reeves, the half-baked imbecile—doc reeves, the 
thundering gourdhead—doc reeves, the pusilanimous 
donkey that afilicts the gocd people of Pinhook with a 
miserable apology of a thumb paper he calls the ‘Jigger,’ 
says—but who the Sam Hill cares what doc reeves says!” 

“There,” said Editor Clugston, as he leaned back in 
his chair, exhausted, ‘‘that’il finish the cuss.’’—Chicagu 
Tribune. 


WAS SHAKESPEARE A BASE-BALLER? 
Why these balls bound.—Merry Wives. 
Now, let’s have a catch.—Twelfth Night. 
Let me be umpire in this.—Henry VI. 
A bit, a palpable hit.—Hamlet. 
Hector shall have a great catch.—Troilus and Cressida. 
As swift in motion as a ball.— Romeo and Juliet. 
He'll leave striking in the fleld.—Ali’s Well. 
After the score.—Othello. 
Ajax goes up and down the field.—Troilus and Cressida. 
Have you scored me?— Winter's Tale. 
He proves the best man in the fleld.—Henry 1V. 
The word is pitch and pay.—King John. 
However men do catch.—Tempest. 
What foul play had we?—Titus Andronicus. 
No other book but the score.—Henrg IV. 
I will fear to catch.—Timon of Athens. 
Where you go with bats?—Coriolanus. 
Let us see you in the fleld.— Troilus and Cressida. 





Consumption Cured. 

Anold Physician, retired from practice, having had 
placed in his hands by an East India missionary the form- 
ula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and 
permanent cure of Cousumption, Bronchetis, Catarrh, 
Asthma and all Throat and Lung Affections, also a posi- 
tive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nerv- 
ous Complaints, after having tested its wonderful cura- 
tive powers in thousands of cases, bas felt it his duty to 
make it known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this 
motive anda desire to relieve human suffering, I will 
send free ef charge, to all who desire in this receipt, in 
German, French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing, with 
stamp, naming this magazine, W. A. Noyes, 149 Powcr’s 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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The St. Paul& Duluth R.R. 


THE SHORT LINE TO 


LAKE SUPERIOR, 


AND THE— 
QUICKEST IN TIME BY OVER 3 HOURS. 


3 TRAINS DAILY EACH WAY 3 


The ‘**Limited runs daily and consumes only five hours between 
the Twin Cities and Duluth, making But Three 
Stops en-route. 
- Close Connection made in Union Depot, Duluth, with 
Trains of the Duiuth & Iron Range Railroad. 


Avvid Omnibus Transfers by taking This Line. 


LOW EXCURSION RATES 
WHICH INCLUDE MEALS AND BERTHS ON STEAMERS 


Are made via Duluth to ali points East reached by lake 
lines and their rail connections. ‘Tickets can be procured 
going by iake, or lake and rail, and returning all rail if 
desired. Tickets can be purchased, Sleeping Car Accom- 
modations and Berths on Steamers secured, and further 
information had by calling on or addressing the following 
Ticket Agents: 
G. F. MCNEILL, 
City Ticket Agent, 19 Nicollet House Bloek, Minneapolis. 
C. E. STONE, 
City Ticket Agent, 173 East Third Street, St. Paul. 
E. L. DUDLEY, A. B. PLOUGH, 
, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Man. Gen. Pass. Agt. 
G. C. GILFILLAN, Special Agt., Pass. Dept. 





from the diary of tourists, commercial 

travelers, business men and others has 

revesied: 

That the Wisconsin Central has the unqualified en- 
dorsement of ull; 

That the Wisconsin Central has to-day the most popu- 
lar line between Minneapolis, St. Paul and Mil- 
waukee and Chicago; 

That the Wisconsin Central is daily adding to its ad- 
mirers #8 the recoznized Pullman line between Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul aid Milwaukee and Chicago; 

That the Wisconsin Central touches the most promi- 
nent points im Wisconsin, und that it has more import- 
ant busiuess ce“ tera on its through line than any other 
railway in the Northwest; 

That the Wisconsin Central has made an enviable 
reputation wiih its peeriess Dining Car Service; 

That the Wisconsin Centra! runs fast trains on which 
ail classes Of passengers are Carried with commodious 
and distinct accommodation for all; 

That the Wiscocsin Central has representatives dis- 
tributed throuxhout the country, who will cheerfully 
give any information that may be desired and that its 
terminal Agents are especially instructed to look after 
the comfort of passenzers who may be routed via its 
line. For detailed information, apply to your nearest 
Ticket Agent or to representatives of the road. 

WM. S. MELLEN, JAMES BARKER, 

General Manager. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 





LOUIS ECKSTEIN, 
a 







MILWAUKE® 
F. H. ANSON, Northwestern "«c2.2 
House Block, Minneapolis, Minn 


a fact. 


The Great Restorer! 


BLOOD PURIFIER AND TONIC. 


The Medicine That CURES. 


Do you doubt it? A little investigation will prove this statement to be 


Are you sick? losing ground? fast nearing that point of your disease 
which raises the Bar to Hope? Then believe me—and—iook to this— 


THERE IS A MEDICINE THAT CURES AND IS WARRANTED. 


For circulars, for special advice, or for the Remedy itself, if you cannot 
get it otherwise, send to or address 


THE GREAT RESTORER PHARMACCPIAL WORKS, 


1806 Portland Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


$1.50 1 er bottie: six bottles for $6.00. Druczists. 


a THE 


ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS and 


| MANITOBA RAILWAY, 


TO 
Montana, Dakota, Minnesota and 
the Pacific Coast. 


The new line to 


Great Falls, Helena, Butte, 
the three great cities of Montana. 





Rates to the Pacific Coast are Lower 
by this Line than any other. 





SPLENDID NEW EQUIPMENT. 
Elegant New Buffet Sleepers, 
Handsome New Coaches, 
New Colonist Sleepers with Cooking Range. 


By all odds the best train service in the West. 





For through tickets to all points be sure and get the 
rates over the ‘Manitoba’ by caliing on your nearest 
ticket agent, or writing 

F. 1. WHITNEY, 
Genera! Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
St. PAUL, MINN. 





Minneapolis, Sault Ste. Marie 
and Atlantic 


AND 


Minneapolis °1¢ Pacific Railways. 


Minneapolis Passenger Depot, 2d St. and 4th Ave. N. 








5 Lez72 Arrive 
M., 8. Ste, M. & A Ry . Minneapc.c. Minneapolis 
Wisconsin Mail and Express. 8:00am 5:50 p m 
St. Croix Falls Express...... 4:00pm 9:45 &@m 
Dakota Mail and be Tess.... : 214 
Painesville Ex press.. Recon or - ~ Aes z 4 


All trains daily except Sunday. City office, corner 
Washington and First a Ss. “ i 
JNO. G. TAYLOR, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 





| DR. BRINLEY,» 


VANDERBURGH BLOCK, Hennepin Avenue, Corner 
Fourth Street, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Regularly graduated and legally qualified; long en- 
gaged in Chri nic, Nervous and Skin Diseases. A friendly 
talk costs nothing. If inconvenient to visit the city for 
treatment, medicines sent by mail or express, free from 
observation. Curable cases guaranteed. If doubt exists 
we shy so. Hours—10 to 12 A.M., 1 to4and7 to8 P.M.3 
Sundays,2to3p.MmM. If you cannot come state case by 


mail. 
RERVOUS DEBILITY Organic Weakness, Failing 
§ Memory, Lack of Energy, 
Physical Decay, arising from Indiscretion, Excess or Ex- 
posure, producing some of the following effects: Nerv- 
ousness, Debility, Dimness of Sight, Self-distrust, De- 
fective Memory, Pimples on the Face, Aversion to So- 
ciety, Loss of Ambition, Unfitness to Marry, Melancholy, 
Dyspepsia, Stunted Development, Loss of Power, Pains 
in the back, etc., are treated with unparalleled successr 
Safely, privately, speedily. 


BLOOD AND SKIN DISEASES, “i: Forms, at 

3 fecting Body, 
Nose, Throat, Skin and Beses, Blotches, Erup- 
tions, Acne, Eczema, O!d Sores, Ulcers, Painful 
Swellings from whatever cause, positively and forever 
driven from the system, by means of safe, time-tested 
remedies. Stiff ac< swollen joints and rheumatism, the 
result of bloo< 2vison. positively cured. 


KIDNEY AND URINARY COMPLAINTS, picnic 


toc grequent or Bloody Urine, Unnatural Discharges 
Promptly Cured. Catarrh, Throat, Nose, Lung Diseases, 
Constitutional and Acquired Weaknesses of both Sexes 
treated successfully. 

It is self-evident that a physician paying particular at- 
tention to a class of cases attains great skill. 

Every known application is resorted to and the proven 
good remedies of all ages and countries are used. No ex- 
periments are made. 

Superfluous Hair Permanently Removed. 

*FREE—Pamphiet ind Chart of Questions sent free to 
our address. All Consultations, either by mail or ver- 
yal, are regarded as strictly confidential, and are given 
perfect privacy. Dk. BRINLEY, Minneapolis, Minn. 








Fast Mail Line with Vestibule Trains between Uhica- 
go, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

Trans-Continental Route between Chicago, Council 
Bluffs, Omaha and the Pacific Coast. 

Great National Route between Chicago, Kansas City 
and St. Joseph, Mo. 
5,750 Miles of Road reaching all principal points in 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa, Missouri and Dakota. 


For maps, time-tapies, rates of passage and freight, 
etc., apply to the nearest station agent of the CH1caAGco, 
MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY, or woany Kailroad 
Agent anywhere in the World. 


R. MILLER, 
General Manager 


A. V. H. CARPENTER, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Ag’t. 





(For informationin reference to Lands and Towns 
owned by the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAIL- 
wavy COMPANY, write to H. G. Hagan, Land Commis- 

innor, Milwaukee. Wieronsin. 








TACOMA, 


Special attention given to investing money 
Tacoma Real 


state, 9 per cent. being guaranteed to the lender. 


TC. BROCEENBROUGEZ, rr. 


for non-residents in Tacoma Real Estate. 





WASH. TER. 
First Mortgage Loans placed on Improved 


Correspondence solicited. 


References pe peredeien: Hon. W. Q. Gresham. Judge U. 8. Circuit Court. Chicago; Roswell-Smith, Esq., Pres. Century Co.. N. Y.; H.H. Lamport, Esq., Pres. Continental 


Fire Ins. Co., N. Hull, Morristown, N. J.; 


nati, O.; Fowler National Bank, Lafayette, Ind.; Indiana National Ban , Fafayette, Ind. 





J. W. Joice, Bishop M. E. Church, Cincinnati, O.; Merchants National Bank, Chicago, Ill.; Citizens National Bank, Cincin- 


' 
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BUCYRUS FOUNDRY AND MANUFACTURING CoO., 
BUCYRUS, - OHIO, 


MAKERS OF 


The ‘Thompson’ Steam Shovel 





SPECIAL NotTice.—We have 
recently made some very valu- 
able improvements in our ma- 
chines, which render them more 
efficient and durable, and enable 
us tooffer them at a lower price 
We guarantee from one-fourth ti 
one-third more work with oui 
shovel than any other can do. 


Send for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials and Prices, 
AND A&K FOR OUR 
Improved Ballast Unloaders, 
Steam Dredges, Hand Cars, &c 





* Frepo.C. Weir's: 
rf PROVED PRS Frocs.CrossinGy 
SPLIT AND StuB Switches. Switch Stans, 


a 


Switch Fi Fixtures | 


NTERC HANGAS 


Stee PLare HEAD GHAIRS. Fo Braces. 


WRT, IRO 
Switch Bars. 


‘Slt i) Wi: ‘Mii, Ww 





THE STANDARD LUBRICATING OLL OF AMERICA FOR RATLROADS. 


Galena Kingine Coach and Car Oil. 


GRAVITY 26°, y 82, 29°. COLD TEST 10° to 155° BELOW ZERO. 


No freezing in coldest weather, and entire freedom from hot journals at any time; perfect uniformity at all seasons 
of the year. Saves 40 per cent. in wear of brasses, as its exclusive use upou a majority of the leading railroads has 


demonstrated. SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT. 
References furnished on application 
GALENA OIL WORES (Limited), 


CHAS. MILLER. Pres’t and Gen’l Manager. FRA NKL IN, ‘P. ‘. 


GEO B. CARPENTER & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

















TWINES AND CORDAGE, 
Rain Proof Covers, 


Awnings, Cotton Goods, 
Wire Rope, Flags & Banners. 


202 to 208 South Water Street, Corner Fifth Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Finest Quality Silver Plated, 
Nickel, Silver and White Metal Goods, 


FACTORIES, TAUNTON, MASS. 





° 
SALE Rooms, 57 Union SQuARE, NEW YORK. 














Western Bank Note Co., 


CHICAGO. 
Engravers and Printers. Finest Quality on Steel Plates. 
DRAFTS, (CHECKS, — 
CERTIFICATES, | BONDS | DIPLOMAS, 


Bills of Exchange, Letter and Bill Headings, 
Portraits, Cards, etc. 





FIRST-CLASS 
Commercial Lithography, Safety Papers and Safety Tints, 


Correspondence Solicited. 
WESTERN BANK NOTE CO., 


300-306 Dearborn St., Cuicaao, ILLINOIS, 


BETHLEHEM 
STEEL RAILS 


GEO. A. EVANS, Agent, 


40 and 42 Wall Street, 
NEW YORK. 


BRUSH 


Electric Light! 


Parties in Dakota and elsewhere in 








THE GREAT NORTHWEST! 


who desire Incandescent, or Are, Electric Lights, are 
recommended to correspond with 


THE BRUSH ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


CHICAGO AGENT—ALEXANDER KEmpPT, No. 130 
Washington Street. 





IMPORTANT TO 
RAILROAD MANAGERS AND MASTER MECHARICS. 


SIBLEY’S 
Perfection Valve Oil. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee 
antire freedom from corrosion and. honey-combing 
of Cylinders, and destruction of joints of Steam 
Chest by fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon eighty railroads. Refer- 
ences furnished upon application. 

ta Make exclusive specialty of Valve and 
3ignal Oils for railroad use. 


SIGNAL O/L WORKS, 
J. 0, SIBLEY, Prest., 
#RaNELIN, PA. 








Established 1820. 


YOUNG & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ENGINEERING, MINING & SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS, 


No. 43 North Seventh St.. PHILADELPHIA. 
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HLAND W AND FOUNDRY WORKS, 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels, Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 
Also, Chilled Faced Railroad Frogs. 
OFFICE. 20 CARTER STREET. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Streets, CLEVELAND, O. 





AARON Freven, Chairman. Geo. W. Morus, Ben’! Man'r. DC Nose, See’y & Treas. 
JoLics E. Frescu, Vice Chairman. P. N. FRENCH, General Superinteudent. 


THE A. FRENCH SPRING CO. LIMITED, 


Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. 


NEW YORK, 88 Boreel Building. BOSTON, 52 Mason Building. CHICAGO, Phoenix Building. 


~ 





GULL RIVER LUMBER Co., 


GUI RIVER, DAOWNWN., 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Lumber, Shingles and Lath. 


LONG DIMENSIONS A SPECIALTY 


Office, 324111 amd Ward on Tine WN. FF. R- R 
PLANING MILL AND DRY HOUSE ATTACHED 





OLMSTED & TUTTLE C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wiping and Packing 


WASTE. 


DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Mill Waste, 
CHICOPEE, - MASSACHUSETTS. 











JAY C. MORSE, 


H. A. GRAY, ROBERT FORSYTH, 
President. 


Sec. and Treas, Manager. 


The Union Steel Company, 


Manufacturers of 


PIG rRoOn 


——AND-— 


Bessemer Steel Rails. 


OrFice—302 First National Bank Building. 
WorkKsS—Ashland Ave. and a -first St. 











CRERAR, ADAMS & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
Railway Supplies, 
AND IMPORTERS OF 
Jessop’s English Steel, 
And best English Crucible Steel and Charcoal. 


IRON WIRE ROPE 
For Hoisting and Mining Purposes. 








11 and 13 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








LIFE iS Too SzEmonrt 


To waste time in searching for reliable Journal Bearings, and too precious to be imperiled by the use of bad ones, when 


Ls 


Will in all cases be secured by simply ordering them from 


D. A. HOPKINS, 





113 Liberty St, NEW YORK. 


_ Hopkins makes, and will continue to make, THE BEST. 


Hot Boxes, Ruined Journals, Delayed Trains, Collisions and Destruction of Life and Property often result from the 
Use of Bearings of Inferior Materials or Workmanship. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY promote the safety of Life and Property upon their 
HOPKINS BEST SELF-FITTING JOURNAL BEARINGS 


as the most effective measure for the prevention of delays and accidents resulting from Hot Boxes. 
The use of poor Bearings is always costly and dangerous. 


roads by the use of 
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& LITTLE NONSENSE. 


A fortune-hunter, while wedding an heiress, in repeat- 
ing the marriage service, unwittingly but most aptly, 
said, “With all my goodly words I thee endow.” 


Mr. 8S.—*‘Waiter, take this stuff away; I'd just as leef 
eat so much garbage!” Waiter (who has heard him before) 
—**Yessah; but dar’s no ’countin’ for tastes, sah.’’ 


“Sam Sample was looking for you yesterday evening,” 
said a traveling man to an acquaintance. “Yes; I know 
he was” “Ah, you saw him then?” “No, he saw me. 
And I only had a pair of deuces.”’ 


Family Hotel Housekeeping.—Wife—“I’ve found ex- 
actly the girl I’ve been looking for—but unfortunately I 
can't engage her.”” Husband—‘‘Why not?” Wife—‘She’s 
too large for the servant's bedroom.”’ 


A certain engineer on a Western railroad met with an 
accident the’other day, in which his engine rolled down 
an embankment without awaking him, and just as she 
reached the bottom and was about to plow her way up 
the side of a chalk-pit he yelled out: 

“Easy, Sarah, easy. Don’t shove me like that agin, and 
I’}l get up and light the fire right away for yer.” 





THe MARCH OF CULTIVATION.—Mr. Bluff (to his travel- 
ing acquaintance)—“Surprised at the evidences of culture 
you saw in the West, eh? Why, they’re raisin’ corn in the 
Kaw River bottom lands that’s sixteen feet high. If the 
East can beat that for culture, you’d better show up the 
goods !"’—Life. 


Young women now essay the style 
Of writing which is hot 

And pen erotic novels with 
The accent on the rot. 


Colored clergyman (to Miss Blanche, a member of his 
fiock)—**Look heah, chile, you ’tracts too much tenshun 
wid dem fine close of yourn. You go take off dem close.”’ 

Miss Blanche—“‘Huh, me take off dese close? Den I'll 
*tract moor ’tenshun that Idus now. Parson, I cert’n’y 
is s’prised to hear you talk so. I cert’n’y is.”—Norfolk 
Journal of Commerce. 


Mrs. Angy Tupper nec Golddust (after the elopement)— 
“Oh, please, papa, do forgive us. I loved Angy so that I 
couldn’t help it; but I loved you, dear papa, so that I 
couldn’t rest until’I had come back to tell you all.” 

Papa—‘‘Well, well! I suppose I':must make the best of a 
bad job. But where’s Angy?”’ 

Mrs. Tupper—“Outside with thecabman. Couldn’t you 
lend your own dear Caramella enough to pay the brute? 
Poor Angy only had enough for the minister.” —Puck. 


GREATLY HONORED. 


Old Uncle Cresar (obsequiously)—""Good mownin’ Massa Lord—eh—how’s yo’ fader?” 


They were at the masquerade, where she had recognized 
him atonce. “Wasit the loud beating of my heart, my 
darling, that told you I was here?”’ “Oh, no,” she replied: 
“T recognized your crooked legs.” 

Cholly (jocularly)—“Take that pencil out of your 
mouth.” 

Billy—Say, mister, who owns this mouth?” 

Cholly—“A syndicate, probably, judging from its size,” 
—Grip. 


Mrs. Casey—“It’s the foine funeral yes gev the ould 
mon, Honora.” 

Widow Fiynn—“Oi’m thinkin’ thot same meself. Fwhat 
a pity it was thot the poor bye could not a been aloive to 
see it.”"—Terre Haute Express. 


Mr. Lowcut—"Ethel, goodness gracious, are you going 
in that waist?’’ 

Mrs. Lowcut—“Certainly. Which of these flowers do 
you think most suitable for a corsage bouquet.” 

Mr. Lowcut—“Wear the blush roses, for heaven’s sake.”’ 
—American Hebrew. 

Eastern lady (in Colorado)—“It makes me sick to hear 
some of your Western names. The idea of calling a 
pretty town like this Wagonwheel.’’ Resident—‘“‘It isn’t 
a nice name and if we ever change it I promise to let you 
know at once.” “J wish you weuld.”’ ‘Where shall I 
address you?” “Horseheads, N. Y.’—Philadelphia Record. 





Merchant's wife (suddenly appearing in her husband’s 
office)—‘‘Hah! I thought you said your typewriter girl was 
was an old maid. Merchant (much confused)—‘“U m—er, 
yes, m’ dear, of course, of course; but sheis sick to-day, 
and she sent her little grand-daughter as a substitute.”’— 
Philadelphia Record. 


A minister, with a rather florid complexion, had gone 
into the shop of a barber, one of his parishioners, to be 
shaved. The barber was addicted to heavy bouts of 
drinking, after which his hand was consequently un- 
steady at his work. In shaving the minister on the occa- 
sion referred to he inflicted a cut sufficiently deep to 
cover the lower part of the face with blood. The minister 
turned to the barber and said, in a tone of solemn severity: 
“You see, Thomas, what comes of taking too much 
drink.” “Ay,” replied Thomas, “it makes the skin verra 
tenner.’’—Shefiield Telegraph. 


Elder Crossroads—“‘So, deacon, ye’ve got back from 
livin’ in the city, hev ye?”’ 

Deacon Carryall (who has lost the back farm in specula- 
tion)—‘‘Humph!” 

Elder Crossroads—“‘Purty fine place, I s’pose. 
much money in WallStreet, deacon?” 

Deacon Carryall—“‘Humph!”’ 

Elder Crossroads—“‘No ’fense, deacon, but which was 
you, a bull or a b’ar?” 

Deacon Carryall—“Neither; I was a blarsted, long- 
eared, unharnessed jackass.’’—Drake’s Magazine. 


Make 





Galenic Medical Institute, 
(Nearly Opposite Pioneer Press Building,) ¢ 
67 East Third Street, - - ST.PAUL, MINN, 


Established in 1861 for the cure of 
PkIVATE, Neivous, and Cnoronic 
DISEASES, including Spermatorrhag 

\ or Seminal Weakness, Nervous debil- 
sg ity, Impotency, Syphilis, Gonorrheg 
4 Gieet,Stricture, Varicocele, Hydrocele 
Diseases of Women, ete. 
The physicians of this old and relia. 
- ble Institute especially treat all the 
above diseases—are regular graduateg 
—and guarantee a cure in every case 
undertaken, and may be consulted 
personally or by letter. 


Sufferers from any of those ailments, before consulting 
others, should understand their diseases and the latest 
improved treatment adopted by our Institute, by reading 
our books. : 

THE SECRET MONITOR and Guide to Health, a pri- 
vate Medical Treatise on the above diseases with the 
Anatomy and Physiology ot the Sexual System, in Health 
and Disease, containing nearly 300 pages and numerous 
illustrations, sent to any address on receipt of reduced 
price, only Thirty Cents, or value in one or two cent 
stamps. Pamphiets and chart of questions for stating 
case sent free. 

All business strictly confidentia). 

8 A.M. to 6:50 P. M., Sundays excerpted. 

Address letters thus: GALENIC INSTITUTE, 
Sr Part, MINN, 


Office hours from 





HELPS for the DEAF 


Prcx’s PATKNT IMPROVED OUSHIONED EaR 

DRUMS RESTORE THE HEARING, and perform the 

work of the natural drums in all cases where the 

auditory nerves are not paralyzed, Have proved 

successful in mahy cases pronounced incurable, 

Always in position, but invisible te others 

and comfortabie to wear. Ail conversation, 

music, even whispers heard distinctly, We refer 

<i “Sw SJ to those using them. Wnite to F, HISCOX, 853 
roadway, cor. 14th St. N. Y.,forillustrated book of proofs FREE, 





Send to MENDENHALL, the Florist of the Northwest, for 
Plants, Cut Flowers, a. Funeral Designs, etc. 
15 Fourth St. 8., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MARRIAGE PAPER 309 tesrrepondents. 
3 mos. for | Qcents. SOCIAL VISITOR, Chicago. 





1 000 IN FIVE YEARS may be secured 
9 by persons of both sexes who join the 
UNION ENDOWMENT ASSOCIATION and pay small 
monthly assessments; five years will pass quickly; 
do not delay, but join at once; liberal terms to agents; 
circulars free. Since April Ist several claims have been 
paid. E. M. FRENCH, Secretary, 

Rooms 91, 92 and 93, Union Block, St. Pau. 


FY RT 


PATENTS. 


F. W. LANE, 
Room 52 German-American Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn 


ASTHMA CURED. 
GERMAN ASTHMA CURE 


Instantly relieves the most violent attack, and 
insures comfortable sleep. No Waiting for Results. 
Being used by inhalation, its action is immediate, 
direct and certain, and a cure is the result in all 
curable cases. A single trial convinces the most 
skeptical. Price 50c. and $1, of any druggist, or by 
mail. Sample free for stamp. 

Dr. B. SCHIFFMANN, St. Paul, Minn. 
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AT@FOLKS® 


_ using **Anti-Corpulene Pills” lose 15 lbs. 8 
month, They cause nosickness, contain no poison and never 
fail. Particulars (sealed) 4c, Wilcox Specific Co., Phila., Pte 

















St. Paul, Minn. 
Is prepared to fill orders for Cut Fiowers, Plants, Seeds 
or Buibs atany time, nipht or day. 


A.R. BARNES & CO., 
AND 


PPHIEETS, 5 spo? aver St UIONE 


68 and 70 Wabash Avenue, - - CHICAGO, 
Railroad and Bank work specialties. 
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_ ARUPP'S STEEL TIRES 





sie panied tacit 2 
And on Steel peiving Mees 


@IVE THE BEST RESULTS 
For Every Variety of Bervice, 





© ESTABLISHED 
1831. 


BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 


ANNUAL 
CAPACITY; 609, 


PHILADELPHIA, U S.A. . 
BURNHAM, PARRY, WILLIAMS & CO., proprietors 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


| See aL een eee oes ore 
‘zi ectly interchangeable 
f= Passenger and Freight Locomotives, Main Locomotives, Narrow Gauge 
> Locomotives, Noiseless Motorsand Steam Cars for Street Railways, Bto. 


Illustrated catalogues furnished on. lication of customer 
ait ALL WORE THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED 





The Cary-Ogden Co., 


Successrrs te CARY, OGDEN & PARKER, 
CHICAGO, 
Manufacturers 


Highest Grades of 
PAINTS AND COLORS 
on the Market 
FOR EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR DECORATION. 


Descriptive circulars on application. 





FAYETTE BROWN, Receiver 


BROWN, BONNELL & CO. 


Principal Office and Works, YOUNGSTOWN, 0; 
Chicago Office and Agency, Phenix Building, Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


4 ROM ann STOETEIL, 


Bars, Sheets, Plates, Angles, Channels, 
~ Beams, Angle Splices, Links and Pins, 
Nails, Spikes, Washers, etc. 
Also Universal Plates and Heavy Bridge Bars. 


LAKE ERIE IRON 60., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FORGINGS, 
CAR 








SMALL POX! 


HYDROPHOBIA ! DIPTHERIA ! 
Scarlet Fever, Measles, 


Typhus Fever, Blood Poison, Chicken Cholera, Croup, 
CURED AND PREVENTED BY 
DR. SWAN'S 
High Potency Homeopathic Specifics. 


Address, 13 W. 38th Street, New York. 





NATHAN MANUFACTURING CO., 


92 & 94 Liberty St., New York. 
147 & 149 Van Buren 8t., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“Volunteer” & “Nathan” Sight- 
feed Lubricators, 


Gresham Automatic Re-starting, 
AND 
Monitor and Friedmann Injectors. 


Patent Self-Acting Lubricators and Oilers of all Kinds. 


For sale by all first-class Machine Supply Houses. 


LUBRICATOR. RE-STARTING INJECTOR. 





LEFFHL’s 
IMPROVED TURBINE 


Mining Water Wheel, 


These Wheels are designsd for all purposes 
where limited quantities of water and high heads are utilized 
and are guaranteed to:give MORE POWER with LESS 
. WATER than ANY OTHER WHEEL MADE. si 

Estimates furnished on ap- 
plication, for Wheels specially 
built and adapted to suit any 
particular case. 

Fine L[lustrated Catalogue 
sent free. 

Address the Manufacturers. 


JAS. LEFFEL & 60., 
Springfield, Ohio, 


Or 110 Liberty St., N.Y. 








REFINED CILS 
- ~ AND GASOLINE. 
Fe oo ne Deod. 63° 
Se tetiiled Naphtha. = : 
Diamond Deod. 44° 2 = 
85° to 90° 2 


c TubapemAank i Retuiere of Petroleum and its Products. 
Railroad Cylinder, Engine, Car, Coach and Signal Oils » Specialty. 

















JNO. S. M. NEILL, 
Real Estate and Loans. 


Special Attention Given to Investments for Non-residents, 


Information concerning Helena, and the opportunities for favorable Investment, 
furnished on application. 


Rooms 6 and 7 Ashby Building, 


The commercial 
mining district in the world. 2 
profits. There has never been 





Helena, Montana. 


JNO. S, M, NEILL, 


center of a rich 


EELewa, 
The Capital City of Montése. | 


Population In 1884.,....-5,000. Bullding Improvements in 
Papell anes: eee Building Improvements in 1889 $3,000, 00 


1884 $100,008 


Wealth per Capita $1,000. q 
oa recente cine rion peat fe 
Gorremtnioderetiones.” 


been a boom or a backset. 


STEELE & CO., Real Estate and Investment Broker, Broadwater Bik., Main St 





FOR FULL INFORMATION 
In regard to any particular Section of the Northern Pacific 
Country, Rates, Routes, Tickets, Time-Tables, Btc., 
call on or address any of the following Agents: 


GOLD SEAL 
UBBER 


Boots, — Hose, 
Horse Covers, 


CENERAL AND SPECIAL ACENTS. 


A. D, Caartton, Asst. Genl, Pass. Agt., 121 First St., Portland, 
Or. 

James C. Porn, Asst. Gen]. Ticket Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 

B. N. Austr®, Asst. Genl. Pass, Agt., St. Paul, Minn, 

Cc. B. Knwan, Genl. Agt. Pass. Dept., 319 Broadway, New York: 

J. L. Hares, New England Agt., 306 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass, 

EB. R. Wapsworts, Genl. Agt., 210 South Clark St., Chicago, Ml. 

A, RoEDBLHEIMER, Genl. Agt., Cor. High and Chestnut Sts., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

G. G. Cuanpirr, Freight and Pass. Agt., 90134 Pacific Ave., 
Tacoma, Wash. 

C. E. Stone, Ticket Agt., 173 East-Third St., St. Paul. 

G. PF, MeNer1i, Ticket Agt., 19 Nieollet Block, Minneapolis, 

E. L. Harrison, Agt., Ashland, Wis. 

Jous C, Ropinson, Ticket Agt., Duluth, Minn. 

A. W. Hartman, Genl, Agt.,; Duluth, Minn. 


TRAVELING PASSENOQER ACENTS. 


A, J. Quix, 306 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

J. H. Roegns, Jr., 111 South Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Geo. D, TELLER, 44 Exchange St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

D. W. Janow1rz, Room 1, Jackson Place, Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. A, Jack, 161 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

T. L. SHORTELL, 112 North Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo, 

8S. H, Mrius, 56 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

T. S. Patty, 24 West Ninth St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

H. Swtxrorp, 457 Main St., Winnipeg, Man. 

J. M. Hanyarorp, Traffic Manager, St. Paul, Mina. 
Cuas. 8, Fex, Genl, Pass. and Ticket Agt., 8t- Paul, Minn. 


LEATHER BELT AND LACING, 
COTTON BELT AND HOSE, 


OIL CLOTHING AND HORSE COYERS. 


131 East. Third Street, ST. PAUL, 
JAMES SUYDAM, Acent, 


201 NicolletAve.,MINNEAPOLIS, 
J. J. TALLMADGE, Manager. 
Beware of Imitations. Send for Price List. 








NILES TOOL WORKS, 


Hamilton, Ohio. 


Chicago Office, No. 96 Lake St. 
JAS K. CULLEN, Man'r Chicago Branch. 


" We Furnish Complete Equipmemt for Railway, Car, Locomotive and Machine Shop Equipments. 
C..H. BESLY & CO., Chicago, Iil., U. S. As eas 5c. stamp for iliustrated Catalogue. 
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FINE TOOLS. 





AUTOMATIC ENGINES. 


10 to 250 Horse Power. 


sa fully guarantee these Engines to 

be FERST-CLASS in every detail, and 
to have all the qualities of SUPERIOR 
REGULATION and ECONOMY of 
FUEL, possessed by. any other engine 
of their class, irrespective of PRICE or 
MAKE. 





H, 0. DRAKE, President. D. D. SMITH, Sec. and Treas, 
ST. PAUL MANTEL & DESK CO., 
457 & 459 Jackson Street, St. Pat. 


Mantel, Desk and Office Pixtures, 
Marble and Encaustic Floor Tiling. 


The largest stock of Desks and Mantels in the Northwest. Send for catalogue. 





TACOMA, WASH. TuR., ie the “city of destiny,’’ and 
us of the N.P. R. R. &y 


Ovm popniation has increased from 00 to 2.0 


ben eent resources are unexcelled, and our cliima: 
as near suited ted. to the co Stash fe: naind hep tel 
find in the United States 
The result of this combination must prove lucrative te 
investments. a 
cpisiteiine aciats 


CHAS. A. CAVENDER, 
Real Estate Investment Broker. 


Bank of Com 
of Taco 


na, . 


REFERENCES BY PERMISSION: Na 
merce, Traders Bank, Tacoma Na’ 
and Merchants National Bank of St. Paul, 


Correspondence. solicited. P.O. BOX ms 
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AGEN & BEEBE, 


Real Estate and Loans a sey, 


WEST SUPERIOR, WIS. 





H. H. HARRISON. JOHN B. HAWLEY. | 


WATER WORES AND SEWER 
ENGINEERING. 


HARRISON &€ HAWLEY, 
Room 358 Drake Block, 


HODGSON. | 


ARCH 801 Drake Biock, St. Paul. Neb..0 1 
was h, Minn. West Superior, W. ae q 


Sr. Pavt. : b 








New Pocket Indexed Maps. 


Oregon, 25c; 
Washington Territory, 25c, | 
Montana Territory, 25c. | 
Montana, Large County, Township and Reallroad, 
is indexed, $1.00, : 
Maps sent postpaid upon receipt of price. Address 


RAND, McNALLY-& CO., Po 
148-154, Monroe St., Carcago. 





Mechanical Drawings. 2% Years’ Experience. 


PATENTS. 


Cc. N. WOODWARD, 


Solicitor of 
Attorney, — pa a 

403 Drake Bi Block, St. PA 

80 East Third Street, opp. Merchants 
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